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LEnER OF TRANSMinil. 



To Geo. W. Pbck, 

Oovemor of the State of WUootinn: 
Sm — I have the honor of presentiiig to 70U the twenty-second annual 
-volume of the traneoctionB of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Societj, 
Dontaininf; a full account of the receipts and expenditures of the society 
for. the jear 1891. together with the papers lead and the discussions 
theretm at the annual and semi-annual meetings. 

I also have the pleasure of reporting to you the increasing interest in 
horticultural puTBults OS a business in our state. 

Bespectfnlly yours, 

B. S. HOXIE, 
Secretary Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 
Etanstille, Wie., March S8, 1892, 
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It is earnestly hoped and expected that eaoh member of this committee 
will be prepared to report in writing to the aecretary at the clow of the sear 
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eon of 1892,theprogreeB of horticulture during the Beason. I wish these 
reports to be full and complete, embracing all such matters pertaining to 
horticulture in our state, as ;ou would like to know about localities that 
;ou cannot visit personally, bj so doing all are put io possession of the 
facte we desire information on. 

Please note down facts and phenomenon relating to aspects of weather, 
heat, cold, storms, insect depredations, etc. In short, an; information 
which may be of interest to the public and the members of this society. 
B. S. Hoxi 

Secretary. 
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m, W. D., Shiocton, nurseiy grown evergreens and seedlings by tbe 
million. 
BeadiTen, W. J., Waupaca. 
Barnes, A. D., Waupaca. Arctic Nursery and Fruit Farm. 

Chappel, F. B., Oregon, grower and dealer in nursery stock. 
Coe & Converse, Ft. Atkinson, nunery and small fruit. 
Currie Bros., Uilwaukee, florists and seedsmen. 

Dipple, Conrad, Watertown, Wis., fruit grower. 

Freeborn, S. I., Ithaca, Pioneer Nurseries. 

Pox, William, Baraboo, Prop. Mt. Airy Vineyard. 

Oale, Isaac & Son, Waukesha, nurserymen and fruit growers. • 

Gray, Warren. Darlington, Cottege Hill Fruit Farm, small fruit nursery, 

Hanchett & Son, Sparta, Badger State Fruit Farm and headquarters for 

Tan Deman strawberry. 
Howie, John Waunakee, farmer and fruit grower. 
Hatch, C. A., Ithaca, bee-keeper and fruit grower. 
Hatch, A. L., Ithaca, Hill Crest Fruit Farm. 

Hirschinger, Cbas., Buaboo, orchardist and nursery stock of all kinds. 
Hamilton, C. H., Eipon, fruit farm, small fruits a specialty. 

Jewett, Z. K., Sparta, Sparta Nurseries. 

Jeffrey, George, ^TSOLisbom Are., UUwaukee, apples and pears a specialty 

Kellogg, Geo, J. & Sons, Janesville, Belle Cottage Fruit Farm. 

Leitch, John, Mazomanie, small fruit grower. 

Loudon, F. W., Janesville, small fruits. Originator Jessie strawberry. 

Uason, R. D. & Son, Blpon, fruit growers. 
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Plomb & Son, J. C, Milton, nuneiy and dealer in all kinds of nursery 

stock. 
PeBer, Qeo. P., Pewaukee, nuraer; and small fruits. 

Bobtnns, G^. H., Platteville, grower and propagator of small fruits. 

Seymour, Ass N., Mazomanie, amall frolti. Dealer in plants and 



Springer, Wm., the Fremont nurseries. 

Spsulding, D, J., Black River Falls, grower in small fniita. 

little, A. C-, Bamboo, nursery and email fruit. 

Thayer, H. A., Sparta, fruit farm; small fruits in variety. 

Walstrum, J. F., Otsego, Mch., River Side Fruit FamL 

Yahr, Solon, West Bend, small fruit grower. 
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FRUIT LIST. 



APPLES.* 

Five hardiest varietUt for Wiaconain — Oldenburg, UcMahan.t Hiber- 
nal, Wealth7, Tetofaki. 

2^ he»t adapted varietiet — Hardinese, productivetiQaa and quality taktoi 
Into consideration— Oldenburg, Wealth3f, Famense, Tallman Sweet, Wolf 
River, HcHahan, Yellow Transparent, Hibernal, Longfleld, NeweU. 

Additional luf /or special locatione — Alexander, Utter, Westfield, Wil- 
low Twi^, Golden Russet, Tetofaki, Red Aatrachan, St. Lawrence, Fall 
Orange, Fall Spitzenburg, Walbridge, Pewaukee, Haaa, Plumb's Cider, 
Boman Stem, Transparent, Rapka Malenka, 

Fbr trial — Avista, Windsor. 

CRAB APPLES. (StBEBIAK.) 

Four hardiett — Transcendent, Hyslop, Martha, Sweet Russet, 
For general cultivation — Whitney, Gibb, Hyalop, Sweet Rueset, Tran- 
■candent, Hartha, Novelty, Spitzenburg. 

FEARS. 

New torte for trial — Beosemianka, Qakovska. 

Moat likely to tucceed— Flemish Beauty. 

For trial near Lake Mi^kigaii — Ananas d'f^t^, Early Bergamont, Bart- 
lett, OnondaKH [Swan's Orange], Seckle, Winter, N61is, Clapp's Favorite, 
Benrr6 d'Anjon, Doynn6 d'fet*. 

* Non.— Wliat Unds to ptant, depends bo large); upon locsl condithiDS of loU, eleTBtlon, 
etc., that, at best, this Hxt can only be », general guide. 

lit. The best Kites for apples snd grapes are elsraMd, Umeetone, clay BoUa. that are not 
too rich, BDd ore free from uutliiielj froita. 

Sod. Tarieciea that succeed ben on certain aolla and aubtoUa are the beat to plant on 
■fmllaT sltcfl. 

trd. For tlie poorer Bites plant only the hardiest. 

4tli. To ^-erent oootaglon ol lungui dlBeaaea plant but few kinds. 

Itb. QIts ptot«cUoa U> tree tnmlu, proper cultivation; and to secure best reaulU ipray 
to prevent Injury from tniecti and lungua dlaeaae*. 

tProDOtmoed Mack-man. ^-, . 
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PLUMS. 

For general cultivation — De Soto, Cheney. 

Near Lake Wehigan — Lombard, Imperial Gage, Yellow Egg [Uagnum 
BoDtim], Duane'B Purple. 
For trial ~-Ro]ihigatono, Wolf, Ocheda, Rookford. 

CHERRIES. 

For general cufKvaffoit — English Morello, Earl^ and Late Riclimoad 
[Kentish]. 
For trial — Wragg, Ostheim, Bessarabian. 



For general cultivation and tkipping— •War6eld, Sandoval, 'Creaeat, 
Wilson. 

For near markeU and home gardens — *Bubach, "Warfleld, •Cresent, 
Jessie, Wilson, *Haverland, 'Mancheswr, Sandoval, *Bubach No. 6. 

Beat varieties to furnish pollen for imperfect Jtotnering kinds — Wilson, 
Capt. Jack, Mlchera Earlj, Jessie, Sandoval. 

Best imperfeet flowering fcinds—Bubach, Crescent, Warfield, Haverland. 

For (riai — Earle, Wood [Beder Wood], Hoard, Van Deman, Park 
Beauty, Enhance, 'Stayman's No. I, 'Princess, 'Great PaciSc. 

GRAPES. 

For general cultivation — Moore's Early, Worden, Concord, Delaware 
Brighton, Telegraph. 

Froatu and itnfavortd>le localities — Jaueaville, Hoore's Early, Worden, 
Victor, Ulster, Champion. 

For amateurs — Niagara, Lady, Wyoming, Lindley, Ve^evenea, Mas- 
easoit. Wilder, Conqueror, Black-Hawk, Naomi, Green Mountain. 

BLACK RASPBERRIES. 

For general cultivation ~-Qxegf!;, Ohio, Souhegan, Nemaha; recommend 
nith winter protection. Ohio may do without protection. 
For trial — John's Sweet, Palmer, Hilborn. Older. 

RED RASPBEERXES. 

For general cultivation — Cuthbert, Turner, Shaffer, Marlboro, with win- 
ter protection. Turner may do without protection. 

* Hm Impeifect Aoitot*, and most be planted near those hartng perfect flowers. 
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BLACKDERRIBS. 

For general atilivation — Snjder, Stone's Hard j, Ancient Briton. [Win- 
ter protection is recommended for all.] 
For Wai— Taylor. 

DEWBERRIES. 
Lucretia, Bartel. 



Red Dutch, White Dutch, White Grape, Victoria, Fay, Albert, BJjlland, 
Lee's (black). 



For general cultivation— Soughton, Downing, American Cliuter. 
For trial — Smith's, Industry. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS RECOMMENDED. 



EVERaREBNS. 

For general planting — in order named; White Fine, Norway Spruce, 
White Spruce, Arbor Vitse, Balsam Fir, Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine. 

For ornamental planting — in order nataed: Hemlock, Bed Cedar, 
Siberian, Arbor Vitse, Dwarf Pine, Red or Norway Pine. 



DECIDUOUS TREES. 

For rimier— White Ash, Black Walnut, Hickory, Black Cherry, But- 
ternut, White Oftk, European Larch, American Larch. 

Street Shade rrees — White Elm, Hard Maple, Baaawood or Linden, 
Aahleaf Uapie (Acer Negundo), Norway Maple, Hackberry. 

For Lawn Planting — Weeping Cut leaved Birch. American Mountain, 
Aah, Green Ash, Horse Chestnut, European Mountain Aeh, Wisconsin 
Weeping Willow, Oak-leaved Mountain Aah, White Birch, Weeping 
Oolden-barked Ash, Weeping Mountain Aah, Weeping Poplar. 



ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. 

Hardy Shrubs — Snowball, Syringa, Upright Honeysuckle, European 
Strawberry Tree, Fringe or Smoke Tree, Purple-leaved Barbary; Lilac, 
White, Purple and Persian; Black Alder; Nine Bark. 

Half Hardy Shrube — Deutzia (Oraeilia), Weigelia {Rosea), Flowering 
Almond, red and white; Spirea, Frunifolia and others, Flowering Quince, 
Cut leaved Sumac, Hydrangea OrandiSora. 

Climbers — American Ivy (Ampelopais gwinqtiefolia). Scarlet Honey- 
euokle {Lonieera Hempervirena), Fragrant Honeysuckle {Lontcera Jack- 
manni). Virgin's Bower {Clematis Virginiana), Climbing Bitter Sweet and 
Ampelopeis Veitchii. 
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Trees and Shrubs Recoumekdbd. 



ROSES (with protection.) 

Climbert — Queen of the Prairie, Qmia ot the Prairie, Baltimore Belle, 
ISaxj Washiagton. 

Mom RoBev — Princess Adelaide, Lujtembourg, Henr7 Martin, Created. 
Moae. 

Hybrid and June Bomb — PeraJan, Yellow Harrison, Uadam Plantier, 
General Jacqueminot, La France, General Washington, Paul Neron, 
Magna Charta. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 

Aa amended February, 188S. 



CONSTITUTION. 



Article I. This society shall be known aa the Wisconsin State Horti- 
oultural Society. 

Article II. Its object shall be the advancement of the art and science 
of botticutura throuKhout the state. 

AbtIclb m. Its members shall consist of annual members, paying an 
annual fee of one dollar, which shall entitle the wife of such member to 
the privilefiee of full membership; of secretaries of locU horticultural 
societies reporting to the state society, who shall be considered members - 
ex-o^Mo; of life members, paying a fee of ten dollars at one time; of hon- 
orary life members, who shall be distinguished for merit in horticultural 
and kindred soienc^e, or who shall confer any particular beneUt upon the 
society; and honoraiT/ annual members, who may, by vote, be invited to 
participate in the ptoceedinKs of the society. 

Article IV. Its officers shall consist of a President, Vine- President, 
Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, Superintendent, 
and an Executive Board, consisting of the foregoing officera and additional 
members, one from each congressional district of the state, five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum at any of its meetings. In addition to the fore> 
going officers, the presidents of all local horticultural societies reporting to 
this society shall be deemed honorary members and exofficio vice-presi- 
dents of this society. All officers shall be elected by ballot, and shall hold 
their office for one year thereafter, and until their successors are elected; 
provided, the additional executive members may be elected by the county 
or local horticultural societies of their respective districts. 

Article V. The society shall hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers, commencing on the flrat Monday in February. It may also hold a 
meeting in December of each year, at such place and time as may be de- 
cided upon by the society, or the executive committee for the exhibition of 
fruit and for discussions, and such other meeting for discuBaiona and ex- 
hibitions as the executive committee may direct, at such time and place as 
the executive Ixiard shall designate. 

Article VI. This constitution, with the accompanying by-laws, may 
be amended at any r^^ular meeting, by a two thirds vote of the members 
present. 
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BYLAWS. 

I. The president shall preside at meetiDga, and with the advice of the 
recording; secretary, call all meetings of the societj, and have general eu- 
pervisioo of the affairs of the society, and shall deliver an annual address 
upon some subject connected with horticulture. 

II. The vice-president shall act in the absence or disability of the 
president, and perfonn the duties of the chief officer. 

ni. The secretarj shall attend to all the cortespondence, shall record 
the proceedings of the society, preserve all papers belonging to the same, 
and superintend the publication of its reports. He shall also present a 
detailed report of the afifaixBof the society, at its annual meeting. He 
shall also endeavor to secure reports from the various committees, and 
from local societies of the condition and progress of horticulture in the 
various districts of the state, and report the same to the society. It shall 
be the duty of the secretary to make an annual report to the governor of 
the state, of the transactions of the society, according to the provisiona of 
the statutes for state reports, 

IT. The treasurer shall keep an account of all moneys belonging to the 
society and disburse the same on the written order of the president, coun- 
tersigned by the secretary, and shall make an annual report of the receipts 
and disbursements, and furnish the secretary with a copy of the same, on 
or before the first day of the annual meeting. The treasurer elect shall, 
before entering upon the discharge of the duties of hie office, give good 
and sufficient bonds, for the faithful performance of his duties, subject to 
the approval of the executive committee, 

V. The executive board may, subject to the approval of the society, 
manage all its afFairs aud fill vacancies in the board of officers; three of 
their number, as designated by the president, shall constitute a finance 



VI. It shall be the duty of the finance committee to settle with the 
treasurer, and to examine and report upon all the bills or claims against 
the society which may have been presented and referred to them. 

VII. The standing committies of this society shall be as follows; Ist, 
Committee on Finance, consisting of three members; 3d, conimittee on 
Nomenclature and New Fruits, consisting of three members; 8d, Committee 
on Observation, as now provided. Said committee to be appointed annually 
by the executive committee of the society. 
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ACT OF RE-ORGANIZATION, 



t> LAWS BELATINQ TO TBE 



STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



CHlfTEB ISl, Lt.WS OF 18T9, AS AMENDED BY CSAPTEB 14, LaWS OF 1887. 

Section 1. The executive committee of the Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Societj, shall hereafter consist of the president, secretaxj and treas- 
urer of said society, and of one member from each congresaional district 
of the atste, said members from the congreeeional districts to be chosen 
annually by the county and local horticultural Bocietiea in the respective 
districts. 

Section 2. The present officers and executive committee of said so- 
ciety shall bold tneir respective offices until the Tuesday next succeeding 
the first Monday in February, 1880, and until their successorB are ap- 
pointed. 

SECnOM 3. It shall be the duty of said socie^ to aid in the formation 
and maintenance of county and local horticultural societies, to promote the 
horticultural interests of the state by the holding of meetings for ^discus- 
sion; by the collection and dissemination of valuable information in regard 
to the cultivation of fruits, flowers and trees adapted to our soil and clim- 
ate, and in every proper way to advance the fruit and tree growing inter- 
est of the state. 

Section 4. The annual meeting of the society for the election of its 
officers, the transaction of general business, and the consideration of ques- 
tions pertaining to horticulture, shall be held at such time and place as 
may be determined at the last preceding annual meeting. In case of the 
failure of such meeting to so determine, the executive board may call 
such meeting by giving at least thirty days' notice to eacb member of the 
society. 

SseriON 6. All vacancies in the offices of said society may be filled by 
the executive committe; and should there be a failure to elect a member 
of the executive committee in any district, the vacancy may he filled by a 
two-thirds vote of the members of the society present at any regular ap- 
pointed meeting. 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of the secretary of said society to make 
an annual report to the governor of the state of the transactians of the 
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Act of Reobqanization. xxiii 

Bociety, including an itemized aoooant of all money expended during the 
year, in addition to snch matters as are now speciBed in the law relating to 
the same. 

Cbaptbr S36, Laws of 1889. 
'' Skction S, And further, there shall be printed annually upon the ap- 
proval and order of the commissioners of public printing, t«ii thousand 
oopiee of the transactions of the Wisconain State Agricultural Society, the 
same to embrace the reports of the county and other agricultural societies, 
and such matters pertuning to the agricultural iuduBtries of the state as 
shall be deemed important, provided the whole number of printed pages 
shall not exceed four hundred. Seven thousand copies of the transactions 
of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, the same to embrace such 
abstracts of reports of county and other horticultural societiee, and such 
matters pertaining to the horticultural interests of the state as shall be 
deemed important, provided that the whole number of printed pages shall 
not exceed two hundred. Gigbt thousand copies of the transactions of the 
State Dairymen's Association, the same to embrace such other matters 
pertaining to the dairy interests of the state as shall be deemed essential, 
provided that the whole numbei of printed pages shall not exceed two 
hundred. Twelve thousand copies of the report of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment station of the State University, provided that the whole number 
of printed p^es shall not exceed two hundred and fifty. Two thousand 
copies of each of said reports to be bound separately in cloth, all others 
singly in paper. 

U iSEcnoN 6. The reports provided foe in the preceding section shall be 
distributed ad follows, through the superintendent of public property: Fif- 
teen copies to each member of the legislature, fifty copies to the State 
Horticultural Society, ten copies to each county agricultural society, and 
district industrial association, which embraces two or more counties and 
furnishes the State Agricultural Society a report of its proceedings, to each 
of the four societies named in the preceding section, fifty copies of each of 
the reports of the other three societiee, twenty-Sve copies of each of the 
reports to the library of the state nniverslty; to the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, secretary of state, state treasurer, attorney -general, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, rulroad commissioner and insurance com- 
missioner, twenty-five copies each: to the state superintendent of agricul- 
tural institutes, fifty copies; to the superintendent of public property, com- 
niissioner of labor statistics, adjutant* general, quartermaster general, state 
board of health, each ten copies; to each public libnur in the state, two 
copies; to each state normal school, two copies; to each of the state charit- 
able and penal institutions, one copyi and the remaining copies to the re- 
spective societies for distribution by their secretaries. 

Sbciiom 7. In no case shall the number of printed pages in any report 
provided for in the act exceed the maximum number specified, except upon 
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xxiv Wisconsin State Hobticultubal Society. 

writl«n request of the officer Hubmittisg the same, and then only upon pre- 
vious written approval of a majority of the commiBaioners of public print- 
ing, 8uch application and approval to be fll^d with the secretary of state. 

Chapter 417, Laws of 1889. 

Shction 1. The Rovemot la hereby authorized to set apart by proclama- 
tion one day in each year to be observed as a tree planting or arbor day, 
requesting all public schools and colleges to observe the same by suitable 
eserciaes, having for their object the imparting of knowledge of horticul- 
ture, in the department known as arboriculture, and the adornment of 
school and public grounds, 

Section 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage and publication. 

Approved April 16, I88B. 

JOFNT EKSOLTJTION MO. 19, A. 

Whsreas, The Wisconsin State Horticultural Society has many valuable 
books which it is desirable shall be preserved; and 

Whekeas, Many such have heretofore been lost in. moving from room to 
room; therefore, 

Besolved by the aeeembty, the senate cotumrring. That room number 
tweutj-seven (27) In the capitol, is hereby set apart for the permanent use 
of said horticultural society; provided, that nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to prevent its use by the clerical force of either branch of the 
l^islature during any session thereof. 
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REPORT 



TRANSACTIONS AT THE SUMMER MEETINGS 

OF TEB 

Wisconsin Stste Sorticultuml Society. 

At O. A. R. Hall, Kilbmirit City, June 33, 24, 1891. 



Meeting called to order at II A. M., by Frestdent M. A. Thajer and the 
following conimittoes were appointed: 

On fVatt— A. J. Phillipe, West Salem; A. D. Barnes, Waupaca; Mrs. 
N. Palmer, Brodhead. 

On Flatcera — lSn. B. A. Hoxie, BvaoBviUe; Mra. J, McGillivray, Black 
lUver Falls; Wm. Springer, Fremont. 

On Program— B. S. Eoxie. EvansTiUe; Prof. C, W. Smith, Eilboum 
City; Prof. E. 8. Ooff. Hadieoa. 

On Exhibits— A. J. Phillipe, West Salem; L. O. Kellogg, Ripoa; D. C. 
Converae, Ft. AtkinsoD. 

On Entertainment — L. H. Brown, S. Brown, Kilboum City; W. A. 
Bameey (address not known). 

On Mv»ic — J. E. Jones, Eilboum City. 

In stating the object of the meeting President U. A. Thayer said: There 
is one way in which the people of your«ity are liable to make a miatake. 
Wa did so in Sparta two ypai;B ago when the summer meeting of this so- 
ciety was held there; we thought the premiums offered were only for the 
men'bers of the State Society and that eihibita were expected to be made 
entirely by them. Now I dc not want you to err aa we did; this meeting 
is for you as much as for us; the exhibits are wanted from the people of 
the place rather than from the State Horticultural Society, In Sparta, 
after we understood it, we went around and solicited, exhibits from the 
growers of house plants and the result was that several who did not think 
they bad anything worthy of exhibition received premiums to the amount 
of eix or seven dollars. We want you all to bring in yonr pl^ts and 
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3 Wisconsin State Horticultural Societt. 

floners, this ia jour meeting: we hope 70U will consider it ae such and 
that it will prove beniflcial to 70U as well as to ua, 

Uotion made by Mrs Campbell that Sec. Hoxie be a committee of one on 
couTtisies; motion prevailed, 

The Secretary annonnced the program for the afternoon session and an • 
adjourment was declared. 

G. A. R. Hall, 2 P. M. 

President M. A. Thayer — Before opening formally, I wish to say a few 
words to the people and children who are assembled here. We have come 
to your beautiful city to transact business for our society, but we want you 
to feel that this meeting is for the general good of all. We would like to 
have questions sent up to the table, after the reading of each paper, relat- 
ing to the subjects under consideration, because it is the discussions that 
make theee meetings profitable. We will provide competent persons to 
answer them and we hope you will not, forget to send them up. 

Af ler singing, by a quartette of ladies, J. E. Jones, Kilbourn City, gave 
the following address of welcome: 

Mr. President, Ladie» and Gentlemen of the Wiseontin State Hortieui- 
tural Society: In olden times, when cities were surrounded by gat«B and 
walls it was the custom to present to guests and visitors the keys of the 
cities as a token of respect and an indication of the cordiality of the wel- 
come tendered them, but there are no gates and walls to the city of Kil- 
bourn. If we had met you with maidens decked with flowers, forming a 
procession heralded by bands of music, your entrance into our city might 
have been more triumphal, your welcome more elaborate, but none the 
more cordial. We welcome you to the hospitality of our homes, we in- 
vite you to the enjoyment of our beautiful scenery and hope that your stay 
amon^ us will be productive of mutual good. 

Your society seems to have found a word big enough and broad enough 
to employ — if I may be allowed to coin a word — the effeminate side of 
agriculture, for this is what the cultivation of fruits and flowers seems to 
me to be. It is the part of agriculture that softens and adorns, that gives 
tone to the surroundings. 

I might present to you the picture of a honie whose owner cultivated 
flowers and shrubhery, making his home attractive to its inmates and an 
object of beauty to the passer by, on the one hand, and on the other, one 
that has no indication of cultivation in its surroundings; the one evidenc- 
ing happiness and prosperity, the other thriftileasnees and discontent; the 
illustration serves to show the need of the work of your society. 

Your welcome is not an unappreciative one; we know who you ate and 
how much to appreciate your presence in our midst, we expect to be 
profited by your meetings. We feel that we may hope another season, 
after having had this convention, to surprise you with the improvement 
we have made. 
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Frdit Rbqions in Wisconsin. 3 

About four mouths ago your presldeiit came among ua and organized a 
Horticultural Society; at present it is small but it la Krowing. But few of 
the village people have become members as yet, and it may be your duty 
as a state society to demonstrate to the people aa I said before, that the 
term horticulture embraces all of the effeminate side of agriculture, the 
cultivation of fruits and flowers, that it relates to home adornment and 
villi^e improTement. 

I do not wish to spoil your welcome by prolonging it, and will leave you 
to the free enjoyment of the beauty of your surroundings, the Dells, the 
glens, and the many places of interest for which the Wisconsin river is 



By J. J. UcQiLLivRAT, Black River Falls. 

Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It would be hard for me to 
respond to this gentleman's eloquence, but we wish to thank you for your 
<sordial welcome to this delightful spot; we thank 'you for your invitation 
to meet with you. 

I want to inform you that the Wiaoonsin State Horticultural Society is 
a traveling show of fruits and flowers. We feel that we have received a 
profit from tJie meeting of the state society with UB last summer at Black 
River Falls, and we feel sure that youVill be profited by ourmeeting with 
you. 

Horticulture is a buainetts in which all can enter. It is not merely for 
retired capitalists, merchants and men of leisure, but it is sne which all 
can^enterand be profited. We are glad tbs is the case and we are glad 
tiiat OoA has placed everything here to make our work in this profession 
so snccesaful in this locality and we are confident that He will not lay the 
sickle until the harvest is rendy. 

Again thanking you for your very cordial welitome, I leave the meeting 
in your hands. 



FEUIT REGIONS OP WISCONSIN. 
By a. L, Hatch, Ithaca, 

Mr. President, Ladies and Oentlemen : — I regret exceedingly that I have 
to stand here after so much eloquence and grace and lead your thoughts 
80 quickly from the ornamental to the practical, but I will endeavor to be 
brief in the treatment of my subject. 

If we look over the state of Wisconsin we will find it is a great state in 
its area, greater than all New England ia its possibilities and nearly as 
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great in its area. Wa have a, unique fruit country. (Ur. Hatch illustrated 
his remarks by the use of geological charts showing the different forma- 
tions, deposits, etc.) You will see here on these ntaps the igneous rocks^ 
Potsdam sandstone beds, the drifttess area — an area of about ten thousand 
square miles; this region is cut into deep valleys and represents the ridge 
land and valleys; here you have the galena beds and the sandstone and 
limestone formations. 

The greatest beneficial [though generally considered a calamity], was the 
glacial drift; it brought soils and pulverized down the rocks and gave- 
character to this region, it is going to be the geological region of the base 
rock. The tilt of the base rock gives rise to the artesian wells and that in- 
itself is a unique fracture in Wisconsin horticulture. 

We find that Wood county is accredited with having about two thousand 
acres of cranberries. The cranberry is a plant that avoids limestone, 
Juneau county is next on the list, having nearly one thousand acres, the- 
next is Jackson county with a little less than 800 acres. The crop, as- 
reportedin 1888 or 188S, is very near 300,000 bushels, according to the 
published statistics. The next important crop in that section is the blue- 
berries and huckleberries. 

In localities favorable to artesian wells, small fruits, especially strawber- 
ries, can be succeesfully grown as the flowing wells would afford water tot" 
irrigating purposes, thus causing the fruit to fill out and mature, resulting 
in large yields, while without irrigation poor returns would be had in~ 
times of drouth. 

The value of artesian wells to small fruit growers la but dimly realized' 
at the present time. 

In Portage, Wood, Jackson, Juneau and Monroe counties is an immensfr 
tract in which the soil is nearly or quite free from lime. The apple does 
not and cannot thrive in this region, but it is a paradise for the cranberry, 
huckleberry and blueberry. I have l>een informed that from 35.000 tO' 
80,000 bushels of huckleberries and blueberries are annually shipped from 
this region by a single line of railroad, and this represents but a fraction ot 
the entire product. 

About 80.000 barrels of cranberries were shipped from this region last 
year. Proliably few of you have ever realized the magnificent proportions- 
of that industry, the huckleberry and blueberry crop, and although 
it may never be successfully cultivated, it is an industry that can|t)e saved 
and the tract of land made productive. This vast tract should be devel- 
oped for those^fruits that cannot endure a limestone soil. On the other- 
hand there are large areas in the state in which the natural rock is lime- 
stone, and these are adapted to apple culture wherever we find the climatic 
conditions to be favorable. The bluffs of Richland and Sauk conntiee and 
a large region bordering Green Bay have a sandy clay soil resting on a bed- 
rock of limestone, the proper conditions for the apple. The Qre^n Bay 
r^ion is specially favored, because the Ice which is retained in the hay late- 
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Fruit Regions in Wisconsin. 5 

in spring teada to cool the atmoaphere. And that retards the opeamg of the 
flower buds. The time will come when these regions will be famous for 
the products of their orchards. 

It is common to saj of Micfaigan and Ohio, " thej are the apple states;" 
yet I haTe heard it said that one county in WiBconsin furnished more apples 
than both of them put together. I believe there are some soils for apple 
-culture in the vicinity of Antigo, superior to any couutry yet known and I 
beUeve when some of our bankers, our capitalists, go out to buy land on 
which to cultivate apples they wilt Qud we have better land than they have 
in those so-called apple producing states. 

I know that txmt growing has always paid me, although I have had fail- 
ures as well as success. 

When the asseesor found out how many cats and dogs, old wagons and 
watches I had, I asked him what be wanted to know about horticultural 
Itroducts. He said, -'Ohl aren't they about the same as they were last 
year?" Now, you can guess about what kind of reliable statistics he. will 
report. 

I believe, when Wisconsin horticulture is developed that it will no 
longer be said that is is not a fruit growing state, and that it will be con- 
sidered as good a state for a young man to settle in as any in the United 
States, and that the United States is as good as any country iu the world. 

[Secretary spoke of the statistics being so incorrect that they ought not 
to go into the volume that is just going to press,] 

Wu. Toole — I move that our secretary be instructed to put the statis- 
tics of fruit growing in the volume with the comments neceesary, for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the people, in the state, to them, who do 
dot know their accuracy. Motion prevailed. 

Z. K. Jkwitt — I think the statement with regard to blaeberries is far too 
low, it should be four times as much. 

A. L. EIatch — It is extraordinary then. 

PBB8. THA.YEa — Friends, the question that I think should come in here 
is, what kind of soil is essential to growing apples? Ar« conditions ia 
Eilbourn and vicinity rij^ht for apple growing? 

lA Voice. J That is what we want to know, 

A. L. Hatch — I find that the Wisconsin valley has a olimetoloi:^ of its 
own. I found the Harrison rose and the Flowering Almond growing there 
^thout protection and I believe that right along this Wisconsin valley ap- 
ple growing will be successful. If a man has Potsdam as a basis or would 
strike it iu going two or three feet he wsuld not be successful in growing 
Apple trees because the soil would be too cold and sour for the roots. 

Prbs. Thaykh— What can be grown there ? 

A. L. Hatch —Strawberries would grow there although owing to sweep 
of winds and untimely frosts, you might have a spot that you could not 
gcow them successfully on. 

Every man must be his own judge about the climatology of his locatioD. , 
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EVERY SCHOOL A HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Bt^Prof. Chbstek W. Suith, Eilboura City, Wis. 

In tlieee delightful days of June, so full ot music of birds and odor of 
flowers, it is easy to lose one's self in the blissful realm of the ide&L We 
Hre prone to 

"Go abroad. 
Upon the paths of nature, and when all 
Its voices whisper, and its silent things 
Are breathing the deep beauty of the world, 
Kneel at its simple altar." 

"There is to me, 
A daintiness about these early flowers 
That touches me like poetry. They blow out 
With such a simple loveliness among 
The common herbs of pastures, and breathe 
Their livee so unobtrusively ! like hearts 
Whose beatings are too gentle for this world. 
If life were but one long June" 

no mind could imagine a higher heaven nor a paradise more perfect. 

But^the chief end of man is not to fritter away his little life in day- 
dreams ot this unachievable. " Life is real." and he alone is successful 
who makes life earnest; earnest in the love he bears to humanity; earnest 
in the eflfort he makes to serve that humanity wisely; earnest in having a 
true purpose and earnest in working out that purpose patiently, persist- 
ently and honestly. 

Without taking your time to prove the worthiness of the purpose of thi» 
Horticultural Society, I wish you first to notice tltat the objects for 
which this society was organized come home to the interests, — to the 
pockets as well as the hearts — of all classes of people. The Horticultural 
Society is not an association to monopolize the strawberry trade. It is not 
an association of but one kind of specialists, although there should be — 
there must be — specialists in each of its many departments. I say there 
should be specialists for each department for life is too short for any one 
man to acquire an intimate knowledge of even one of the three great king- 
doms^of nature. In what ever lot your life may tie cast, whether in sunny 
climes or northern snows, in the poor man's hut or the palace of the 
wealthy, whether you are iRoorant or educated, young or old, you lov© 
the green grass and the cool shade, the luscious fruits that a home has 
made. I shall leave to another's paper the pleasant task of showing the 
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moral influeace of the development of this natural love of nature. I 
aaeume that the study of nature is good for the heart. 

No,theaimof this Bociet; is not to organize a new " trust " ao that a 
tew Bia.y ride where many must walk, but it is to help oultivate in all 
clasaen the natural love of the beautiea of nature so that the poor man may 
really and truly inherit the earth, not as a barren deaert but as a garden of 
bliss, of trees and treagurea of flowers. It gives me unspeakable joy to 
say to you that the title of my paper is not a visionary scheme, but al- 
ready nearly an accomplished fact. All over this fair state of Wisconsin 
are school-houses, little and big, like flowere dotting the landscape. The 
custom of observing Arbor Day in these schools is comparatively a new 
one, but the eagerness with which the children respond to proper encour- 
agement in the work, shows that no backward step can now be taken. The 
encouragement given Arbor Day by this society has been a great and con- 
stant benefit. Every school should be a horticultural society. Not that 
every pupil should formally join this society, but every teacher in the 
state should know of its existence, ite purposes and methods of working. 
Every teacher should be interested in the success of this society and so im- 
press his or her pupils with the importance of its objects. 

Now I do not believe in trying to follow a half dozen professions. I be- 
lieve the teacher's only burliness is not only to teaoh school but to teach a 
KOOd Bohool, and I do not urge this observance of Arbor Day and the cul- 
tivation of Sowers and trees upon schools as a special study or as a nevr 
duty. It is not a new duty. This encouragement in the beautifying of 
school yards and door yards, roadsides and cemeteries is right ia the line 
of educational work. It is especially true in this modem moral suasion 
age that no school is much of a success where there is not harmony of 
sentiment between teacher and pupils, and this work of teaching children 
to take an interest in horticulture as it relates to flowers and treec, this 
effort of the teacher to get near to nature's heart is the only royal road I 
know of that leads straight to the childish heart. Geoi^e Eliot says: " A 
difference of tastes ia a great strain upon the affections." The converse of 
this is that a union of sympathies is a foe to discord and a surety of suc- 
cesB. But does this love of nature's good cheer, and this, great outdoor 
paradise come in the line of the childish sympathies ? 

Qo with me some fine morning in June, to any country road that leads 
to the little school'house. Watch the little boys, most of them, and all of 
the little girls— bless their sunny hearts— what are they doing along the 
road? Picking flowers. It depends upon who the teacher is whether they 
are picking them for her or not It does not matter that "teacher " haa 
never asked for these first flowers of the season. These buds of love for 
flowers are in the hearts of all children, and in the sprinR they begin to 
swell, and only await the soft showers of encouragement and warmth of 
sympathy to bring them forth to bloeson into the rarest of plants. I know 
that in sonie hearts these buds are latent. I know too that in some schools 
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no soft Bhoweta of encoungement and wanatb of sjnnpath; ever beam 
from the stern &ud watchful eje of the teacherof books. The teacher who 
has never heard of the great free world ontside the school-room except by 
the adjectives horrid, wet or dustj, too hot or too cold. But euch school 
keepers are exceedingly rare, thank heaven. I know -too that these buds 
of love for the true and beautiful in nature are latent in the hearts of 
thousands of city children who never have seen a wild Sower nor heard a 
free bird sing. God pity them, and God bless the great hearts that are 
bringing fresh showers to these withering buds through the medium of the 
Fresh Air Fund. 

These illustratioas not only prove that this branch of horticulture esiats 
naturally in every school, but, also suggests the wisdom of the movement 
to guide theee tastes in obildren to beneficial results. I do not wish to form 
a new society, but there ahould be some system in the methods by which 
teachers are to kindle and encourage this love of tree and shrub. The plan 
is well started. The governor has but followed the lead of other states in 
offering a reward to the school makipg the most improvenient in its yard 
and surroundings. 

Why should not this society be in closer touch with the teachers 
of the statel It is easy to get the addresses of these teacbere. It ia 
eaaier to get the addresses of the county superintendenta of the state. 
Would it be expecting or asking too muoii that each teacher report to the 
secretary of this society once a year, the work done in her school? Much 
ignorance prevails among teachers upon the kind of work to be done and 
how to do it. Two years ago I found mybelf in need of information about 
Arlmr Day, and upon writing to Mr. Eozie, I received just what I wanted. 
2 am certain ttiat teachers would be benefited by deBnite instructious as 
to how and what to plant, how to cultivate, and, also, how to orgnnize 
their schools into successful working societies. Consideiing the work 
done by the stale officers to popularize this work, it would be easier for a 
repreeentativ'e of this society to gain the co-operation of couniy superin- 
tendents at their annual state conventions. 

These are but suggestions. As a teacher, us a citizen and parent, I am 
interested in this work of humanizing and cultivating the higher tastes of 
the rising generation. Every act done to inspire a respect and love of 
home in the hearts of our future citizens will be so much to stem the tide 
<rf tramps tliat seem slowly but surely undermining the foundation of our 
civilization. 

The culture of trees and flowers develops a permanent love of the spot 
where they grow. The man or woman is not living who can go back tc 
the dreamy days of childhood and call up the scenes in that long ago when 
"you and I were young Uaggie," and not remember the trees and flowers 
he loved, the little brook leading through the meadow from the springi 
The flowers his mother used to tend by the side of the path that led to the 
front "gaiti" Alas, we cannot know those joys now, nor sing those songa 
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again, but we can help our own boys and girls to appreciate the good, the 
true and the beautitul. We oau do more than plant a tree. We can plant 
a custom in the school BTstem. of this nation of tree culture and flower cul- 
ture and home culture. 

Sec. Hoxie — I wish to thank Prof. Smith for the au^eationa contained 
in bis paper and would also like to take about three minutes to say a few 
words about the subject of Arbor Day, beoanse our Society was the first to 
take action upon it. I sent out last spring three thousand circulars relating 
to the observance of Arbor Day. State Superintendent Wells sent out fire 
thousand. The superintendent of Calumet county sent to me for circulars 
to distribute among the teachers in bis county, and thus the work begun 
bas grown on our hands; nest year we hope to do much more. I sent a 
program to Superintendent Wells and invited bim to attend this meeting, 
I will read the short letter received from him in reply; 

Junk 19, 189). 
B. S. HoxiE, Esq , Evansville, Wis, " 

Dear Sir — I am in receipt of voura of the 8th inst. and I thank you for 

the invitation, and regret thai I shall be unable to attend at Eilboum City 
owing to previous engagementB; but I am in most hearty accord with the 
apirit and purposes of your Society. I am able to assure you and the Society 
that special improvements of many school grounds baa resulted from the 
«Sort made by you and others to call attention to the purposes and means 
■of Arbor Day observances. 

Reapectfullv. 

O. E. Wells, 

State Superintendent. 

Prof. Goff — I want to say a few words about Prof. Smith's paper; the 
only thing lackmg was he did not go half far enough. An old gray-haired 
-German who helps me on the Experimental Farm said lo me, in very 
broken English, as I set a graft, " that is just the way my teacher taught 
me bow to set a graft in Bavaria foity-five years ago," and I thought that 
in Germany forty five years ago, they were ahead of ob; they did not teach 
flo much of bank accounts as we do, but they taught the rudiments of 
horticulture. 

A. D. Babnes — I would like to say a few words about horticulture in 
"Waupaca, We have a society there that is doing good work; we hold oar 
meetings regularly and they are well attended, we expect our society will 
be productive of good for our town. We have improved the surroundings 
of our school house and we are fitting up a public park that is finely loca- 
ted, and when completed, will be a great acquisition. 

Pbof. Clark, Baraboo — The local society of Baraboo held a horiicul- 
tural show at the time wild fioners were in bloom. Premiums were offered 
by members of the horticultural society; we gave the pupilsahatf holiday, 
if wo may call it so, and they took a great deal of interest in the work of 
preparing for the exhibit. I would like to make the auggeation that the 
atate society would do better to co-operate with the teachers and schools, 
in regard to Arbor Day observance, than with the local societies. 

Secretary — We have in the state about fifteen or twenty societies and 
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about twenty thousand achools, hence ;ou see that it would be a more 
difBcuIt matter to interest all the schoola in our state to aecure their co- 
operation. Baraboo has a live society and bo has Sparta, and several others 
I tuight mention. 

M. A, Thateb — At our Arbor Day meeting last spring, I made a propo- 
sition to all the school children of Sparta that 1 would give each one, who 
would set out and care for them, two raspberry plants. I would give them 
instructions in planting, and to all who made them live I would give four 
plants the next year. About 400 children availed themselves of the offer. 

This proves to me that an intense interest can be awakened among chil- 
dren in regard to horticulture. It is an intense pleasure to the children to 
have a growing plant to care for and I hope the time will come when the 
state society will say to every child fae can have a choice raspberry or some 
other plant that he may care for. 

J. S. Harris— I know your time ia limited but I would lite to talk on this 
subject. While I beheve every school should be a horticultural society, 
every horticultural society is a school. It used to be thought that horticul- 
turists, like lawyers were born, now we know they must grow. The pos- 
sibilities of fruit culture in Wisconsin, or Minnesota, would no longer be 
auuncertainty if children were properly instructed and taught to love it. 
I believe that the rudiments of horticulture sliould be taught in the schools 
and if it is correctly taught so that the proper conditions for successful 
fruit growing are understood, these prairies, devoid of forests, that let the 
winds sweep over you and destroy your fruits, will be avoided when the 
selection of a site for an orchard is made. 

Wm. Toole — We all realize that the topic under consideration covers 
very broad ground; we cannot do a great deal in the line of Arbor Day ob- 
servance without considering the children's right to the play ground. While 
our school grounds should be provided with a certain amount of shade 
trees, shrubs and flowers, there should be sutBuient room for athletic 
games and recreation. We find agents going all over the country selling 
trees to districts, to set out on school grounds, with the understanding that 
they will replace all that die out. While some may think this desirable it is 
much better to know how to set out trees to make them live than to set 
them improperly and have them die, because they are unsightly until re- 
removed and the object sought is defeated. 

Chas, Hieschinger — The principal question about Arbor Day was, 
"where can we get trees and shrubbery at wholesale rates?" Agents say, 
"send me the list of twelve varieties that the Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society recommended people to set out."' So you see it gave those fellows 
something to work on. 

J. S. Haeeis— When you get this movement properly worked up, the 
state, or some other authoirty, will give the trees and then there will not 
be so much of an opportunity for the tree peddlers to drive their trade. 

Secketaky— I never counted up or gave the subject a thought before. 
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but I Kuees there were just twelve trees recommended for Arbor Day plant- 
ing, aad I presume if they w*;re still furtlier designated, aa U> the fitness 
for certain localities, there would be the same set of questions or similar ones 
to reply to. So you see these things cannot always he provided for because 
we cannot foresee what coatingencies may arise. 



A HORTICULTURAL TRIP WITH A REPORT OF 
TRIAL STATIONS. 

By B. S. Gopf. 

That much may he gained by visiting ueighbors who are engaged in the 
sam« calling as nur»«KeH. is a truism that scarcely needs to be repeated. 
But I know full well both from experience and observation, the difficulties 
that arise to prevent most private horticulturists from making anything 
like extended tJiurs of observation among their co-workers. It occurred to 
me therefore, that T could perhaps not serve our mutual interests bett«r 
than in visiting some of the more successful orchards ^nd gardens in the 
stata. and in briefly communicating to you sunh items of interest ut came 
under my observation. 

With this idea in view, I left Madison early on the morning of June 3, 
for the purpose of visiting, among other places, certain orchurds located 
north of Green Bay, from which very flattering reports had reacjed my 
ears. My first objective point was the home of our revered ex-President 
Smith, who had expressed a desire to accompany me in my visit to these 
orchards, and whose companionship I much desired. But I had already 
been advised of Mr. Smith's ieeble health, and therefore hardly dared to 
hope that his strength would ennhle him to carrv out this design. I found 
him slowly recovering from a very severe attack of La Orippe, in the worst 
stage of which, his friends had almost despaired of his recovery. At this 
time he was able to walk about his garden freely, but not sufficiently re- 
covered to warrant a longer journey. Mrs. Smith had also been a sufferer 
from the same malady, but to a less serious extent. 

Mr. Smith still maintains the enthusiastic interest in his gardening oper- 
ations that he has shown for so many years. Hin energy does not fail with 
his declining strength, and he continues to project and carry out improve- 
ments. The past spring he has put down an extensive system of water 
pipes in bis garden from a flowing artesian well on the premises of an ex- 
tensive brewery adjacent to his garden, by means of which he is able to 
water a large part of his crops, and the unusually severe drought of May 
gave him an excellent opportunity to test the value of this improvement. 
He finds it of very great benefit, though of course not a complete substi- 
tute for timely rains. 
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Mr. Smith's strawberr7 beds promieed a good crop at the time of my 
visit. The plants were considerably restricted in grovrth by the dcj 
weather, liut were well set with fruit. Among the small fruits, however, 
the currant promised best. I have certainly never seen a finer show of 
fruit than was presented by Mr, Smith's plantation of the Prince Albert 
and Eiong Bunch Holland currants. The branches of the well-pruned 
bushes were wreaths of &ne clusters that sometimes almost concealed the 
leaves. The Fay currant does not succeed with Mr. Smith. He finds its 
BtetQS too brittle, and the plant unproductive. 

The blackberry and raspberry do not thrive as well as the strawberry and 
currant under Mr. Smith's exceptionally high culture, a fact which helps 
to confirm the view that has often been eipreased, that these fruits succeed 
better on land of moderate fertility than on very rich ground. 

The next morning, Mr, Howard J, Smith, a son of our ex-president, 
accompanied me to the orchard of Mr. O. C. Cook, at Oconto, about SO 
miles north of Qreen Bay City, on the west shore. A ride by carriage of 
4 mOes to the south-west from that station brought as to the pleasant home 
of Mr. Cook, which is surrounded on all sides by bis orchards and nurser- 
ies. Mr. Cook received us cordially, and was very communicative as he 
showed us about his grounds. 

Oconto is very nearly in the latitude of St. Paul and Cbippewa Falls, or 
about 150 miles north of Kilboum City. It is some ten miles south of the 
4Sth parallel, which m^rks the northern boundary of New York and Ver- 
mont, and so far as I can judge, is within a mile or two of the latitude of 
Dr. HoeMn's famous orchard of Newport, Vt. It is, so far as my knowl- 
edge goes, the most northerly orchard of any size in the state, though 
it is much more successful than very many orchards located much further 

Mr. Cook has now 600 bearing trees, from which about 1,500 bushels of 
apples were sold last season, and which promise a fair crop this year. The 
trees, for the most part, are looking well. I saw very little evidence of 
snn -scald, and still less from blight. Even the Russian pears, of which 
Mr. Cooli is testing several varieties, have thus far been free from blight. 
No less to my surprise, Mr. Cook informs me that he is very little troubled 
with the codling moth or apple scab. 

In regard to varietiee, Mr. Cook places McMahan at the head, finding it 
superior to the Duchess in several respects. His choice of varieties for an 
orchard would be McMahan, Wealthy, Duchess and Haas in the order 
named. Strange to say, the Fameuse, which is a great success on the other 
side of the Bay, has failed at Oconto. The same is true of Wolf River. 
Ben Uavis is also a failure. The Pewaukee, Walbridge, Tetofski and Yel- 
low Transparent are successful. The latter blights somewhat. The Red 
Astrachan and Red Lake Winter crab have failed. 

Mr. Cook has not protected the trunks of his trees, but most of them are 
headed quite low. He is a firm advocate of mulching and manuring, aa 
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the ground beneath hie trees fully teetifled. He mulches every year if 
possible with atraw or coarM manure. Hia boU ia a rather light loam, un- 
derlaid with sondj claj, and a portion of it has lieen uaderdmiiied. The 
orchard, and the entire country about Ocouio are oearly level, but Mr. 
Cook would prefer a slope to the northeast. 

Mr. Cook commenced planting apple trees in 18G6. at a time when the 
country about Oconto was very little improved. The first trees set, which 
were crabs, are still vigorous. He has gradually increased hia plantings 
and has at preeent a considerable uumber of treea that are not old enough 
to bear. He has made quite an extensive trial of the Russian apples, and 
while he thinks we shall secure a few valuable acquisitions from among 
them, hia auccess has not thus far been encour^ing. 

Hr. Cook prefera to plant apple trees in the fall, and then to mulch them 
well with coarse manure or straw. Trees thus planted form rootlets dur- 
ing the fall and early spring and are hence in much better condition to 
commence growth and to endure spring droughts. 

Mr. Cook's nursery, in which he is doing a considerable local business, 
appears well atocked with the more hardy varieties. 

The next day a delightful ride of 5i hours by steamer, over the waters 
of Green Bay, brought me to the thriving village of Sturgeon Bay, which 
is situated nearly opposite Oconto, in the peninsula of Door county. Mr, 
George Smith, of the firm of Smith Brothers, accompanied me on this 
trip. A ride by carriage of three miles brought us to the extensive 
orchard of Mr. Joseph Zettle, of which I had often heard, and which I 
was very desirous to visit. 

We found Mr. Zettle in rather feeble health, but in good spirita, and very 
willing to show us about his grounds. It was at once apparent that the 
favorable reports I had heard of thisorchard had not been overdrawn. The 
few missing trees in the rows, the aijsence of dead shoots resulting from 
blight, and the entire freedom from the evidence of sun-scald on the 
trnuks and branches, gave the orchsrd an appearuice of thrift that I have 
not seen surpassed, if equalled in Wisconsin. It was plain on entering the 
orchard that Mr. Zettle's success in apple growing has not all been due to 
that vague entity which we call good luck, for evidences of care and 
thought were everywhere apparent. Here and there among the branches 
of hie trees were neatly painted bird houses which told us that Mr. Zettle 
appreciates theservicesof our winged friends in ridding our orchards from 
insect pests. The trunks of very many of his treea are protected by means 
of Straw or building paper, and little bunches of hay or pea straw were 
placed in the more exposed crotches. On being asked the object of this 
latter precaution, Mr. Zettle replied in substance: " The upper side of the 
crotch of an apple tree is a weak point, especially if exposed to the sun, or 
80 located that water collects in it. The straw not only protects the bark 
from the sun, but it tends to prevent the freezing of the bark in winter, 
which ia a serious matter if water has accumulated in the crotch." The 
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soil beneath his trees showed evideaca of repeated mulchinf^. " I always 
mulch my bearing trees," Mr. Zettle remarkeii. "Xtkeeps the soil moist and 
cool, and prevents injury to the fatUng fruit." His orchard has beeo in gra^s 
for eighteen yeara. He prefers to cultivate the ground until hia trees cora- 
meace bearing, and then to seed down to clover. He removes a crop of 
hay during the summer, but does not pasture off the second growth, be- 
lieving it wiser to leave this oa the ground to protect the soil from severe 
freezing, and to act as a fertilizer. If hia seeding rum out he renews it 
without breaking up, by raking in clover seed in the spring. 

Mr. Zetlle'a orchard, like that of Mr. Cook, at Oconto, is very little af- 
fected with blight. Even the Alexander blighta very little here. Mr. 
Zettle is little troubled with the codling moth or apple scab, and estintated 
that not]more than one-eighth to one tenth of his fruit is wormy in the worst 
seaaons. Even the Fameuse is practically free from scab. It is of interest 
that this variety, which is nearly a failure at Oconto, is one of Mr. ZettWa 
favorite apples, "the trees are almost uniformly productive and the froit 
ie large and fair. The Longfield is also a great success with him' as is the 
Duchess; and the Jonathan is fairly successful. Mr. Zettle has planted quite 
laigelj of the more approved Russian varieties, but few of these trees are 
aa yet old enough to bear. He showed us an orchard of ten acres planted 
duriug the spring of IBiO and '91. Not all of the trees in this orchard, how- 
ever, are Russians. Mr. Zettle has grown many seedlings from trees of the 
Duchess standing adjacent to other varieties. Some of these he has found 
sufiiciently valuable so that he has grafted them upon other trees. In this 
work, he seems to have had no other motive than to increase the value of 
his own orchard. Mr. Zettle is a firm advocate of the orchardist growing 
bis own trees. He grows his as far as possible, and is especially careful to 
preserve the tap root in transplanting. He will not allow this to be cut off 
with the spade, but digs sufficiently deep so that it can be taken out entire. 
In settling out, he digs a hole large and deep enough to accomodate all the 
roota except the tap-root, and then makes a hole with the crow-bar for this. 
He stated that in time of draught, he can easily discern the difference in 
growth between trees of which the tap-root has been sacrificed, and those 
of which it has not. 

Although Mr. Zettle has not been an active member of our society, he has 
been a careful reader of our reports, and he stat»d that is was largely 
through th^e that he planted his first orchard. We have here an example 
of the good that emanates silently from these semi-annual gatherings, audit 
should inspire us to greater devotion and energy in our work to learn that 
orchards are being planted, and Homes both in country and city are being 
provided with wholesome and delicious fruits as the result of our delibera- 
tions in these meetings. 

I did not learn the number of bearing trees in Mr. Zettle's orchards. I in- 
cline to doubt if he knows the number. He stated that his sales of apples 
in the average seasou amount to about S,500 bushels, but added with a 
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significant twiakle of his eye, that hUeetimateB are generally conaervative. 
He believes that his loc^.lity ia superior to Michigan for hardy apples from 
the fact that the bay to the west freezes over in winter, and the great body 
of ice thus formed tends to oool the air of spring and thus to retard the 
starting of hia trees. In some seasons the period of full bloom does not ar- 
rive until June, and at the time of my visit, (June 4], many of his trees 
were still in blossom. 

Mr. Zettle commenced planting apple trees in 1861. He showed ua the 
first tree setiWhichisaFameuse, and still in a thrifty condition. I measured 
its trunk, and found it to be 45 inches in circumference at U height of two 
feet from the ground. 

The next day [ made a short call at the bome and gardens of Mr. J. P. Boe 
at Oshkosh. Mr. Roe's specialty ie tomato growing and be had several 
acres planted out to this vegetable at the time of my vidt. The plants, and 
hia gardena in general were looking well taking into account the exceiiiion- 
ally severe drought that was prevailing at that time. He ia an entliueiastio 
fruit grower, and has juac renewed an orchard that was severely handled 
during the winters of 1884 and '86. He has grown several seeding apples 
and a seedling grape that are decidedly promising: Two of the former I be- 
lieve have been introduced by Mr. Cotta of Nursery, 111. 

I next visited our trial station at Weyauwega, "Waupaca county, which, 
as most of our members know, is in charge of Mr, Fred A. Bardln. Thus 
far in my journey, the severe drought that had prevailed over the entire 
state since the middle of April had been more or less completely broken by 
grateful showers, but on entering Waupaca county, I discovered with 
H^et that no relief had come to that section, and I feared that our trial 
etaiion would present a most unpromising appeanmce. But here I was 
agreeably disappointed. The trees had been well set and promptly mulched, 
and scarcely half a dozen out of a total planting this apring of something 
more than a hundred trees have failed. The soil at this station has in its 
composition sufficient fine sand to make it endure drought well. At th« 
time of my visit, though almost no rain bad fallen for'more than six weeks, 
the ground beneath the mulching was moist to the very surface. 

A few of the trees set last spnng had aet some fruit — a cheerful reminder 
that even among apples we shall not have to wait long before results begin 
t4) come in. The small fruits set last season are of course showing aome 
fruit. Altogether, our trial station at Weyauwega present* an attractive 
appearance, and if it continues to develop as well as it starts out, we shall 
soon have an orchard there that will be a decided honor to our Society. 

About two weeks later, I visited our trial station at Ithaca, where I also 
found things looking different than I had anticipated. The trees planted 
there last apring have nearly without exception survived, and are for th« 
most part, doing well. The strawberry plants aet the previous year were 
in full fruiting at the time of my visit, but as Mr. Hatch will niake a re- 
port on them, I need make no further comments. 
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It was noticeable that in the two trial stations thus far visited, care has- 
been taken to cany out tlie full spirit of the directions given. The trees 
and plants have all been carefullj labeled, and the mulching and trunk 
protection has been attended to in a prompt and thorough manner. 

NOTB — Owing to pressure of other work, it was found impossible to visit 
the trial station at Sparta before the summer meeting, hence this visit was 
postponed for convenience until September 4th, in order that the plum 
orchards of Mr. 0. M. Lord, of Minnesota Citj, Minn,, might be visited at 
the same trip. Bj this time the effects of the spring drought had borne 
their full fruit, and I was not surprised to find that several trees had 
failed. The conditions at Sparta are unquestionably less favorable for the 
tree fruits than at our other two trial stations. The apple trees had suf- 
fered considerablj from the red-humped apple tree caterpillar Oed^maaia 
concinna, which had in several instances eaten off the greater part of the 
foliage. 

It is weU known that no part of our state is better suited to the culture 
of small fruits than Sparta, and all the plantings of strawberry, raspberry 
and blackberry were looking well, not only from the fine growth that tb« 
plants bad made, but from the excellent care they had received. 

On the whole, our Society has reason for congratulation for the suc- 
cessful inauguration of our trial station work. 



A. J. Phillips — I have visited the Trial Station at Sparta, twice this 
spring and found the trees well mulched and well cared for. The condi- 
tioni at Mr. Hatch's Station, as well as the one at Weyauwega, are very 
favorable, I think with the unfavorable conditions at Sparta, that any- 
thing Mr. Thayer succeeds with will be a success in any part of the state. 

Secretary — I wont to say one word with regard to our trial stations 
and their object. There was a need for places of this kind where we, aa a 
society, could conduct a system of experiments and settle questions and 
doubts for the many. Hundreds of dollars have been expended by indi- 
viduals in experiments that could have been saved to them if there had 
been trial stations established for that purpose. We were only able to 
establish three; we were in hopes to get an appropriation last winter from 
the legislature titat would enable us to establish other stations and give us 
more funds to better equip those we now have. It not only requires money, 
but patience, time and labor to forward this work. We were unable to se- 
cure an appropriation and with only one thousand dollars to carry on the 
expenses of this society we are not able to do as much as we ought to do. 
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Drouth, How to Guard Againtt it Sueces»fVXly. 

A, J. Phillips — I think the beet way to guard aftainat drouth ia for one 
to be supplied with water as Hr. Smith is, and use it tborouf^blj. 

Uk. Thater — It is nob practical. 

A. J, Philups— I think Mr. Thayer's eucceaa is attributable to thorough 
cultivation, and T believe thorough cultivation is the fruit grower's salva- 

A. D. Babnes — I behove that we at Waupaca ate in the very heart of 
the drouth, we were sixty-four days without any rain and our eystem of 
thorough cultivation with plenty of miUch gives ua a good show for all 
small fruits. 

Z. E. Jbwbtt — The' fault with many growers is too deep cultivation. 
"We do not need deep cultivation but shallow cultivation is all right, it is all 
that is needed. 

Secsbtabt — I think that fact ought to be emphasized; it ia what pro- 
greeaive farmers bring out at the Institutes — proper preparation of agood 
aeed bed and then shallow cultivation. 

M. A. THaTeb — I wish to reiterate what has been said on the subject of 
shallow cultivation. I practice it and you cannot see any effects of drouth 
on my fruit farm. 

Voice from the audience — Do you cultivate your strawberries ? I have 
somewhat this year, but I mulch my strawberries heavily and by so doing 
avoid loss by frost. 

N. N. Palmer — Some years ago I attended a meeting at which Prof. 
Henry was present, having just returned from a visit to California and 
he spoke of the shallow cultivation being practiced there so successfully. 
He said that by shallow cultivation, that is, merely brenking the surface — 
moisture ia prevented from comiug up to be evaporated. 

A. L. Hatch — You said you kept mulching on your strawberry bed; did 
that mean all over the ground or over the rows merely ? 

M, A. Thatbk — I put the mulch all over the ground in the fall and in 
the spring put it in the rows. 

A. L. Hatch — Now your theory is all settled, but you have not stirred 
the ground and now where is all the theory of cultivation ? 

H. A.Thayer — All this is new business to me and I am experimenting. 
I have several beds and I took out plants from them for rC'Setting and Ball- 
ing so I have cultivated between the rows. 

A. li. Uatch — Would you recommend cultivating between those rows in 
the spring? 

H. A. Thayer — In ordinary years you will have no trouble by following 
that practice. 

2— H. 
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A. L. HA.TCB — Well, the question is whether ;ou bad batter follow tbat 
practice «v«ry je&r? Onebaif ot my bed of Creacentj has suffered with 
the drouth; the Crescent and Warfield are prone to late fall growth and it 
cannot be prevented. 

U. A. Thateb — Cut them off with yoar rolliafc coulter. 

A, D. Barnes — We have a patent ho« in Waupaca county that we cut 
tb«m off with. 

M. A. Thateb ~ I do not believe tbero is any practical way of cutting 
them. off. 

Wh. Toole — Cultivation conipela them to make matted rows and unlesa- 
we compel them to fill the rows thej will have a tendency to throw out at 
the Bide instead of filling up in the center. 

A. L. Hatch — Then you believe one good, strong plant is better than a 
half dozen small ones. Now yoli say you leave the mulching on. My 
brother practiced that, and I did also, once, and the mulching retarded the 
bed so much that we came very near not having a crop. It is well known 
among growers that the presence of mulching makes a difference of from 
three to xeven days, and that often makes a difference of a crop of berries 
or no berries. My soil Is not like yours, and I want to know bow you can 
avoid that tendency ? 

Secbetaby -~~ Mr. Hatch will be reminded that " one swallow does not 
make a summer," and the experience of fruit growers varies. Experience 
one year may not be the same again. It is not always that mulching 
causes a failure of a crop of berries by freezing. Prof. Goff told us bow 
he and his brother saved a crop of strawberries by raking on the mulching. 
Mr. Hatch may have been one of those careless cultivators and may not 
have raked the mulching out of the rows or plants. Then again, the soila 
have to be taken into consideration as regards cultivation; a man having 
a stiff clay soil had bettur draw on sand and mix it with the soil until it is 
right for the growing of berries. 

N.N. Palmer — I would like to criticize Mr. Hoxie a little with regard. 
to what he says about a clay soil. Instead of drawing on sand keep the 
soil stirring, but look out for the time when the soU begins to b&ko, Mr. 
Alcott has succeeded with strawberries on clay soil when they could not 
raise them on sandy soil, at Brodhead. 

Chas. Hiebchihger — I think if Mr Hozie had been raised on such soil 
he wouldn't want any sand on it. 

Sbcketaby — I think it requires a good deal of sand to make a proper 
soil to successfully grow strawberries, and when I see a man tryii^ to- 
grow strawberries on a stiff ctay soil and almost making a failure of it, I 
advise him to prepare bis soil by mixing sand with it. 

Mb. HanOhbtt — I have had some experience in growing berriee on clay 
soil, where the soO this spring was as hard as a pavement, and the cracks in it 
were so wide you could thrust your hand in them; blackberries and rasp- 
berries were growing finely but strawberries, just before the drouth wa» 
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broken, looked as if we put a match to them they would bum, they w«re 
so dry. The great trouble is, we neglect cultivctioa until the drouth is 
upon us instead of keeping it up all the time. 

M. A. Thaybb — Mr. Hatch has asked a question that has not been an- 
Bvered and I want to answer it. I say no! you cannot make a rule that 
will apply to all men, to all condidons and all seasons. 

A. L. Hatch — I had some straw a year uld tbat I found far bettei for 
mulching than any other nuit«rial I could get. 

Wm. Toole — Can you use clover mulch on Htrawberries or only on rasp- 
berries and blackberriesf 

M. A. Thayer — No, clover comes too late in the season for strawberrieei 
I use rye straw. 

A. L. Hatch — I like to use old straw for mulch because it breaks up » 
little. 

N, N. Palheb — Wouldn't it do just as well to cut your straw. 

A — I think not. 

J. 8. ELahbis — I think cut cornstalks are excellent tor mulch. Thdie 
are certain kinds of Btrftwberries that are more successfully grown on & 
stiff clay loam. You will get along with fruit growing in most any soil if 
you do not have so much to do tbat you are obliged to neglect your fruit. 



DisctrssiON. 
Onpruning fopromote vigor attdfruitfiUneM. 

Prof. OofC being called upon to open the discussion on this topic said, " I 
would rather bear from Mr. Hatch because I got some good suggestions 
from bim. There is a good deal of science as well as practice in this sub- 
ject and I shall discuss it on the scientific side. I have had practical ex- 
perience but you will excuse me if I give a little science in my talks. If 
roots supply too little moisture the tree will not make growth, if too much 
it wUl not produce f rait, therefore it is necessary to prune roots; sometimes 
the routs are feeble and cannot supply the top so we cut off the limbs to 
remedy it, and if the top is feeble and the roots too vigorous we need to cut 
off the roots. The practical fruit grower will know which remedy be 
needs to apply." 

A, D. Barnes — What time in the summer would you prune to produce 
fmit? 

A — In early summer. 

A. D. Babnzs — Would not sowing an orchard to millet retard growth? 
1 want to retard an orchard of five hundred trees, will I succeed? 

J. S. Habkis — If the following winter should be a severe one, then good- 
bye to your trees, if you put on a crop to check the growth of them, 

N. N. Palubb — What time would you prune to promote growth of 
the tree? 
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A — Id early spring. 

A. i. Philups — I have found out, after twenty years of experience In 
orcharding in Wisconsin, that the less you prune trees after they are large 
enough to bear, the better it willlte for them. If a tree lacks vigor do not 
go to work to cut off limbs because the more wounds you make in this cli- 
mate of hard winters, the harder it will be for your trees. You could not 
hire me to prune a large tree; keep out the knife and saw, in this climate. 
You can use them in the south but you can't do it here. Manure and feed 
a tree to promote growth. 

ScORBTUtY — Some of our growers, like Mr. Chappel, saj never manure 
an orchard. It may be these different decisions have been reached by ex- 
perience with different soils. Kow what kind of soils would you manure? 

A. J. Philups — Tnere you are! coming right back to that old question 
of sand again. From Mr. Chappel's standpoint it is all right, his soil is 
ton rich and he usee sand. 

■Wm. TiKiLB — I have the Perry Eusset, good, thrifty trees, but no fruit. 
Kow if pruning will help those trees to bear I would like to know of it, 
but if nothing but the pleasure of having healthy trees is concerned we 
had better do without them. You must stir the soil in a few days after a 
rain and then stir again, not waiting until after the lumps have formed. 
But I would very much like to know what to do with my Ferry Russets. 

Chas. Hirschinobr— You want to prune your trees before the fifteenth 
of April if you do not do it before that time you have lost your fruit. 
Some people feed their trees as they do their horsee, throw in a bushel of 
oats at a feed. Mr. Toole's land is pretty rich and was when the trees were 
planted and they have made growth instead of fruiting. 

J. S. HiRBis — I would like to ask Prof. Goff if there ia any method of 
pruniDg that will have a tendency to make the trees hardy? 

A. D. Barnes— May I answer that? Prune down instead of up. 
lipen the growth it will not increase hardiness. 

Prof. Goff — I do not think there is; except yon prune and it helps to 

A. D. Barnes — I think a tree that is pruned down will be more hardy. 

Prop. Gopp — I would like to ask what Mr, Barnes means by " pruning 

(ilr. Barnes explains by a movement of his hands.) 
Chas. Hirschinosr — Oh, that is an old exploded idea of getting the tops 
near the groond. 
Adjourned, 

EVENING SESSION. 

Opened with music by the Kilboum City choir. 

Secretary announced that there were copies of the Wisconsin Fabheb 
for distribution and that thb editor of that paper was present; also repre- 
sentatives of Farmer's Review and Farm, Field and Stocbcman. 
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HOME ADORNMENT. 
By Mrs. Florence Brinkuan, Alha Center. 

I would be glad if I were competent to do justice to the subject. Home, 
bow Qianj memorieBare associated with the word. Our childhood's home 
ie the one bright spot to which we turn our thoughts. In after rears it is 
the oases in the desert of life's pilgrimage, teaming with luxurious vegeta- 
tation, wherft sparkling waters bubble up from earth's bosom, and trees, 
flowers and fruit abound aud birds sing sweet, joyous songs. "Home" 
a word of which no other is half so dear, except ' tis mother. 

A being with out a home is at all times an object of pity. Even the foxes 
have holes and the fowls of the air have nests, but "The Son of Man hath 
not where to laj His head " such were the words of one whose command of 
language was supreme and who knew the human heart. It is a tritesaying 
that "home is home be it ever sohomelj," Thehole in the ground mardo 
for the fox, the nest maj suit the bird, the wigwam may satisfy the Indian, 
the tent the Arab, the ice house of Qreenlanl may supply the simple wanta 
of the esquimaux, the hotentot may sleep serenely among the branches of 
a tree, but man, civilized man in the United States of America in the State 
of Wisconsin aspires to something better. Owing to our flnanci^l condition 
we are not all able to build palaces or even grand houses. Some of ua may 
find it necessary to live for a time at least in houses built of logs or un- 
plained, unpainted hoards, but with the loved ones about us and thankful 
in OUT boHOms, there we erect our alter. There is our castle, our home, 
secure as that of any king, which none dare enter unbidden-whatever our 
habitation, be it of marble, granite, brick or logs we may make it a place of 
beauty, fresh and glowing all over with brightness andcheerfulneee emanat- 
ing from the refined and cultured taste of the occupants or it may reflect 
thn spirit of such as can see no good in anything more etheral than pork 
and beans. When I pass a house where the walk from the front gate to 
the door is bordered with flowenng plants and Bee house plants in the win- 
dow I involuntarily say to myself " There is some soul divinely inspired and 
akin to the angels, but when I pass a house with the front yard planted 
to potatoes and cabbage I invariably find culture and refinement lacking in 
the inhabitants. The infiuence of the home and its surroundings on the 
children of the family will cling to them through life and in a great 
nteasure effect their well being. How important then it is that those in- 
fluences should be such as tend to refine, elevate and enoble the mind bring- 
ing it into harmonious relations with what is beautiful and lovely. 

It is pleasant to note all plants, from the rush to the spreading oedar. 
Prom the giant king of palms to the lichen that straineth its stem. There 
are few who are totally insensible to the changes which are so full of 
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beaut7 and mtereet, that take place from the time when the buds expand 
untU the bright foilage falls brown and withered before the icj breath of 
winter, but few, too few have an awakening to the succession of varied 
and beantlful forms which jear after year adorn our fields and woods, too 
few of those who have ample leisure and opportuhity, know even b; sight, 
much lees by name, our moet common wild and domestic flowers, yet 
there is not one that doesi not exhibit perfection and beauty of structure that 
tells of ita Divine Creator. By domestic flower culture we mean theefldeavor 
to grow rare and ornamental varieties of flowering and other plants in every 
available situation connected with our homee, be it window-recessea, bal- 
cony, staircase, porch or garden it matters not, provided there is sufficient 
exposure to light and sunshine. Some such place is at the disposal of 
almott every one who enjoys the shelter of a roof, whether be is the inhab- 
itant of the country or the crowded city, the tenant of a single apartment 
or the proprietor of a lordly mansion. The culture just alluded to forms 
one of the most delightful recreations in which the enlightened mind can 
engORe, it i? innocent and cheerful, can be cheaply obtained, and like other 
reasonable pastimes may lead to pursuits of a more financially profitable 
nature. The beauty and variety of flowers, the fragrance and freshness 
which we are insensibly led to asEociate with them, have long been themes 
for the poet and naturalist, bat really not so much ao as the subject de- 
serves. The endleee forms in which plants appear, their adaptations to 
certain situations, the peculiar properties which many species posRese 
though all grow on the same soil and in the same heat and moisture, the 
wonderful metamorphoses which they undergo from seed to plant, and 
from plant and flower to seed ^ain, not to speak of the amenity and 
beauty with which they inveat the landscape, or the utility they confer as 
articles of food, medicine and clothing, are all subjects of never failing 
interest to a reflective mind. Nothing perhaps astonishes us more, whea 
commencing the study and care of plants than the immense varieties of 
hinds or species, as they are botanlcally called. Interest aucceeds astonish- 
ment and we find a new source of pleasure which gives not only pure and 
healthy thoughts to the mind, but health to the body by affording induce- 
ments to exercise: and adding to the latter that excitement which gives it 
a tenfold value. The Almighty Maker has throughout, discriminated each 
from each, by strokes and touches of his hand, with so much art diversi- 
fied, that two were never found oF exact similitude. But every one has 
not the opportunity of enjoying this contemplation in the field, and even if 
he had, the produce of one climate differs so widely from that of another, 
that his own vicinity would furnish hirn with very few of the vegetable 
families. Knowledge has overcome this difficulty, for, by the aid of the 
sheltered garden, the conservatory, and hot house, the genera of any coun- 
try can be brought within the compass of a few superficial acres. What 
can be accomplished by the scientific gardener may be imitated on a small 
scale by domestic culture, and with comparatively tees expenee, as our 
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apartmenta jield that shelter and temperatare which it coata the gardener 
«o much to obtain. 

The individual who can rear in bis window recees, in hia lobbj or aroond 
his porch, the shrube and flowere of other lands, has always a subjeot of 
-contemplation before him; something to engage the attention, and to pre- 
aerre themindfrom the liatlesaneas of ennui or from positive!/ promiscuous 
puTBuite. Any member of a family who has a little stand of plants to 
water, to clean and prune, haa always a pleasant daily recreation before 
him, his love and care incrsases with these objects, the simple duty be- 
comes necesnarj to his existence, and he has what so many are miserable 
for want of, eometing to occupy hourd oF lonelioesaor leisure. Again plants 
are objects of beauty end ornament. Why ia yonder lowly cottage more 
lovely and inviting than the large farmhouse on the other side of the river? 
Simply because its walls are trelliaed with the rose passaflora and honev- 
euckle. and its balcony with the clambering hop, whose dark green con- 
ttasta so finely with the white-washed front: while ihe latter is hs cold and 
uninviting as bare stone walls can make It. So it is with any apartnienti 
however humble. The little stand of flowers in the window receaa with 
their green leaves and brilliant blossoms, adds a charm and freshness to the 
place; and we will answer for it. that wherever these are nicely and neatly 
kept, the furniture though mean, will be clean and tastily arranged. Th« 
individual who prides himself on the favorite plants that blossom on his 
windowsiU, will see that that window be in such order as shall show them 
off to advantage; and the taste that leads to the establishment of neatness In 
one corner, will not be long in spreading to the moH secret nook of the 
apartment. Moreover, the individual who cherishes his little array of 
flowers in his window will often repair to the hiUa and river sides in search 
of new favorites; he will insensibly acquire a love of nature and find his 
«njoyment in studying her mysteries and admiring her beauties, whether 
in garden, field or forest, instead of spending his time in the haunts of idle- 
ness and dissipation. I never hear a man, woman or child scorning na- 
ture's beauties be they the smallest flowers or the sweet wild rose or see then 
ignoring a lovely landscape without involuntarily ranking them among 
the heartless, sordid or coarse. 

Fenu and mosses are beautiful and will grow in shady nooks where 
blooming plants do not thrive. Liehens, a race of tiny plants though very 
common, are but little known to the world, though possessed of a beauty 
by no means inferior to that of gorgeous flowers or lofty treea. Bfan is 
but apt to admire the boundless wealth and beauty of our great mother, 
nature, only where gigantic proportions arrest his attention, or when the 
storm of enraged elements makes him aware of hia own insignificance. 
" Sure hie head was not set on high that he rn^ht deapise low things." 
The trees themselves are so numerous, beautiful and grand, that I cannot 
«veQaiention the different families to say nothing of thespeciex, for the oak 
family alone includes 365 species, mostly forest trees of great size. The 
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indoor cultivation of planta ia also intimately connected with tlie aanitar^ 
oondltioQB of our dwellings. The oxygen of the atmosphere is indispensi- 
ble, totherespiratioa of animals it purifies their blood, and affords them in- 
ternal be^t; and united with certain elements, it is exhaled in the form, 
of carbonic-acid gas, a compound of oxygen and carbon. This gas which. 
is deleterious to animal life, constitutes the main uouriahment of plants 
which absorb it, appropriates its carbon, and restores its oxygen to the at- 
TaoBphere, again to be breathed in puritj b; men and an.im.als. It is 
true that pure air is necessary alike to the life of plants and animals; but 
the amount of oxygen absorbed by the former is by no means equal to that 
which they restore and thus through their agency tbe atmosphere ia kept 
in healthy equilibrium. It was long thought that plants absorbed carbonio 
acid during the day only, and under the influence of light and that it waa 
given off by them during the nig t, thus vitiating the air in apartments 
in which they were kept; but this is now decided to bean error. It is con- 
fidently asserted that carbonic acid is never disengaged by them durinti; 
the healthy condition of the leaf, and that the fluid which they ao abund- 
antly exhale is pure water. If this be the case growing plants can under 
no oondition, impair the parity of the atmosphere but rather tbe reverse. 

If there are any who think the study and care of planta and flowers is a 
matter of too little importance as to be beneath their attention, who say it 
may do for women and girb to putter over, but it ia too small buaineas for 
men, I would ask them who made the flowers. If it was not too small 
bnsinesa for Qod to make them, are they too inaignificant for you to tend 
and study their wants, their structure, manner of growth and develope- 
ment? Brute force no longer rules the world. Hercules may once have 
been a god when muscular power was considered man's highest attribute, 
but slowly and surely as the ages roll by, a higher development of tbe 
human race manifests itself, step by step along the pathway of knowledge ' 
till at present the achool-boy knows more about the laws of gravitation 
than Newton, aad be will assert withiut tear of a dungeon that the world 
is round and turns on its axis. Henceforth mind is to be the ruling element 
in tbe world's aSaira. Intelligence will guide the actions of mankind, 
knowledge will disipate the clouds of superstition and bigotry. The study 
of nature's work will open up to ns auch an underatanding of the relationa 
existing between ourselves and the world in which we live, that we shall 
no longer feel like sojourners ina strange country, unmindful of the count- 
less blessings poured out upon us and longing for a brighter, happier home, 
but with grateful hearts accept the good our Father gives us. En speaking 
of the adorment of the home we must bear in mind that inanimate objects 
though very beautiful are not sufficient to render bome happy. No man 
should consider his home fully adorned without a wife, and a woman lib- 
erally educated makes the best wife. 

The heart to appreciate the lovely must be loving and lovable. The joy- 
given us by the care bestowed on tbe home is only complete wheil ft finds 
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an echo in the hearts of those whom we hold mogt dear, therefore women 
and ohildren, whoae hmbands and fathera, ignore or disapprove (of their 
wasting their time and spare money on aoch uselese things) can never find 
the real pleasure in their little corner of heavenly beauties, that would be 
theirs provided all husbands appreciated the re&ning influence on the 
minds and liearts of the innocent children, and the care freeing rest to tired 
women to be found in a pretty shady yard where the eyea can rest on the 
cultivated lawas and gardens in and about their homes. There is no 
purer, sweeter adornment tlian roses, lilliea (fair flowers of peace), carna- 
tions, all the varied multitude of God's dear children, down to the meek- 
eyed pansies and nsrsisus which Shelly has called the " fairest among them 
all, who gaze on their eyes in the stream's tecess till they die of their own 
dear loveliness." Again I say, cultivate them, care for them, love them. 
Emblems of resurrection, emblems of coronation, cweet incense, breath- 
ing harbingers of paace, briagiag solace to the sorrow stricken whose 
hearts are aching for their loved and lost ones. Why my friend there is 
no place, no spot in life where the dear ennobling influence of flowers may 
not be felt. I do not wonder that heaven is always represented as a place 
where the flowers ever bloom, where the roses never fade. Therefore let 
us flll our earthly heavens, our homes, not only with the beautiful floweta 
dropped to earth by angel hands, but with thn immortals of love. I 
and tenderness. 



THE GARDEN OF THE VILLAGER AND FRUIT 
GROWER. 

By D. C. Contersk, Ft. Atkinson. 

One warm day this month two neighbors sat in the shade discussing 
how best to improve their places. 

Said Mr. A. '-Now that we liave completed our houses let us do a little 
planning for our gardeifs. I consider the garden one of the most useful 
and profitable parts of a home." 

"Yes," said Mr. B. "I agree with you there. I remember, when I was a 
boy at home, the fine garden we had, vegetables and fruits of all kinds in 
their season. There was a constant draught on the garden from the time 
the asparagus, lettuce and radishes were ready, until late in the fall. Often 
the table was supplied three times a day, and I tell you. A, that it saved 
mother a deal of hard work cooking over a hot stove. And the fact is that 
during the warm weather we did not crave the heavier foods, having 
plenty of fruit. But I have been careless about the matter and eased my- 
self by saying that I can hny these things more cheaply than I can raise 
them. The result has been that we have been largely without. But now 
I am going in for a hrst olaas garden of v^etables and fruit." 
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A. "How have you planned to arrange jaur garden and what shall 70a 
plant in the fruit line?" 

B. "I shall plant in rows bo as to cultivate one way with the horse. 
Starting on the north aide I shall plant a row of grapes of such kind as 
Moore's Barly, Worden, Concord, Brighton and for white ones perhaps a 
few Niagara. Next to the row of grapea will come a row of gooacbeiriee 
and cuiranta." 

A, " What varieties will you plant?" 

B. "Of gooseberries, Downing and Houghton, and 0/ currants. Red 
Dutch, Yictoria and^Vhlte grape; so as to have a variety for canning and for 
jelly. Next will come a row of blackberries, partly of Snyder for early, 
and Stone's Hardy or Ancient Briton for late. Then we shall need a row of 
red raspberries and one of blackcaps. On the remainder I shall put in two 
or three rows of strawberries and my vegetables." 

A. " I understand your plan. You will have those kinds that will be left 
for a t«rm of years by themselves, where they will not interfere with the 
cultivation of the rest of the garden." 

B. "Yes and by having the strawberries on the vegetable side, they can 
be plowed up every year or two and thus rotate with the vegetables." 

A. " What do you think of planting for ornamentals T' 

B. " Well we shall plant a few choice shTubs, vines and trees but the 
selection will be left largely to my wife. She not only has better taste in 
that line than I have, but she is the one that wUl be at home the most and 
tiierefore should select such oa she prefers." 

A. " By the way, 1 hear that friend C has sold his farm and )s going 
into thf fruit business, and judging by the success he had farming, I think 
be will make a grand success in fruit-growing." 

B. "Whysor 

A. " Because he cultivated well and would grow nothing but the very 
best of everything bbth in stock and grain. He always said that the ex- 
pense of growing poor products and scrub stock was as great as growing 
first class ones. But here comes C now. 

" Ur. C we have just been planning our gardens and perhaps, as you are 
embarking in the fruit business, you can give us some good ideas." 

C. " Well I have been studying this tnatter for some time and shall pro- 
bably plant about fifteen acres of fruit, this fall and next spring." 

B. " What! you aar that you shall plant some in the fall?" 

C. "Yes, you see that if all the work is left until spring, it will be al- 
most impossible to get it done in proper season." 

B. " What kinds of fruit is it safe to plant in the fall T 

C. "Currants, gooseberries, red raspberries, black-berries and grapes." 
A. "What distance apart shall you plant?" 

C. "I shall plant the currants, gooseberries and red raspberries about 5 
by 5 feet; the blackberries T by 4^ ft , and black raspber ries 6 by 4 ft." 
B " Can they not be planted nearer T' 
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C. " The distance given for blackberriee and raapbenies differs from 
'what is Kenerally recommended, but I am convinced that bj a little fore- - 
thought these fruits can be planted so aa to cultivate both ways and thus 
save a large unnecesBary expense. Why, joet the other day I was visiting 
« fruit farm and found four men bent nearly double hoeiug black raspber- 
Tiee. while three horees stood in the bant doing nothing. On the same farm 
were red raepbemee, curraDto and gooseberries rowed both ways and not a 
ihoe had been used in them up to the 18tb of June. If I get the work 
planned for fait done, there will be only the strawberries and blackcaps to 
'be planted in the spring." 

A. " What price do you expect to pay for your plants ?" 

C. " I And the different kinds that I have mentioned, quoted at prices 
ranging from almost nothinK up to what seems very high. But my ex- 
perience on the farm convinces me that a really good article has intrinsic 
-value and a poor one is dear at any price. I go into the business for a life 
work, putting in the use of land, time, money and patience, and if thiifty, 
strong, healthy stock can be had, I had better pay HOO per acre than to 
take poor stock for nothing." 

Now my friends I ask you, isn't this man bound to have auccess? He 
plants the best stock, does hia work at the proper time, and substitutes 
where possible horse labor for man labor. In short, tries to secure the 
.greatest yield at the least possible expense, knowing that he must not only 
-compete with home growers, but with growers from 150 to 800 miles 
distant. Therefore I believe that (he great problem for the Wiaconain 
fruit-grower to solve is along the line of cheaper production. 



INFLUENCE UPON MORALS FROM THE STUDY OF 

NATURE. 

By MiBs Mary Conway, Kilbourn City. 

Next to spoken words, signs and writing are used as a means of commu- 
nicating thought. History proves that even before the invention of writ- 
ing, men were instinctively led to clothe their knowledge in the garb of 
figurative repreeentations, It was the pride and boast of Egypt, the birth* 
place of ancient learning, to convey truth by hieroglyphics. 

To the eyesof mind turned to this thought, the whole world appears filled 
with innumerable symbobcal figures — hieroglyphics — expressive of moral 
truth. How true it is that "To him who in the love of nature holds com- 
munion with her invisible forms, she speaks a various language." 

To understand this language ought to become the object of our most sub- 
lime contemplation. We have merely to let the manifold objects of the 
universe pass before us in review and to note rapidly the flashes of light 
reflecting the moral truths presented by nature. Neither labor nor study 
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is required in the conception of these truths — the simplest comparison 
makes it evideat. So viewed, all nature, inanimate as well as animate, 
epeaJiB to the heart and becomea a teacher, as we read in the book of Job: . 
" Ask the beanta. and they shall r«ach thee: and the birds of the air, and 
they shall tell thee; speak to the earth and it shall answer thee and the 
fishes of the sea shall tell." So for us all nature maj become a guide con- 
ducting us to infinite truth. 

It is true that nature's teachings have a moral value. While judgment, 
conscience, and will must be trained iu order that we have a moral charac- 
ter, yet, 'lis the imagination more than any otherfaculty that breaks down 
one's limitations, that enables one to realize himself, to realize all his pos- 
sibilities; it is the imagination only tliat enables him to form high ideals of 
moral excellence. All nature appeals to imagination. 

Take a person of good intellectual ability who must make a living. At 
his work he spends ten hours a day, six days in the week, year inand year 
out. What effect must this have upon his character? What might a few 
moments daily given to the study of nature do to counteract this narrow- 
ing and dwarfing process ? 

Morality is the harmony between the divine and human in man; it is the 
good worked out in our lives. Then nature matt be a moral educator of 
great power, for in nature whatever discords or conflicts there may be, 
harmony is always restored, justice always satisfied. 

To create in our youth a quick sensibility to the beauties of natuie Is to 
lead them into a light of the knowledge of conditions that establish a 
nearer relation between Ood and man. A love for nature is directly op- 
posed to selfishness — that most relentless foe to Christianity. The pure 
ooDtemplation of nature requires a complete forgetting of self — it is a 
feeling akin to divine joy. It awakens in a greater or less degree the 
emotions that have inspired the musician, poet, sculptor and the normal 
man not the abnormal drudge and vagabond. 

The way to expel what is wrong is to fill the soul with the beauty of 
what is right. The lower things loose their power when the love of the 
higher is awakened in its true life. Almost every poet, since the first 
versifier has sung the praise of flowers. Such is their influence that a 
love and care for them is a sure indication of goodness. So closely do the 
flowers and kindred features of nature effect the morals, that the dowers, 
grassy plots, trees, etc., oF our homes, indicate contentment and peace as 
surely as their absence indicates lack of these virtues. 

We should inspire a condition under which flowers and trees are them- 
selves beheld and beloved with ii half- worshipping dehght — always noble 
and healthful. Man should display as much pride and zeal in cultivating 
a flower-garden and in the maturing of fruits as he does in the conduct of 
his bueinees and the success of his commercial enterprises, for without cul- 
tivation, the most beautiful scenery of naure is in a degree destitute of that 
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loveliaeaa taxi xrace which are imparted to it by the efforts of human in- 
dustry. 

What was formerlj the charming scenery of most of the world — noth-. 
iug but a waste. But when man with his untiring enerj^ and [patient 
industry set to work, the wilderness was changed into a garden. We may 
aaj that Qod has so disposed nature as to awaken the industry of man, who 
can by assiduous labor remove the vail that may conceal the utility and 
beauty of the earth, 

If man, through indolence and laziness, refuses to obey the sentence of his 
Creator, he ie unworthy of gaziug on the beauty of nature and deserves to 
live in the desert of thistles and thorns. 

All study of nature can have but a common aim to educate man to a bet- 
ter understanding and more perfect love of the Creator. 

There is an elevating inspiration and lessons most forcible and lasting in 
watching the development of vegetable Ufe. As the works of nature, 
which seem endorsed with life, unfold tbeir beauties and undergo a process 
of development while we watch them, the Providence of God is more 
dearly made manifest and we are led to comprehend the mystery, gran- 
duer, and perfection of His great universe; we are led into a light that 
purifies, exalts and ennobles moral character. 



THE DROUTH. 
By a. W, Wujslow, Applet«n. 

The question: How shall the fruit erower aucoessfully guard against a 
drouth such as we have had this spring ? is one that has beat me thus far, 
and I know of plenty more that it has beat just as badly. I do not stand 
here expecting to tell you how to do it. I have not yet learned to do hut 
Tery little towards guarding against it. I will first say that since the 14th 
day of April until the 16th of June, we did not have rain enough to wet 
the ground down one inch. Once in that time there was enough to make 
the ground moist down about one inch, but it was all dry again before the 
next day. There was something over eight weeks and the last part of the 
time it was excessively hot, the thermometer saying 96° to 105° in the 
shade; and all this time without rain. How shall we guard agunst such 
a time as that and still secure a good crop of small fruit 1 Can it be done ? 
If it can, I think it must be done by irrigation, but not one in one bnn- 
dred are situated so we can irrigate to do any good, so there ia no use of 
mentioning that. It is beyond oui reach. Is there anything in the way 
of chemical fertilization which we can use that will do any good ? If so, 
what are they 7 For one I have not tried them and do not know. 
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Nov, a tew words aboaC mj Btrawberriea. I bave got a bed of about cue- 
and one-half acres, which iemadenpof Creeenbi, Wilsons, Parr j, Warfield 
. No. 1 and 2, Qandy'a Prize, Buliah No. S, Sharpleaa, Uanchester, J«esie, 
Cload, Crimson Cluster, and one or two otiters, bat tbe^ have all been 
pretty badly scalded and I am not looking for much of a crop. Bnt of 
couiHeit depends something on the rain in the rest of the time. They ar» 
ripening now. The bed is eo much covered with the plants that there is 
no room to cultivate, and to keep it free from weeds. We have to pull Uie 
weeds by hand, and I have no water to use. 

How shall I guard against the drouth in such a way as to get a good crop 
such a season as this.' I do not know. Is there any one here that can t«ll 
me7 My roupberries are looking fairly well, and I am hoping for a fair 
crop. And if I get it, it will he because it has been so that I could culti- 
vate the ground between the rows. And in that way helped to retain the 
moiatare that was in the grotind in the spring. They are now in the last 
half of the blossoming, and as we have had a good rain, I hope for a good 
crop of berries. 

Now, ia there anything to bn learned from such a season as this has 
been? Sometimes we can gel the beet kind of a lesson from our poorest 



I think the lesson that I got is to commence early in the spring, and with 
plenty of help, in the way of team work, make the ground fine and mallow 
for all the crops you expect to plant. And then ke«p it sol And then if it 
oomee dry it is in the best poeeible shape to do its best. Not only with ber- 
ries but other garden crops. If the soil is fine plants will be more likely to 
live when set out. And it will be so much less work to keep the weeds out. 
And by the way, the beet time to kill a weed is just before it shows ita 
self above the ground. 

I think the only thing I can do to guard against the drouth in a season 
like this, la to cultivate the ground often and with a fine tooth cultivator. 
Sow this will not do for the strawberries that we are to pick this summer. 
And I want to know how to care for the bed that we are to pick the staw— 
berries from this summer. 

Thanking you for your attention, I will not take the time of the meeting 
any longer. 



FERNS OF THE DELLS. 

Bt Chab. N. Chaktke, Kilboum City. 

During the last three years I have been traveling through the states of 
Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, in search of a suitable locality, within 300 
miles of Chicago, for the study and culturo of all the ferns and wild flow- 
ers of great Amerlcai but could find no satisfaction until chance brought 
me to the beautiful dells of the Wisconsin, where, without the least hesita- 
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tioD, I decided to atop, and m&ke Eilbourn City m; home. Ahl Kil- 
boum! Ood has endowed you with a .bountiful supply of Nature's giftel 
Such grand scenery in so Bmall a space, ia not to be found in any other 
itate. Where can you duplicate Stand Bock, Dining Hall, Witches Gulch, 
Cold Water Canon, Aitista' Qlen, Taylor's Glen, Congresd Hall, Stoney or 
Rocky Arbor, and other natural formations too numerous to mention. 

The place is a paradise for artiste of every study. What a field for the 
botanist! particularly the cryptogramiat, as nearly all the ferns of America 
can be found here. Within a mUe of thn town there are at least thirty-two 
distinct species with their endless varieties. 

See the Osmundas, Regalis, Interrupta and Ctnnemomea. The name Oa- 
munda originatee from the fact, that the boatman Oamund saved a kini;'s life 
by concealing him on an island covered with this fern; hence the name King 
Oamund; but more commonly known as the Royal Flowering Fern. The 
spores of this particular fern being on the tip of the frond. 

Clayton, the botanist, when passing through this country, discoverei^ an- 
other Osmunda; but the seed was placed near the middle of the frond, 
which gave it the appearance of a withered center, and was called inter- 
Tupta; later on a «till more beautiful species was found, which throws up 
its fertile frond separately, resembling a stick of cinnamon, and waa conse- 
quently named ciunamomea. The aterUe fronds of these two Osmundas 
so closely resemble each other that it ia very difficult to tell one from the 
other, and as the fertile fronds perish before the barren or sterile leaves 
mature, it ia only the practiced eye that can tell them. 

Come with me to the nearest wood. Now what do we find with the 
Osmundas? Two ashyrinnes or lady ferns; beautiful maiden hair (adiare- 
turn pedatum); lastreas (ditatata, or spenuloea.) 

The stately botrychum, the ostrich feather (strutbiopteris genuanicam), 
the bold eagle wing pteris, aquilina and the downey asplenium thelyp- 
tioides. On the shadowed rocka aaatreas (appine) and (marginale), cystop- 
teris bulbipera and fragelis. The delicate and verdant oak fern with its 
sister the beech fern, polypodiums dryapt«ris and phegoplerie, and the 
most delicate of them all palliea graciliB. Now we come to the more open 
rocks and find pelltea akropurpurea the little rock brake, numerous patches 
of the evergreen polypodium vulgare, Modest like maiden hair splemwort, 
asplenium trichoneanes. The woodsias, an occasional fr^^ant fern (las- 
pea fragrans), and you may find the walking leaf (camptosomsrhiyophylla). 
In the marsh below see laspeas crestata, the thelypteris and marsh fern. 
Onoclea aenibelis, the sensitive fern, and in the meadow close by may be 
found the unpretentious little adder's tongue (ophis gloesum vulgare), and 
perchance hrotrjchime lunarioides. 

To collect ferns for a rockery you will require Strong implements. Some 
of the roots can be taken up with the hand, while others, like the osmun- 
das, require a hatchet. Very few farmers will object to your removing 
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feme. &a] they look upon them as brakes, which Shakespeare says, is 
"hat«ful to crooked ploughs.'' 

All these beautiful ferns can be cultivated without much difficulty in one of 
OUT numerous cafions and with the assistance of glass, which might be made 
— invisible by suspendiDR the orchids and air plants — most of the exotic 
ferns could be introduced, and the lovely tree ferns dickoneas, alsophyllas 
cytheae mingled with the superb todeaa with their filmy foliage could be 
grown to perfection. As the exotics require vrarmth they should be grown 
near the Devil's Jug. (The name of a caiion of the Dells.— Ed.)' 

Fronds for dried specimens could be gathered into any old book and 
transferred as eoon as possible to drying paper (as they quickly damp off 
and change color), and these are placed under pressure. Most of the ferns 
hare their seeds or spone caees at the back of the frond, and should be ob- 
tained if possible before the elastic ring holding the cases bursts. 

Having Tisited (while an ofBcer in Her Majesty's navy), many parts of 
the world and a great many of the islands in the Pacific and Atlantic, and 
always spent the best of my time fern collecting, I ought to know pretty 
well how the exotic ferns should be treated, hence my excuse for my ambi- 
tion to see in the Dells of Wisconsin, the prettiest botanical garden in thit 
state, where the Cbicagoans with their numerous visitors will be glad to 
cool off after the excitement of the World's Fair, and double the assets of 
the accommodating Milwaukee and St. Paul Kne- 
lt will afford me great pleasure to add the names of any Eilbourn friends 
or visitors to the Agaesiz association and to assist me in my endeavors to 
improve a portion of the Dells by sending me their botanical collections 
from any part of the states, and to visit us ocasionally and see how their 
specimens have been cared for, 

Wednesday A. M., June 34. 

Called to order by Pre^dent M. A. Thayer, at 8:30 A. M. 

Qaeiliona from the local society were the first topics for discussion. 

Q. What kind of raspberries are the most profitable to raise for market ? 

Li. O. Eelloog — Marlborough, on sandy soil. 

Geo. J. KbllOOG — Cuthbert and Turner, 

M. A, Thayer — Marlborough and Cuthbert. 

L. O. KoLLOQO — Black raspberry needs succession, Oregg, Souhegan 
and Ohio, The Nemaha is similar to the Gregg. I would reconimend for 
the best variety* for the garden, the Oregg. 

J. S. Harms — The Ohio, 

M. A. Thayer — For general use the Ohio will grow more rankly and 
stand more abuse than any other variety. I lose a large proportion of the 
Qregg in transplanting from one portion of my garden to the other. 

A committee appointed by the chair to examine and award premiums on 
the different varieties of strawberries on exhibition submitted the follow, 
ing: 
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REPORT. 

7b the President and Membert of the Wiaeonsin State HorticiiltunU 
Society: Your CoiiiDiitt«e on PremiumB would respectfully commend the 
magnificent diaplaj of seedliog Btrawbenies made bj Mr. Loudoa of 
JaneBTille, believing them to be the finest collection of aeedUng straw- 
berries ever made in this state. We believe, from the specimens shown, 
that many of them possess valuable qualities for size, quality, color, flavor, 
and firnmesB, and especial mention is made for seedlings Nob. 25, 47, 39 
and No. 1, We would respectfully recommend that the society award a 
special premium of five dollars to Mr. Loudon for his energy and perse- 
verance in bringing before the public these new varieties. 

We make especial mention also of two promising seedling strawberries 
exhibited bj r. Crosby of Clinton, and your committee recommend a 
premium'of two dollars to hint for the exhibit. 

Exhibits of Htrawberries were made from the three Experimental Sta- 
tions, viz. : Sparta, Ithaca and Weyauwega; taking the unfavorable season 
into coniuderatioa, your committee consider the eiibit a very creditable 
one, and indicates that much care is being taken in the cultivation of 
these new varieties. Tour committee find on the table of G)«o. J. Kello^ 
exhibits of Lady Rusk, Parker Eaile and Gandy, on President Thayer's 
table I Michel's Early, and by C. Herwig the Cumberland, for which no 
premiums were offered, and we recommend that the foregoing varieties 
be added to the list for premiums next year. 

We have made the following awards; 

Best and largest display of strawberries: 

Geo. J. Kellogg, first premium. $S 00 

Coeand Converse, second 1 50 

Best^quart strawberries, Crescent. 

M. A. Thayer, first premium 1 00 

L. G. Kellogg, second 60 

Brat quart Warfield: 

M, A, Thayer, first premium 1 00 

G. J. Kellogg, second 50 

Best quart Lida: 
G. J. Kellogg, first premium 1 00 

Best quart Wilson r 

O. J. Kellogg, first premium 1 00 

L. G. Kellogg, second 60 

Best quart Crescent: 

C. Herwig, first premium 100 

M, A. Thayer, second BO 
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BeBt quart Bubach: 

Qeo. Haachett and Sou, first premium 1 00 

G. J. Kellogg, seootkd 50 

Baat quart May King; 

G. J. 'Kellogg, first premium 1 00 

Coe and Coaverae, second SO 

Beat quart Mt. Vernon: 

G. J. Keliogg, first premium 1 00 

Beet quart Manchester: 

G. J. Kellogg, firpt premium 1 00 

Beet quart roarlcet berry, quality to rule: 

G. J. Kellogg, first premium 1 00 

M. A. Thayer, second 60 

Best quart Eaviland: ' 

Geo. Hanchett & Sod, first premium 1 00 

G. J. Kellogg, second 50 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. J. Phillips, 
A. D, Babnbs, 
Mrs. Nelub Palubb, 

CommltCee. 
Report of committee adopted. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON" PLAKTS AND FLOW- 
ERS. 

Your committee have made a careful examination of the plants and 
flowers on exhibition, and have ordered premiums as follows: 

Best show of pansies: 

Wm. Toole, Baraboo, first premium |1 SO 

Beet show cut flowers: 

Wm. Toole, Baraboo, first premium 3 00 

Htb. Florence A, Btinkman, Alma Center, second premium, I 00 

Best show roses: 

Geo. J. Kellogg, Janeaville, first premium 1 SO 

M. A. Thayer, Sparta, second premium 1 00 

Best show fringed petunias: 

Wm, Toole, Baraboo, first premium 1 SO 

Htb. Metcalf, second premium 1 00 

Beet collection wild plants: 

C. W. Smith, Kilboum City, flrst premium 1 S» 
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Best buquet; 

Lottie M. lUce, Kilboiim City, first premium 60 

Mrs. Ramwr, Kilboum City, second premium 25 

Special premiums — Boquet of roeee: 

Noyce Smitb, Kilboum Ci^ 1 00 

Special premium offered by President Thayer of 35 Warfleld strawberry 
plants to any child who would pick and arrange aboquet for exhibition waa 
awarded as follows: 

Don M. French, Myrtle Ripley, Sidney Davis, Lynn Pierce, Frank Ra- 
<lant, Guy Van Alstine, Bay HcNeel, Maynard Hubbard, Noyce Smith, 
Anna Dixon, Hay Hetcalfe, Iieigh Pierce, Celia McMannan, Frank Nich- 
ols, John French, Eolah Ramsey, of Kilboum; Edna McCormick, Edna 
Iiandt, and Clifford Stafford, of Frendship; Edward Oakes, PlainTille. 

The special premiums — one year's subscription to American Garden, for 
beet pyramid of cut flowers, oSered by the secretary, was awarded to Sid- 
ney Davis, Eilbourn. 

Ub8. E. a. Boxie, Evansville, 
Mbs. Alice Lloyd, Chicago, 
J. S. Habhis, Minn. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON" RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas, We earnestly desire the introduction of horticultural educa- 
tion In our common schoola as [tart of the curriculum of study, and to se- 
cure this object: 

Beaolved, That we promise our hearty co operation with Piof . E. 8. GoS 
and the State Supt. of Public Instruction in preparing text books and intro- 
ducing the study of horticultural art in our system of popular instruo< 
tion. 

Resolved, That the work of our society in maintaininff Trial Stations 
promises to be of great importance to our State in the near future, and it is 
only justice to our people that the voluntary work of our society be supple- 
mented by the more efficient support of our law makers. 

Resolved, That we look with especial pride upon the work of Prof, GoS 
through the Agricultural ExpeTimental Station, and in behalf of the U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture in the use of insecticides and fungicides as of vital in- 
terest to our entire people. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the valuable lud rendered us by the editor 
of the KUbourn City Mirror through the columns of his paper in behalf of 
this convention, and hereby tender to bim our sincere thanks. We also re- 
cc^jm'ze in the presence of the editor of 27re Wisconsin Farmer and the re- 
presentatives of The Farmer't Reviete, the Farm, Field and Stockman and 
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The Prairie Farmer the countenance and support of these valuable agri- 
cultural journals and consider them deserving of our commendatioa and 
support. We also extend thanks to all State papers that published our pro- 

Reaolved, That the thanks of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
are due and are hereby tendered to Eev. L. H. Brown and S. Brown, acting- 
as committee of entertainment on behalf of the local Horticultural Societyt 
and to the citizens of Eilboum for their royal entertainment during thi» 
meeting. 

Eetolved, That we express our appreciation of the music furnished for 
our entertainment during the convention. 

A. J. Phillips, 
A. D. Barhes, 

Committee. 



NEW VARIETIES OP STRAWBERRIES. 
Bt Qbo. J. Kblloog, JanesviUe, Wis. 

Mr. Pretidenl, Ladies and Gentlemen, Boys and Girls, and rty Fellow 
SorticvXturists: The question of new fruits is a matter of dollars and cents, 
success or failure, and nine times out of ten failure. Why? 
Because of the inate disposition of "all men" to be "liars," The mantle 
of charity is very broad and sometimes very thin, and in stretching it 
over so wide an extent of country it is utterly ruined by the rents so often 
made. Eighteen hundred and ninety boomed the "Michel's Earlj" straw- 
berry. Parties even contended for the name. No need of any further 
contest — it will quickly pass to oblivjon. It has three good points, 
vigor, health and poUeu. It ia a miserable color, small, not even early, 
leaves the hull on the vine, poor quality, and will not produce fifty bush- 
els per acre in matted rows. Last season it bore better on new plantings, 
and showed more good points than this year. It is worthless; let it die 
and those \rho lie about it. 

Parker Earle (H) late. Shows the most fruit of any perfect flowering 
kind we ever saw. The leaf is affected by a alight disposition of mildew; 
whether it may injure the ripening of the crop is at this time uncertain. I 
estimate the crop at the rate of 350 to 400 bushels per acre. 

Sadie (p) medium early. Small size, rather soft, exceeds anything I ever 
saw for quality. From 100 square feet of matted row, June 33, second pick- 
ing, fifteen quarts, or at the rate of 7,534 quarts of fruit at one picking, 
per acre. Estimating this as one-fifth the crop, it would yield at the rat« 
of over 1,000 bushels per acre in one season. 

Thompson's No. 7, (p) medium early. Very much in appearance 
like Warfield, though not as firm. From six feet square, second picking. 
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June 33d, four and ooe-half quarts, or at the rate of 5,445 quarts per acre 
-at one pichiug. 

Sandoval (or Warfleld No. 1)(H). Vigorous, healthy, late, medium size, 
-dark color, not as handsome or productive as No. 3. Elstimated yield, ITS 
bushels. 

Crawford (H). Vigorous, healthy, very large and reasonably productive. 

Mrs. Cleveland (p). Vigorous, healthj, very large and productive. 

Eureka (p). Late, first picking uneven, vigorous, healthy, large. Esti- 
mated yield. 200 bushels per acre. 

Great Pacific (p). Late, vigorous, healthy, firm, targe and very promis- 
ing; first picking June 31st. Kstimated yield, 200 bushels. 

Stayman'a No. 1 (p). Vigorous, healthy, fair size and promising; 300 
bushels. 

Miami (p). Medium -season, fine dark color. Estimated yield, ISO 
bushels. 

Pearl (S). Very promising and will pay. 

Burt. We can see no difference between this and Capt. Jack, which is 
one of the old kinds that yields well, and is firm enough to ship. 

Lady Rusk (p). Late, healthy andtnoderately productive. 

Beder Wood (H). August planted, very promising. 

Saunders (H). August planted, very promising. 

Princess from Minn, (p), Very promising and wonderfully productive. 

Tippecanoe (p). Large, only for amateurs, not profitable. 

Mt. Holyoke (tl). October planted, large, fine and very promising. 

Crosby's No. 21 (H). October planted, large, fine and very promising. 

Thompson's No. 25 (H). Promising, yet shows some rust. 

Thompson's No. 9 (H). Promising, and needs further trial. 

Thompson's No, 31 (p). Promising, and shall continue it another year. 

Thompson's No. 4, S9 and 80, are worthless. Monmouth, Mammoth, 
Florence, Hoffman, Viola and Pine Apple, are worthless. 

Old standard sorts we rate about \a the following order for value: Of per- 
fect flowering kinds: Jessie. Captain Jack, Mt. Vernon, Wilson, May King, 
Sharpless, Miner and Cumberland. Ontario, which has a little pollen, 
rather low grower, but one of the most productive of targe berries, 80ine_ 
times yielding 400 bushels. 

Of pisti Hates', Warfleld heads the list for profit, good shipper, bright color, 
«arly, very vigorous and healthy, more productive than Crescent, lietter 
flize and quality, and seems to be a general favorite. 

Haviland for nearmarket will give more bushels than Warfleld. Not as 
g/xA color, quality, or as firm, it lays all along the rows in heaps and needs 
a good mulch under it, and will pay big for near market. 

Bubachl^o. 6 is the most profitable large pistOlate for near market; rather 
soft, but the fruit comoiands the highest price andjwill please every ama- 

Crescent, the grand old standby, only a few better, perhaps only one; 
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tliat is from present appear&Dce, Warfleld. If the: last ia ever; way bet- 
ter, we have no need of it; but for the preeeat we will recommend it for 
familj use and near market. 

Mancheeter retains a value as a late berrj, and is yielding 360 bushels. 

Enhance (H) leads the list of the unknown, with all good promiseB, whil& 
WolTertou, Boynton, Waltou, Felton, Bessie, Ohio Centennial and a host of 
others all claim some superior point, even it it should prove humbuggerj. 
There is no way but to try all things and ' ' hold fast to that which is good.'' 

Beet three perfect blooming kinds, Jeesie, Parker Eaile and Sandoval. 

Best three pistillates, Warfield, Bubach and Haviland; and if Sadie, 
Thtnnpeon's Ho. 7, Great Pacific and Eureka continue in well doing, they 
will demand a front place. 

Mr. F. W. Louden's 200 new varieties now in second crop are among the 
strawberry wonders; he has added 600 new varieties to the list this year, of 
which he has already selected 136 as worthy of trial; and not content to 
produce over 800 varieties of choice strawberries, he has now a thousand 
seedling grapes on trial. See his collection of twenty-five varieties of 
itcawberries on exhibition in this hall and also the two varieties of choio« 
seedlings raised by P. Crosby, of Clinton, Wis., on exhibition. 



Moved by A. L. Hatch, that Mr. Kellogg's paper be published in th« 
WiteonHn Farmer. Motion prevailed. 

Mr. Peekiau — I think if the newspaper fraternity are left to take care 
of things as they come you will be apt to get it published in a good many 

SscRBTART — I think the paper ie very valuable; of course when it is 
published all will know the writer and his location and wilt take it into 
consideration. I have been asked the question so many times, " Which is 
the l>eet variety of strawberry to raise?" and I tell them to read our re* 
ports and judge for themselves what kinds will succeed best in their local- 
ity and on their soil. 

>r. S. Sticknet — I spent a day very pleasantly and profitably at Mr. 
Kellogg's grounds last week and felt richly repaid for going out there to 
watch and criticize. We thought it was worth much to the people at larg» 
to know the experiments he has been making. For instance, the experi- 
ments with Michel's Early, there were two matted rows fifty rods long and 
they will not produce fifty bushels per acre, the ground gave him, com- 
paratively, nothing, it cost him that much to find out the bearing qualities, 
but he gives it to you for nothing. I think if the Parker Earle fails in 
anything it will be in the foliage, for it is necessary to have a fair amount 
of foliage to properly ripen the berries. I went to Mr. Von Baumbach'a 
grounds and found the Ontario far exceeding anything on Ur. Kellogg's 
grounds. The average person should not attempt to grow more than flva 
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<xe six Tarieties, he needs to simplify his list and there is no better way 
(Jian to get a few plants to eiperiment on. Visit yonr neighbors grounds 
and if jou find anything that snits you tie to it and you will soon haTe the 
half dozen. We say when we eat the Wilson that we do not want to lose 
it, it is one of the old stand-bye; with sufficient sugar there is no beiry that 
has BO fine a flavor. 

Q. Is the Michel's Early and the Michael's Early the same variety ? 

O. J. EEiJ.oaa — Yes, sir. 

Q. Which then is the correct name ? 

A. Neither, it should be called Humbug. I shall t«ar mine up this fall, 
and any man that wants them is welcome to them. 



K BTR AWPRRRTTW. 

A. A. WiNSLOw — How are we to guard against drought in the bed we 
are picking this summer? 

A. By mulching. 

A. A. WiNSLOW — My bed is a matted bed; how can I do that? 

J. S. SncENEY — You do not want a matted bed; you can mulch if kept 
in rows, pick easier, and it is better in every way; the plants have more 
room for the roots and you will have stronger plants. 

A. A. WIN3L0W — I cut out with a hoe for the pickers. 

J. 6. &ncKSST — That was a waste of energy, because if the plants had 
not been allowed to giow you would have had more vigor and a better yield. 
You will get better results with plants a foot apart in the rows and one and 
one half feet apart between rows. Mr. Yon Baumbach's method gave 
thorough cultivation in the spring; he went through with a fine tooth cul- 
tivator and then mulched with a very coarse mulch that had been used to 
cover with in the winter; part marsh hay and part straw. We use manure 
from city stables, part manure and part straw, and let it get about six 
months old and then apply; it is convenient and after it is applied it is not 
disturbed by wind. 

M. A. Thaybk — I have tried cornstalks, leaves, anything that has 'no 
weed seed, it matters not so it lays there. I once used ensilage from the 
silo and it worked very well. 



Secretary — The MS. for our volume has been in the hands of the 
printers for more than three months. An increased number of Blue books 
had to be printed that took all of the office force, hence we could not get 
the volume out in time for this meeting. 

Next year our report will no doubt be out on time. 
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The awarding committee desires to offer the followiiifc ameDdment to 
their report, that Michel's Early, which thcj recommended to be added U\ 
the list, be etricken out and that, owing to the information which Mr. Kel- 
logg is giving to the public, he be awarded one dollar each on the Uandy, 
Parker Earte and Ladj Rusk, which were recommended to be added to 
next year's liet. 

A. J. Phillips, 
A. D. Bashes. 

DISCUSSION ON STRAWBEBEIBS RESmiED. 

J. S. 8TICENEY — I would like to speak of Mr. Baumbach's method; he 
takes two crops very successf uU; ; he goes over hia strawberry beds with a 
mowing machine and cuts oS all foliage close to the ground, draws it oS 
and bums it. He then goes through with a disc cutter and cuts rows 
eighteen inches wide and cultivates thoroughly, and by that means gets 
two good crops instead of One; his second crop may vary in size of berries 
but it does not in quantity of crop. 

M. A. Thateb — I have practiced that same method and have found it 
successful. 

J. S. Stice^by— I think the renewal of all that foliage necessitates the 
formation of new wbit« roots. 

Geo. J. Kelloqq- — Although we had condderable discussion on this 
question yesterday, there is no question of BO much importance to this con- 
Tention, as strawberry culture.< I have learned one hundred dollars' worth 
from the experience of Mr. Baumbach. If you are going to take the 
mulch off, take it off and cultivate and then return it. I think it best not 

J. S. Sticenet— I think if you will take your pencil and figure up you 
will find it pays in dollars and cents if you remove it. > 

Geo. Bobbins — I do not think it pays to take out plants for sale from 
bearing beds. It is better to set out a bed for plants. If you remove 
mulch and return it you will have dirty berries, if you leave it on they 
will be clean. 



THE BENEFITS OF PLANTING SMALL FEUITS IN 
THE PALL. 

A. D. Barnes, Waupaca. 

Currants, gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries and most especially 
grapes, which are first. Moving and transporting the plant while it is in 
a dormant condition when it is at rest, for so soon as it has shed its leaves 
in the fall it is not endeavoring to progress, and being at its very strongest 
stage of existence. Knowing that it will stand much more abuse and ex- 
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poeure at this season of exiatence, than it will in the earl; epring after bub* 
taining itaelf and subaisting on its own vitality for the whole of a frigid 
winter, when it muat necessarily be at its weakest point of vitality. 

Therefore, I t>elieve this to be the proper season totransplant, besides one 
generally has more time In the fall than in the spring, and will be quite 
sure to get the work dune in a better oondition than in the burr; of the 
-spring. Also believing that it is not right or natural to dig and transport 
plants and have them out of the ground when they are trying to and ought 
to be growing, for every hour they are out of the earth at this season is re- 
tarding their growth just that much. While in the fall, if the natural 
moisture is kept in the plant, and it was properly dug, handled, trans- 
ported and transplanted, it is in just as good condition to grow and thrive' 
in its new, aa it was in ite old, bed. 

It ia not ray purport to make this argument lengthy, for I believe the 
mcsi of us can readily conceive the benefits of fall planting, especially all 
who have had any experience with thia season's drouth and wholesale dev- 
astation, when almost everything that wae planted this spring, unless 
planted very early, has proved a failure, while on the Other hand, almost 
«verj plant that was properly planted last fall, has stood the drouth and 
made a fair grqwth. 



J. S. Harris — I think the amateur will have better success by planting 
out in the fall. The man that only plants a few trees might set out in the 
fall and box them and they would do well. I set out trees and boxed 
(hem and when I removed the boxing in the spring I let the dirt fall down 
for mulching and did not see any difference between tree? that were 
transplanted and those that had not been. 

A. D. Babmbb — I believe small fruits are best planted in the fall, but I 
-do not recommend it for trees. 

J. 3. Stickhby — It is better for small fruits but I do not think it is b^t 
(or trees. 

A. D. Barhbs — I think it far safer to put out currants and gooseberries 
in the fall thaa to set them in the spring, because most people neglect them 
in the spring until it is too late to transplant safely. 

C. A. Chanter ~ Do you not think trees are put out too late a^ a general 
thing? loften see men go by with trees whose foliage is well advanced 
-and those trees uaually die the second spring. 

J. S. Harris— The critical period ia the next winter after the tree is 
planted out, and any device we can get to start early is an advantage. 

A. G. TcTTLE— Trees set in the spring are apt to be deferred too long; 
people want to get through with their seeding l>efore setting them out. 
The earher a tree ia aet in apring the better. 

A. D, Babnes — A tree properly Bet in the fall will do better if there is 
moisture in the ground than if it is dry. 
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A. O. TurriA — The neceasarf thing is to keep moisture in the trunk of 
the tree as well as in the root. 

J. S. Habrib — I would not plant a valuable tree unless I gave it proper 
protection. 

J. Pkrriah — liy experience in tree planting in our cities is, that the- 
critical time ie the second season, if it should be a dry one it is more dis- 
astrous than the firet season; I have had better success in ordering my 
stock in the fall and heeling it in, because it is the drying out by winter 
winds that is BO disastrous to tlie life of the tree. By heeling it in you 
do not dry the roots. 

Mr. Lloyd — What is the difCerenoe in eflect in heeling in and putting 
out in the winter? 

A, D. Barnes— If the tree is properly heeled the limbs are covered. 

A. G. TuTTLK — There is with me no question about the cause of the 
failure in putting out our fruit trees. I protected treea with com Btalka 
' and those protected are alive while 'every single fruit bud not protected 
was killed. 

Geo. J. Kellooq— No currant or gooseberry should be put out in th* 

11 without sufficient moieture about the roots to carry through tha 

Q. When was the Arbor Day originated? 

M. A. Tbateb — I think it was originated in Cincinnati. About thirty- 
six ethtes observe the day, 

W. A, RauSBT — Dr. Woolcott of Milwaukee, as early as the year 1866. 
organized a club of twenty who each set out two trees in the city. 

Secretary— Nebraska was the first state to inaugurate Arbor Day for 
tree planting. 



DISCUSSION ON THE USB OP t 

Q — How late will spraying do good ? 

A. L. Hatch — UntU the calyx turns down. 

Prof. Ooff — I think it will do some good even after the calyx has 
turned down, for moths will lay eggs after it has turned. 

[A. L. Hatch exhibited specimens of limbs that had been sprayed and 
those that had not.] 

Prof. Qopp — The samples do not do full justice to the effects of the 
spraying for the leaf roller, the trees would show a very marked effect. 

Q — Can fruit trees be sprayed late enough to be advantageous to the 
fruit-grower and not be a detriment to the bee culturist ? 

Pbof. Ooff — That is easily answered, for the fruit trees should not be 
sprayed at the time when they are in bloom. 

B — Is there any good reason for the antagonism existing between the 
fruit-growers and beekeepers? 
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G. J. Kbllogq — No. 

Pbof, Ooff — With certain kinds of gnipes there la reason, for there 
are some kinds that the beea do injure. 

A. L. Hatch — Bees caimot puncture the skin of any kind of grape, 
they will suck the juice out of a Concord that has had its skin hurst. The 
yellow-jackets sting the grapes and the bees follow them aad profit 
thereby; the y«llow- jackets should bear the blame. 

A. O.TnriLE — What isdestroying the foliage of the plum trees? 

A — Black Aphis. 

Q — What is the remedy? 

Phop. Qofp — It is now too late to apply successfully any remedy. The 
trees should have been sprayed with kerosene emulsion before their leaves 
had expanded. 

Q — What extent do they damage the trees? 

Peof. Ooff — Very greatly in some instances and they destroy the tree. 
Theyinjure some trees more thau others, and our native trees more than 
the European. 

SHcaKTART — Wouldn't yon recon-mend to everybody to spray alt trees, 
in the spring, with Paris Green or Liondon Purple? 

Peof. Ooff. — They will not kill many Aphis. The trees should be 
sprayed with kerosene emulsion jiint before the buds are bursting, that is 
the only time I have succeeded in killing the Aphis. 

Secret ART — Prof. Cook recommends spraying every tree, 

A. G. ToTTLK — This isnot theordinary plant louse, it is somethins; npw. 
I have been rising fruit a good many years and I have never sppd any- 
thing like it before. It. is stripping the trees iu my neighborhood as fast 
and as thoroughly as the canker worm ever did. They commence on the 
lower limbs and work up. I do not think there will be any foliage left on 
the trees ia a ^eek. 

Pbof. Goff — Prof. Riley's formula for a kerosene emulsion is one pound 
of whale oil soap, two gallons of kerosene and four gallous of water. 

A. L. Hatch — Heating the soap makes a perfect emulsion. 

Phof. Ooff — I have found difBculty in keeping the emulsion perfectly 
mixed. I have fixed a pump that will pump a stream of water and a stream 
of kerosene at the same time. I have been experimenting by mixing ker- 
oeene and water and dispensing with the soap. 

Q. What is the beet remedy forthe gooseberry worm, the currant worm 
and the apple caterpillar? 

A. Hellebore for the currant and gooseberry worm and Paris Green or 
London Purple for the caterpillar. 

Peof. Coloman — I find that the sparrows are taking the currant worm. 

Q. How late can you apply hellebore to the currant hushes and be safe 
from danger of poisoning the fruit ? 

Last year there were no worms on my bushes but this year they are 
loaded with them. They did not appear until the currants got very large. 
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I find the worms where the sunlight sirikee the bushes but not where the 
foliage is thick. 

A. — Hellebore ia oaly poisOQOus to insect life and no injurious eSecte 
will redult from using it upon the bushes at any time. 

Q.— What is the oause of the apple blight ? 

Prof. Goff — The first cause: it is a fungus disease due to bacteria, 
there are other conditions that aSect the disease and are often called the 
cause. The remedy is to cut oS tbe blighted limb three or four incaes be- 
low the blighted part, it will arrest but not stop farther blight; the limb is 
dead as far as the blight extends. 

A. L. Hatch — I had a number of trees that blighted : several varieties 
of crabs and the Alexander. I cut out the lilighted trees and burned them. 
I think it is the better way to burn up and put in varieties that are not 
addicted to the blight. 

Q. — What ails the apple trees around here: they blight and turn black 
and the leaves die. It seeems to be a sticky substance. 

Prof. Goff — It is the blight. 

Q. — What would you do with the currant borer f 

Prof. Goff — My way is to attack them before the leaves open, then I 
can tell the infected canes and cut them out. 

Q. — How can you teU the infected part? 

A.— The foliage looks more feeble. 

A. D. BA.RHES — Prof. OofF, did you ever notice the apple blight travel- 
ing in the direction of certain winds? I found, in my orchard, after 
muggy weather, the blight traveling with the wind to the west but I never 
knew it to travel to the east. 

Prof. Goff — I have frequently seen tbe statement that such is the case, 
and the southeast wind being unusually warm would favor the spread of 
the disease. 

A. D. Babnbb — Could this be prevented by having wind breaks in our 
orchards F 

A— No. sir. 

A. G. TuTTLB — I have found that orchards protected on the weat and 
south blighted to nearly ruin the orchard. The first fifteen years I lived in 
Wisconsin, I knew of no case of the blight. The first variety of apple I 
knew to be affected was the Tallman Sweet. Now it is taking other varie- 
ties. It was not formerly believed that the Fameuse would blight, but now 
they are blighting as badly as any variety. A.11 agree that it is something 
they do not know anything about; one year it is on one tree and the next 
year on another. 

Q. What is the beet remedy for orange rust 7 

Prof. Goff — I know of no other way than to cut it otf and burn it. 

M. A. Thatkk— Is there any remedy for the blight on the blackberry? 
It took oft most of the lower foliage. 
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A. li. Hatch— Prof. QoS and mjselt 'sprayed for it but failed. I tliialc 
however, that we shall Sad a remedy. 

A. G. ToTTLB — Can anyone describe the apple curculio? 

A. It resembles the plum ourculio. 

J. S. Habkis — It ia a smaller aoimal and haa four lumps on it that the 
plum curculio does not have. 

Pbof. Colbman — We have a Passion vine that we have put out; it is ao 
lar|;e that it fills a window and will make considerable growth; wiU it do 
to cut it back in the fall ? 

C. A. Cbantbb — It will do to cut it back a Kood deal and it will make a 
new growth where so treated. 

Q. How shall we keep the thirds out of the cherry trees ? I have been 
recommended to use scare-crows, bits of tin, etc., but they have all proved 
of no avail. 

G. J. Esixoao — Nothing bat netting will prove effectual. 

J. S. Harris — One of the beat things is to have a plenty of June berries 
that ripen about the same time. The birds like them better and thus save 
the cherries. 



OBaERTATIONS AT WASHINOTON. 

A. J. Phillips— Mr. Willetts, of Michigan, is very anxious to have 
specimens of different kiudsof fruit for examination and comparison, from 
different localities and soils. Mr. Colman fintt suggested the idea, and 
Mr. Willetts followed it up, of ascertaining the names of different growers. 
They formulate a different set of questions for the northwest and for dif- 
ferent sectioQB of the country and no two questions are alike. They say 
interest in fruit growing in the south is largely increasing. With refer- 
ence to seedling apples, a man is oonB.dent he has the best seedling apple 
that has ever been brought out and he wants to get it before the public, 
and so people are all the time sending in questions to be answered with 
regard to their fruit. I was surprised at the interest that has been mani- 
fested by these men in the Division of Pomoli^^. Prof. Van Dieman is 
doing much in that direction. A number of specimens of apples were sent 
to the department in March, among which was the Northwestern Greening, 
and while Minnesota men long ago decided that the Malinda apple was of 
no accooDt as a late keeper, yet the apple that was received iu the best 
condition as late as the 2Uth of March was the Malinda, and I am getting 
ail the Malinda grafts I can and am top-wcrking them on the Taylor crab. 

We see a gieat deal said in the papers that the agricultural and horticul- 
tural division receive more of the appropriation from the Department of 
Agriculture than they ought to have, that other divisions ought to get 
more and those divisions are of little benefit to the people, but there are 
letters on file stating that the introduction of the Naval orange has been of 
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more value to the state of California than all the Department has coat the 
government. In California there was an insect that was liable to destrof 
the oranges and the Department found bj experimenting with an insect 
found in Australia that it would destroj the insect in California that was 
injurious to the oranges, bo jou see the Department ia doing a great work, 

Pkof. Qoff — I want to endorse all that Hr. Phillips has xaid, yet for all, 
there is aome oauee for diesatisfsction. There was $350,000 appropriated 
for the purchase of seeds and ciona. I asked Mi. Van Diemsn for some 
oions for Wisconsin; be replied that he would be glad to furnish them, 
but he had no money to do it with. I asked htm if there was any way by 
which I could help him. and he said by writing to Secretary Rusk; I wrote 
a letter to him, and for fear it might be too impassioned, I submitted it to 
Prof. Henry, after which it was sent. Secretaty Rusk aaid'it was all right 
and proper, but that every cent of that money ia appropriated by congress- 
men to send seeds to their constituents. 

Pres. Thayer— I would like to bring up the subject of the Columbian 
Exposition; we would like suggestions as to how we can beat advance the 
interests of Wisconsin at the Gxpoeition. 

(isa. J. KrluXIO — Unless they make a different classification we will 
not do anything outside of our own state department. We are not going 
in for a display of wines and brandies. 

Me. Pbrriam — I would simply say that the feeling I have found ex- 
pressed is, they did not oare ao much about the chief, that is what state he 
was a resident of, if he be a good executive man. We always insist from 
flrst to last that the classidcation is a most egregious one. 

Pres. Tha.TER — Ur, Perrlam has been of great assistance to us in this 
work and I regard him aa almost one of ua in point of interest. 

Mb. FEaRiA.M — The secretary of Floral Association sends out to ask for 
suggestions from the different fioral associations and I think there is no 
doubt tliat we shall be able to get a re-classiScation. 

A. L. Hatch — Mr. President, I wish to present this resolution: 

Btwlved, Tiiat we protest against the entire application of the cong^res- 
sional appropriation for the distribution of seeds alone, and to the neglect 
of cions, cuttings and plants in the interest of Pomology. 

Ajlopted. 
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REPORTS FROM LOCAL SOCIETIES. 



ETAHSVILLE SOCIBTT — PROP. J. B. COLBMAN. 

It£r. President — I waa elected an officer of our aociety. and sent as a 
elegate to your meeting. I like the outlook. We have made out consti- 
tution broad enongh so that we oan work in other lines, although we aliaU 
make horticulture the objective point. We are not very numerouB, we 
have only been organized a short time, but I think we shall ea^ilj double 
our membership. I have been very much benefitted by coming here, and 
feel that I hure received ideai I can put in practice when I go home. 1 
hwpe our society will soon get strong enough to invite you to hold a meet- 
ing in EransviUe. 

SOUTH WATBK — MRS. HEINDBL. 

We organized last spring with fifty-four members; as a rule they are 
very much interested — one man has laid out a fruit and vegetable garden 
«3 recommended by President Thayer, and so I know they are interested. 
I want to inquire how these new societies are going to interest and keep 
the young people ? Why cannot we have meetings at our homes? What 
if we do have fifty-four members? I can get supper for fifty; our house 
is like an omnibus that will always hold one more, and that one is almost 
always there. We need to do something to interest and keep the young 
people in these societies. We have girls growing up that wiU have their 
living to earn and they had better be earnir^ it by raising strawbeniee 
than by teaching school for they are better fitted for it. 

OEAHD CHOTE SOCIETY — S. 8. WIN8LOW. 

Our custom is to meet once in three months, and we have a picnic din- 
ner. The family, at whose home we have our meeting, furnish coffee, 
t«a. milk and sugar. We also have a farmers' club. In the whole length 
of time we have been organized we have not missed one meeting, rain or 
shine. There are always enough present to have a good meeting. Our 
next meeting is to be held at Hr. Huntley's. 



J. S. SnCKNBS — I want to answer briefly our lady friend's question: 
" how can we interest the young people ? " We interest children by pict- 
ures, and why will not the same rule hold good in horticulture? Why 
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oould we not in these qu&rterlj meetings introduce premiums for some- 
thlDgof this kind? It would take executive ability to do it, but I think ifc 
could be made BuccesBful. 
Adjourned. 



The following resolutions were uuaaimouslj adopted at a special meeting 
of tbe Eilbourn City Horticultural Societj: 

Whereas, At tfaeState Horticultural Convention lately held in our place 
this society was m.uch assisted bj citizens iu receiving and entertaining 
the delegates from abroad; therefore, 

Resolved, That we hereby extend our thanks to all who thus kindly as- 

Bemlved, That we are under special obligations to Hr. J. E. Jones for his 
most esceUent address of welcome, thereby reflecting honor, not only upon 
the society, but upon tbe village also. 

Resolved. That special thanks are due to the Missee Rork, Corniug, 
Weidenbacher, Ahrens and Van Alsline, and Mr. Orin Brown for tbeir 
generous and excellent entertainment of music during the convention. 

Be-ioloed, That the local society of Horticulturists and the citizens of Kil- 
boum do hereby express their appreciation of the honor conferred by the 
state society in appointing the summer meeting in this village, and thus 
bringing to our homes tbe prominent leaders of one of the most useful 
branches of the great agricultural universe. 

We would also express our appreciation of the many valuable lessons 
imparted to this community, and feel that we have been unmeasurably 
benefitted by the work of tbe convention. 

It is also our conviction that the Wisconsin Horticultural Society de- 
serves an equal prominence with other state institutions, and should have 
a proportionate share of state support. 

Resolved, That we thankfully appreciate the generosity of tbe G. A. R. 
society in their kindly assistance. 

W. A. R&MSET, President. 

L. A. Browk, Seeretary. 



Much of 'the sncceHS of the convention was due to the indefatigable in- 
dustry and tireless labors of Mr. J. B. Jones, of the Mirror' Gazette, and 
Rev, L. H. Brown, of the First Baptist church of Kilboum City, who were 
the chief executives of the occasion. Their efforts]were seconded by nearly, 
every citizen of the place, who felt bound by all the ties of hospitality to 
entertain their guests with the best the city afforded. 

The convention adjourned at 3 o'clock Wednesday afternoon to take a 
trip up the Dells to the famoua canyon and the witch's iculch, two of the most 
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romantic scenes in the Delle r^on. The owners of the steamers kindly 
made half rates for members of and visitors at the convention. 

The following members and visitors registered at the secretary's table. 
There were doubtless some who did not register, whose names were not ob- 

D. C. Converse, Ft. Atkinson; Geo. J. Kellof;^, Janeerille; J. 8. Stickaey 
Wauwautosa; &.. D. Barnes, Waapaca; A. J. Phillips, West Salem; Prof. 
E. S. QoB. Madison; Hr. and Mrs. H. Campbell, Evansville; Mr. and Mrs. B. S. 
Hozie, ETansville; Prof, and Mrs. -T. Emory, Colemao; Mrs. N. N. Palmer, 
S. N. Buswell, Amhurst Junction; Hon. and Mrs. J. J. UcOiUivray, Black 
Kiver Falls; Mrs. Florence A.Brinkman, Alma Center; Mrs. 'U.Ii. Hostraueer, 
Black River Falls; Geo. H. Robbins, PlatteviUe; Mrs. W, B. Lloyd, Pros- 
pect Park. 111. ; Wm. Springer, Fremont; L. J. Kellogg, Bipon; William 
Toole, Baraboo; William Fox, Baraboe; Cbaa. Hirsohinger, Baraboo; A. Li. 
Hatch and danehter, Ithaca; A. A. Winslow, Appleton; Mrs. L. W. HeiU' 
del, Bonth Wayne; John Toole, Baraboo; A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo. 

The press was represented by Geo. B. Merrick, of the Wisconsin Fanner, 
H. B. Thnrston, Farmer's Eeview, W. B. Lloyd, Farm. Field, and Stock- 
man, and Jonathan Perriam, Prairie FarTner. 

B. S. HOXIE, 

Secretary. 
4-H. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE 22D ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE 

WiscoNsm Stste Eorticuturbl Society. 

Held in Madison, February 3-5, 18S2. 

Sbnate Chahbeb, Tussday Mobniko, February 3. 

Convention called to order by Pres, M. A. Tfaayer. 

The following committees were appointed: 

On Program— Geo. J. Eellt^, C. A. Hatch, L. Q. Kellogg. 

Nomenclature — J. C. Plumb, Chas. Hireohinger, Wm. Springer. 

Revision of Fruit Lt3( — Prof. E. 8. Goff, A. L. Hatch, A. J. Phillips. 

New Fruita — A.. Clark Tuttle, A-. J. PhiUips, Wm. Springer. 

Legislation — B. 8. Hoxie, C, E. Tobey, W. 8. Braddook. 

finance — Matt. Anderson, J. M. Edwards, Geo. H. Bobbins. 

Arbor Day—Prot. E. S. Goff, B. 8. Hoxie, Vie H. Campbell. 

Local Experiinental Stations— Pvot. B. 8. Goff, Prof. W. A- Henry, 
Geo. J. Eellogg, Wm. Toole, C. H. Hamilton. 

Eesolutiona-J. C. Plumb, F. 0. Edwards, Warren Gray. 

J. C. Plumb stated that the delegate from the Minneiiota society, Mr. 
Dartt, was present, and moved that he be accepted as such. 

Qeo. J. EdUogg moved to amend that he be an honorary member for the 
next year. 

Motion carried as amended. 

Geo. J. Eellooo — There are many who would like to see the fruit on 
exhibition, and I move that some one be appointed to take charge of the 
fruit room. 

Carried, and B. B. Chappel was appointed. 

Secretary — I find, in looking over our list of honorary members, there 
are some names that have been continued from year to year, and think 
they have no especial interest, as I have sent Transactions to them that 
have been returned to me, the question is shall we continue them longer 
on our list? Oar constitution provides thit any person " who shall be dis- 
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tinguiehed for merit in horticultural and kindred soiencee, or who shall 
conFer any particular benefit upon the aocietj," maj be an honorary life 
member. For this reason I move that Geo. P. Peffer, J. C. Plumb and 
Wm. Springer be placed on the list of honorary life members. 

Carried. 

Geo. J. Erllooo — ^We have on our premium list the statement that the 
awarding committee may give a premium of fifty cents on best ningle 
plates of all varieties recommended in the fruit list, page 6 of our la« vol- 
ume, and I want to present this reaolution: 

Resolved, That the committee on awards at this winter's exhibition be 
given discretionary power to award premiums on single plates of apples 
outside the list contained in Vol. 31, the whole amount not to exceed ten 
dollars. I also move that the following be ailded to the list: Alden, Pres. 
Smith, Avista, Fall Sweet, Winter Sweet, Windsor. 

J. C. PI.0IIB— Is that for this exhibition? 

A. It is. 

J. C. Plumb — Is this an additional list or what is already on the list? 

A. It is for this list, for this meeting. 

J. C. Plumb — This list is likely to be extended indefinitely, and I would 
suggest that the committee ou revision of premium list come In here to 
take action on this recommendation. 

Geo. J. Keixooo — I made this motion for the purpose of enconraging 
a show of apples. If we pay a premium of one dollar it will make the ex- 
hibitor a member. 

Sbcbetakt — Last year I suggested the impropriety of our offering 
premiums on such a long list of varieties that we could not recommend, 
and it was voted by the society that the secretary should make out the 
premium list. I would suggest that the committee be allowed to recom- 
mend a discretionary premium toawortbyplat« on exhibition; the trouble 
heretofore with regard to awarding "discretionarj" premiums has been the 
tendency to give the very last plate on exhibition a premium of a dollar 
«ven if it was the Little Red Romacite, therefore I would recommend the 
committee be restricted to ten places. 

Chas. Hirbchinoeb — I would like to ask if there is anyone here who 
can tell if Lubusk Queen is worthy of a premium ? If there is it will be 
worth, all we pay for it. I ask Mr. Hatch if he knows as to that? 

A. L. Hatch— As a variety it is very satisfactory to me. 

SkcbetA-BY — I move that our committee oa awards of premiums at this 
show of fruit be restricted to ten varieties. 

A. li. Hatch — A bett«r disposition would be that the president and sec- 
retary, knowing the finances of the society, should consider those premi- 
ums as discretionary. 

Motion prev^led. 

Secrktakt — If we do not choose to take up the question of apples this 
morning, there is considerable matter on my table that could be profitably 
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considered, and if there is no objection I would lilce to take it ap at this 

DEFA&TMEHT OP POMOLOOT — COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

I wrote to the State Executive Committee of the Columbian Exposition 
with regard to what funds belonged to us as a socletyi that we could 
make a better showing if we knew at the start what sum was set apart for 
us, than if it was to be doled out to ua in the future, and I received the 
following reply: 

Jeffkbhon, Wib., January 20, 1893. 
B. S. HoxiE, Esq., Evansville, Wis.: 

Dear Sir, — I dul^ referred your letter of recent date to the State Board 
at its meeting in Milwaukee last week, and the same was referred back w> 
me, with instructions to confer with the officers of your society, to ascer- 
tain what amount of money the society will require from the state appro- 
priations to aid them in making a proper exhibition at the World's Fair, 
and to ascertain as near as possible in what line the money will be ex- 
pended. Of course you are aware that our state appropriation ia small, 
and to serve all we must deal small. 

Mrs. Winans, a member of the State Board, will address the State Agri- 
cultural Society on Wednesday evening, February 3d. Mr. Cobum of our 
Stat« Board and myself will also be present. 

I expect that we will be present in Madison Tuesday, Wednesday and 

Thursday, the ad. 3d, and 4th of February. During that time we will be 

pleased to confer with you on the subject of the Horticultural Exhibit, 

and the amount of money which you think you will require at our hands. 

Yours truly, 

R. B. KlEEL&ND, 

Executive Commiationer. 

I hope the members will take this matter into consideration. When I 
talked with the members of the board they seemed to be inclined to leave 
the matter very largely with the State Horticultural Society, they are 
none of them horticulturists. When we sent in our application for space we 
had not time to communicate with the members of the society or those wbo- 
had experience at New (Orleans. I wrote to Mr. Samuels telling him I had 
not had time to confer with other members but thought we should require 
more space than we had at first asked for. I found that other states were 
asking for more than we had asked for, 

J. C. Pluub — I think we know now nearly what we want. 

Gho. J. Kellogg— I do not think we need to take time for this questioa 
until we meet with the board. 

J. C. Plumb introduced the Iowa delegates, Chas. G. Patten representing^ 
Iowa at large, and B. Ferris a delegate from Iowa State Horticultural So- 
ciety, and moved they be made annual honorary members. Carried. 
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SHALL WE CONTINUE TO PLANT SEEDS TO OB- 
TAIN NEW VARIETIES OF APPLES. 

By Wm. a. Spbinoe, Fremont. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of tite Wisconsin Slate Hortioul- 
iural Society: The queation. of planting apple Heeds from aome of our best 
Borta in order to obtain Btand&rd Tarietiea suitable in all respects for our cli- 
mate seems to me to require but one answer, and that in the afBrmative. 
It is evident too that seeds shall be tabeu from our hardiest varieties. 

The Duchess is one of these, and seed from it in Waupaca. county has 
given us quite a number of seedlings bearing better fruit tlian the parent 
tree, and equally as hardy; in fact so far as tree is concerned they are the 
E>ucbe6s over again. Of nearly a dozen of these only one ie as early as the 
parent, but some are better in quality and the majority are better keepers. 

We have also many good seedlinf^s from the Alexander. 

John Baxter of Lind, planted seeds of this variety from which he raised 
some of the finest appearing and largest apples I ever saw. Some of these 
blighted after a few years and others died aftercoming of bearing age. One 
of these, the Logan Sweet, has never blighted, but the Garfield, the largest 
sweet apple ever grown in Wisconsin, and as highly colored as the Wolf 
River, has blighted considerable. The Li ad is another large red apple of 
eameaeed. All of these are excellent quality — much better than the parent. 

We think it much the safest plan to plant seeds of large well colored var- 
ieties than to chance it on unworthy sorts. 

The fact remains though, that we have some very fine fruit from trees 
whose parentage is of this haphazard way of planting. 

Mr. Wrightman. of Weyauwega, in the early fifiiet bought a few green 
aweet apples, saved and planted all the seeds, and I think his trees cannot 
t>e beaten in any orchard of our state. His Wrightman Sweet, Waupaca, 
Greening, and Blush, are colored much like the parent apple. But his 
Waupaca, nearly as large as Wolf River, and colored much like it, his 
Weyauwega, Alden, Martha, Flora, and Fruda, are all well colored and 
much larger than the parent apple. All of the above named varieties have 
been propagated and prove to be hardy. He bas other trees which bear 
fine fruit but not desirable to propagate. 

Hrs. Albert Smith planted the seeds of one Duchess, from which she 
obtained four trees, one a little earlier than the Duchess, two early winter, 
and the other will keep until June. These are all being propagat«d and 
are large handsome apples. 
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I will venture the aaeertion that there is do county in the state, and it 
may be no exaggeration lo Ba; there ie do state in .the Union which has 
produced eo man; good seedlings as has Wisconsin. We say this of Wau- 
paca count J in no boasting spirit, for ws often show at our countj fair over 
two hundred varieties of very creditable fruit, and without these seedlinga 
our apple crop would be thin. 

In 1884 we selected one hundred and thirt;-Bve varieties for the 
world's fair at New Orleans. About fifty varieties of these had been 
grafted. Double this amount could now be presented at a fall exhibit. It 
will be remembered that the New Orleans exhibit wae made in the 
winter. 

We think now we have more than five hundred varieties bearing in 
Waupaca county, some of which were planted in 1849. And'I know of 
one hundred trees in bearing which were planted in 1850. Quite a large 
majority of these produce good fruit, and many of them should be propa- 
gated. Some of the cions from theee trees were sent further south, and eo 
far prove tK) be all right. 

Many of our seedlings have been sent to trial stations in different states. 
Some to Aroostook County, Maine, and very generally we hear good re- 
ports from them. 

It is not possible for me to speak of all the seedling orchards in Wau- 
paca county, for if I did this would be a long paper, instead of a short 
one as our secretary has requested. But I am satisfied with our attempt 
at raising seedling apples, and the show which we make at county and 
state fairs; indeed I was more than satisfied with the splendid show we 
made at New Orleans. 

But what could we have done without that one hundred and thirty-five 
varieties, which made our show up to two hundred and two plates, being 
the largest collection on exhibition. 

In conclusion lei me say, by all means plant seeds of your hardiest and 
best varieties. If you do so we shall yet succeed in raising fine apples 
much further north than Waupaca county. 



J. C. Pluub — Shall our delegates present their special reports at this 
time or will a lime be set apart for them ? 

President — We shall give all of our visiting friends all the time they 
wish; they have come from other states and we want to get all they know. 



DISCUSSION. 

J. C. Plumb— In the main I agree with Mr. Springer. I have studied 
those Waupaca seedlings for the last fifteen years and am satisfied that the 
product of the Waupaca seedlings is from the seed of an apple of a very 
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different class. In following up aeedlings through the country I could 
name thirty different seedlings found theie from the same source. In the 
northwest we are after something extreme]}' hardy and they tell us to 
plant seeds of the Russians. The Russian reproduces itself; if we want 
better varieties we must use better varieties of apples. 

A. J. Phillips — Has the influence of the water in Waupaca county 
anything to dp with the hardiness of the fruits in the county? Mr. 
Wrightman got the seeds from which he raised his apple trees out of a 
barrel of fruit that came from the east; be used to plant them as he was 
going to his work and the trees stand there to-day. Many think they are 
the seeds of the Baldwin or some other good variety of apple. Mr. 
Wrightman has trees that that will measure three and one-half feet in cir- 
ounfereuce. He said: "We were so poor in this county that ihe tree 
peddlers shunned us. We all came from an apple country and thought 
we could not do without apples and we were obliged to raise seedlings," I 
want to ask about the Wrightman's msset 7 

Wm. Spkingbr — The word russet has been dropped and it is now called 
Wrightman. 

A. J. Phillips^ With regard to those trees the Logan Swet t is alll can 
recommend because they blighted so badly. There are nineteen varieties 
of seedling apples in an orchard near Appleton, sevdlings of the Duchess, 
that resemble the Duchess. It is woaderfnl, the fruit and fine appearance 
of those seedlings in Waup>ica county! 

The secretary read the following letter from O. C. Cook, Oconto, Wis. 

OOONTO, Wis., January 35, 1893. 
B. 8. Hoxis. 

Seeretarj/ Wisiwntin State Horticultural Society. 

Dear Sm; — Your favor of the 18th inviting me to attend your annual 
meeting, is at hand. I would like to be there and bear some of the bif 
guns talk on horticulture, but hardly think I will get information enough 
to make it pay. I do not think the people of Wisconsin will succeed in 
raisinic apples until they learn to take care of the trees. About one-half 
the people will dig a small hcrie in the sod, put in the tree and leave it to 
itself, and then if the tree dies, why it was good for nothing. Then, again, 
scnne who would properly care for a tree do not know junt what vanetiee 
to plant. My opinion is a tree to be hardy must be low headed, low 
branched, not more than three feet from the ground; hea^y top and 
etockey, good roots, not one of those tall slim things without any top. My 
best trees now are what were called culls when I set them out fifteen years 
ago. I never had any success with trees I got from Bloomington ot 
Itochester nurseries, but I have some good trees from Beaver Dam and Wau- 
paca — but all. those nurseries have too many varieties, better have few 
varieties known to be adapted and hardy than so many half hardy. I was 
very sorry Prof. Qoff could not have come to my place when fruit was on 
the trees. At the present writing the prospect is very favorable for a good 
crop next season. My trees never looked better, 

I shall set out two hundred more in . the spring, which will make twelve 
hundred trees in my orchard, all looking thrifty, The old maxim, 
" Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty," should be applied to the fruit 
grower, for we must watch at every point, and if they do not look healthy 
to know the reason. 

The most of the apple ttees are starved to death, and cannot resist disease 
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OS though they were full of life. I think I have a wonderful sfedlinK apple 
which I call No, 18. a eeedlinft from Tetofaki's hybridized with Ducheas. 
The tree is uow eight years old and eighteen feet high, sh&ped like Tetof- 
eki, but growH twice as fast, and last year I picked three bushels of apples 
from it. The apple looks like Duchess, but of better q^uality, and ripens 
from thr*^ to four weeks earlier. I have come to the conclusiOD, it you 
plant seeds from any apple and the trees surrounding that tree are all 
good fruit you will not fail in getting good trait from your seedling. 
Please excuse my long letter. 

Yours truly, 

O. O. Cook. 

J, C. Pldhb — I want to make some ob-iervations about those Waupaca 
county fruitA that will probably not be made by any one else. As I passed 
through that county some fifteen years ago I landed at a little depot in 
the midst of a sand prairie, and enquired for the Wrightman orchard. As 
I went towards it I began to ascend and I found what we call a boulder 
clay, a tenacious boulder clay. I found a Ben Davis in full bearing size, 
it bore a heavy crop of fruit and then died. The success of fruit in Wau- 
paca county is due to that boulder clay. The success of Mr. Phillips — he 
is on a limestone ledge with sandstone beneath it — is that same boulder 
clay. You get on the east side of Mr, Cook's and you will find no boulder 
clay and no fruit. Mr. Cook has the lake influence to help him; you hare 
got to have the location and the climate comes in secondary. 

Secretary — I put myself on record several years ago by saying that 
the best apple growing region would be found in the northern part ot the 
state. When I started out with Mr. Morrison four years ago with the In- 
stitutes there was nothing that would throw a wet blanket, so to speak, 
over the audience quicker than to mention the subject of apple growing. 
Now he tells me there are many requests for horticultuial sessions, indi- 
cating there is a growing interest in our state in that line of work. 

E. H. 8. Dartt — I happen to know something about the region spoken 
of. I raised five hundred bushels of apples in one season in what was at 
that time Marquette county, now Green Lake. I found where deep sand ex- 
isted it was neces«<ary to mulch heavily to obtain a growth and where clay 
it was not so necessary. I think the reason there are so many seedlings 
there is because it is a good fruit country. I raised a good many varietiea 
that you could not raise now. I do not think the varieties would succeed 
in Minnesota. We must have hardiness up there and J think hardiness 
will come in as essential with you in the future, if it has not already. 
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APPLES AND APPLE ORCHARDS IN SAUK 
COUNTY. 

By Chas. Hirschinqbr, Baraboo. 

The following communication, received by me January 6tii from B. 8. 
Hoxie, Secretary of Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, explains it- 
self; 

"Friend Hiescbinqer: I have given this as the title to your paper, to 
be read at the coming annual meeting at MadiiioD, of the State Horticul- 
tural Society .' apples an<i apple orchards in Sauk County,' l>ecause it has 
gone out that Sauk County can beat the state in growing apples, notwith- 
standing Waupaca claims the honor." Signed B. S. Hosis. 

As soon as I found out what my subjL'ct was I inserted thefollo wing in the 
Sauk County papers: 

It is a well known fact that Sauk Co. has at least made the beat display 
-of any county in the state at the fairs, and Milwaukee and other papers Imve 
boomed Sauk County as being in the lead on apples and other frnits, lience 
there seems to be a desire from other parts of the state to bear about Sauk 
County apples and apple orchards. And as I am selected as the victim to 
prepare the paper un the above subject, and wishing to (^resent Sauk 
County's orchards and apples truthfuUy, and not knowing the extent of 
-orchards, I am compeUed to call upon horticulturists to help me. which I 
hope you willdocheerfully. This you can do by writing me letters, giving 
therein the numbers of trees you have in your orchard, number of acres, 
and about ihe number of bushels, raised per year, for five to ten vears. 
The varieties, not to exceed ten in numlier that are most profltabte for 
market, and such other information as you feel willing to give me. 

1 want to hear from the invincibles that have kept up faith amid dis- 
couraeement, and are still f..ithful and pressing forward, both prof esion- 
als and amateurs. To make my paper complete, I also want to hear from 
tboee that have ouce had orchards and failed. Tell me why you have 
failed, and bow you feel about it. Whetlier you still have faith in even a 
single variety of apples. If you know or hear of a good seedling apple 
send me one, or tell what you know about them. The same w ith new feus- 
fdans. I want to hear ftom chose having Russian orchards, and I want to 
bear from all parts of Sauk county. 

I want the dark side and Ibe side that is nut so dark. Friemls, when you 
read this sar to yourselves, "an answer is wanted from me." You will 
not surprise me if your answer should be somewhat discouraging. Please 
attend to this at once. Send along your letters , and in due time you sliall 
hear from me. County papers please copy. Address, 

Cha3, Hirschingeb. 
Baraboo, Wis. 



The first answer received was from Prof. A. Wood, who sent me two 
seedling apples; the tree, he says, is hardy. Apples alwut size of the West- 
field Seek-no -further, and similar in quality, and is a Sauk county seed- 
ling, but lias not as yet been propagated. 

Dig,l,z.dbyG0O^^IC 
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Mr. Qfo. Townsend, tax old settler and orchardist, also has a seedliap 
apple which be thinks very promiaiag, Tree twenty years old and very 
hardy. 

Mr. J. Palmeralsohasa seedling; apple of which he has had quite a num- 
ber of trees grafted and set in his extensive orchard. This makes the nicest 
nursery tree I have yet seen and appears to be very hardy; apples resem- 
ble Walbridge in size and shape and of about the same quality. Hr. Pal- 
mer also has another seedling apple with which he is favorably impressed. 

The Excelsior is an apple that originatsd in the town of Excelsior by 
Jasper Odell. The original tree is now about forty years old aud has been 
an abundant bearer of a Walbridge shaped apple of good quality, and as 
late a keeper as the Willow Twig. The original tree is now said to be 
in good healthy condition. 

The Baraboo is the only apple of my own origination that I will men- 
tion. This ia a seedling of the Duchess of Oldenburg, and the original 
tree is twenty-eight years old, and it is an improvement on the Ducheea in 
everyway; trees of same color only not so crooked and 'hardier. The ap- 
ple is of better quality and larger and more attractive and season same as 
St. Liawrence, only a better apple to eat and ship. 

NettelV* Winter — Of this variety Orange Newell is the originator, and 
as this variety is now bo well and favorably known as undoubtedly the best 
and most profitable winter apple, and as the original tree is said to be at 
this time in good condition and about forty years old, and younger trees 
giving such uniTersal satisfactioa, and as it has been so long propagated, 
there seems to be nothing for this variety to do only to go ahead and do 
aawell as it has done before. This variety was formerly called Orange 
Winter, but the name was changed in 1891, by the Sauk county Horticul- 
tural Society, and approved by the State Horticultural Society in the same 
year. 

The foregoing are Sauk county apples and of Sauk county origin; there 
are many more Sauk county seedlings that promise well, but have not been 
sufficiently tasted to need special mention at thig time. 

I will now speak of apple orchards in Sauk county twenty years ago. 
Apple growing and orcnariiing was considered a success, but later the se- 
vere winters ctf long continued cold weather, two years in succession, and 
followed by severe droughts, only served to show how wo were mistaken, 
and those beautiful orchards of years ago that were once a source of pleas- 
ure to their owners, turned to be an eyesore to many, and not only did 
trees die on low grounds, but also tho!« upon hilltops and on all slopes that 
were not protected by windbreaks of some kind from the northwest. But 
not all varieties shared the same fate. A few endured the severe cold, 
and a few orchards on favored locations, although injured some, under 
favorable seasons rallied again and wereasourceof profit for their owners, 
-which tended to kindle up hopes again, and many in Sauk oounty resolved 
to turn over a new leaf and try again by planting varieties more hardy. 
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whilst some insUlied that it would never be so cold again, and would plant 
tbe same varieties over again. But those have since seen their follj in 
planting the Pewaukee nnd Ben Davie and trees of that class, and now 
plant«rs here seem to want trees as hardf as the Duchess and hardier, and 
this accounts for tbe large number of trees tbe Minnesota parties havesold 
here, as tboee men have always eometbing that is new and hardier than 
can bo bad elsewhere; at least they say so, even if they are little worthless 
wild ^plants palmed off for De Sota; and some that have been looking for 
tbe lai^e apples they saw by picture or in glass jars, turn out to be crab 
apples. But it is said it is a long lane that has no turns, and the tarsing 
point is mostly reached in Sauk county, and tbe nurserymen need no longer 
tell thoss that have been successful orcbardists what to plant, they will tell 
the nurserymen what they want and wish to plant; experience has been 
their teacher. 

There are many orchards in Sauk county, but will only speak of a few 
at this time, or ralber let the owners speak for themselves, and as for my 
own orchard. I will only say that it haa not only been a source of pleHsure 
to me even if I have lost many varieties, but also a source of profit. It 
row covers twenty acres, of which, however, many are not yet large 
enough to bear fruit. I have a few trees planted in 1847 — three thousand 
bushels has been the largest crop and SOD the smallest for the last ten 
years. Fameuse, Wealthy and Duchess hare paid iiest thus far, but I am 
lookinK forproQte from McMahanV, Newell's Winter, Switzer, etc. Mr. 
Geo. Townsend has an orchard of 4S0 trees, all planted the pa8t seven 
years. About seventy of them bore the paet season: situation on a high 
clay ridge with northern slope, protected on .the weet by timber. Tbe fol- 
lowing are his leading varieties: Wealthy, Longfield, Transparent, 
Duchess, Golden Russett, llybernal and Germain CalvUle. 

Mr. J. B. Palmer has in hia orchard one thousand bearing trees and one 
thousand not yet bearing. The site of this orchard is a northeast elope and 
part low down land nearly on a level with the Baraboo river and what is 
known as Portage marsh, and is protected by bluffs and timber on the 
southwest and west. Mr. Palmer, who is one of the most successful or- 
chardists in tbe state, attributes his success largely to its being so close to 
tbe marsh, which extends from the Baruboo to the Wisconsin river. 
Duchess, Fameuse, Plumb's Cider, Utter, Newell's Winter, Wealthy and 
McMahan's White, is given as his favorite hst — 3,000 bushels have been 
grown in this orchard in one year. 

Franklin Johnson's orchard is situated on high clay ridge with timber 
protection, and I well let him tell his own story as reported to me. 

CH48. HmsCHINGER, ESQ. 

Deor Sir: I have about sis acres in orchard. Probably from 350 to 
400 bearing trees and raise from 200 to 1,000 bushels of apples per year. 

Our most profitable variety has ijeen the Fameuse. The Oldenburg has 
done equally weC in proportion to the number of trees. I Jiave 20 crab 
trees — Transcendenta and Hyslop — that have been a source of inconie for 
several years. The past season they brought me $87. 
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In 1883 I BPt 8B orchard of 800 Pewaukee. They did msKni&ciently for 
two years. The winter of '84 and '85 used them up. The; did sot all die 
at once but every tree is gone wyu>. 

I intend to set 300 trees in the spricg. Of thetie 60 will be Duchess, SO 
Wealthy and 50 Longfield. The remaining 50 wil) include Bome of the 
newer varietiea. but more of the old favorites such aa the Fameuse, Plumb'a 
Cider, Tallman Sweet, etc. 

I am not sanguine of success. The only thing that I fear with regard to 
the Duchess ia ■' the Gouger." Of the Wealthy I fear the fruit will drop 
before it reaches maturity and I should like the Loogfield better if it were 
larger. 

I Bprayed my treee three times during the past season and think T re- 
ceived some beneSt from it, but do not know whether the freedom from 
worms was due to that or to 'something else. In spraying my crab trees 
I took great pains to make thorough work of it and my crahwwere remark- 
ably free from worms, while in an orchard adjoining me it was very diffi- 
cult to find a single crab apple that was perfectly fair. The year before I 
picked up every little windfall and had it destroyed. My neighbor did not 
spray, neither did he pick up his windfalls. 

Yours Truly, 

Franklin Johnson. 

Thus far I have been reporting orchards of old standard varieties, I 
will now report one Russian orchard, that of A. O. Tuttle. This orchard 
embraces 110 varieties of the new Rusaiana apples planted in 18T0. two of 
each variety. Thirty-two of those varieties have proved desirable; they 
are hardy, at least passed throi^h all winters since 1870 uninjured. Those 
varieties comprise all the seasons from two weeks earlier than the old 
early harvest down tn the season of the Bepka Malinda, that will keep 
longer than the little Red Romanite and has the advantage of that old 
variety in keeping in bearing; a much better apple. Those trees are 
healthy, vigorous, productive and as free from blight as any selection of 
8S varieties taken from, a list of all the rest of the world's apples which are 
grown in the United States. Twelve of these varieties would take the 
cream of the list and would compriae all that ia required by the planter of 
the commercial or home orohard. We find in 50 sorts not more than 10 
that are better than the Ducheaa and many are hardier. This orchard is 
on high ground and comes the nearest of having no protection of any that 
I have thus far reported. I am under obligationa to A. G. Tattle for in. 
formation regarding thiaorchard but failed to get namesof tfae 12 varieties 
he favors. Much has been aaid for and against Russians but facts are 
stubborn and the facts here are that those trees have been hardy enough to 
withstand even the severe and long-continued cold since 1870 and the 
probabilities are that we will never have a colder winter than we have had. 
There are many orchards in 3auk county upon which I cannot report in 
detail. Some orchards that are well protected and site is a north slope 
still have the Pewaukee and Ben Davis in bearing and some Pewaukee 
trees are still in good condition. There are also many large orchards 
recently set and many trees will be set the coming spring, and yet there are 
many of the best locstiona for orchards yet uncleared, and as growing 
apples has been profitable and prices good for a number of years and 
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orchards promising well and with the present enthiuiaam I aee no reason 
why 3auk county will not become the banner county for apples if it is not 
already, and also for grapes. 



C. J. P&TTRN — I would like to ask Mr. Hoxie how far in from Lake 
Michigan would he thiok it would be good orchard country. 

Sbcbetabt — I would not limit it to one mile or ten. but I think when- 
ever you lind the soil you will be successful. 

A. L. Hatch ^ I think Mr. Patten wants to know how far the lake 
influence governs apple growing? 

Sbcrbtabt — I am not well enough acquainted with the isothermal 
lines to say how far that influence will determine the success, I saw fine 
apples growing in Dnluth and Superior and think you will find them 
growing in adjoin in(; counties. 

E. fl. S. Dabtt — I think it is influenced b; the prevailing winds. In 
Michigan the prevailing winds are northeast and east; they raise apples 
there and peaches. The winds blow from your Rtate. In Waupaca 
county the prevailing winds are east and southeast and there are a good 
many lakes there; then there is altitude. 

H. W. WiLLiAUS — I think the wind from the lakes has affected the 
fruit right here in Madison. On the University farm I see Prof . Henry 
has set an orchard away back from the lake, and that makes me think the 
lake winds are an injury. You can raise fruit in the sand if you dig out 
the sand and fill in with stones. I can make trees grow on sand. I have 
lots of fruit to give away. 

J. C. Plcmb— About that University orchard: they had an orchard 
about twenty-five years ago on what is the south side of the hill, and I 
said to them, That is not a fair test; you have a northern slope, now plant 
your apple trees on that if this is an experimental farm; and they put out 
an orchard on the northern slope. When these two orchards came into 
bearing the orchard on the southern side of the hill at once began to show 
signs of failing, and after a couple of years they began to cut the trees 
down, for they did not produce ^uit enough to pay for the use of the 
ground. On the other hand, the orchard on the northern slope bore good 
crops for many years and was decidedly a success. It was not cut down, 
because it failed to hear fruit, but because no one reaped any benefit from 
it except the city boys, it proved to be a place for thieves and got to be a 
nuisance, and for that reason was cut down. It was a great pity that it 
could not have been preserved, if for no other purpose than to illustrate 
the fact that profitable orchards can be grown in Southern Wisconsin. 
Now the whole state of Wisconsin is beneficially influenced by the winds 
from the lakes, not only of Lake Uiobigan, but of Lake Superior. 
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CaiS. HiRBCEiNQER — It 18 a well knova fact that Sauk county has inad(> 
aa good displays at the county and state fairs as any county in the state 
and there seems to be a desire among fruit growers to hear atMiit Sauk 
county apples and their origin. Now I know of two farmers in that county 
that live on adjacentfaims; one of them has made a great success and the 
other a great failure of orcharding. One man did Just as Mr. Kellogg 
has so often advised; he put on a whole load of manure around every tree, 
and the result was he killed bis whole orchard. There are some as Sne 
apples in Sauk county as yon can ilnd anywhere and they are seedlings, 
but we are not trying to boom tbeee apples. I am also verr much inter- 
ested in the apples grown in Richland county. I believe tbe apples of that 
county, though small, are ahead of those large ones of Sauk county. I 
believe the Newell's Winter is the best seedhng we tiave. It is the same 
that we used to call Orange Winter. It is not a new apple at all but an 
old one and I think it ia fully twenty-three years since I first grafted it. 

Q. What are tbe oldest trees that have come under your notice in Sauk 
county ? 

A. I can only guess at that, but I think some of them must be fully 
tbirty-Sve or forty years old; one must be that old. 

Q. How long have you known it? 

A. I think about twenty-four years. 

Q. Is the old tree, Newell's Winter, still bearing? 

A. Yer, sir, it bears regularly. 

A. J. Phillips — I have lately been at a loss to know which is our best 
seedling. We used to put a good deal of dependence in what Mr. Whitney 
said; he declared the McMahan was the best seedling apple we had, and in 
the past I agreed with him. When I was at Washington, and they asked 
what was tbe best apple of the seedlings in Wisconsin. I told them the Uc- 
Mahan, but Prof. Ooff says Newell's Winter is the best, and I am now very 
favorably impressed with that apple, 

E. H. S. DaRTT — I am known as an objector m my state and do not 
known but that I have rendered myself a little obnoxious sometimes by 
going l>ack on l>oomers. I do not want to get that reputation in your state 
but I think you should go a little cautiously. 

Sbct'y — How much caution do we want with a variety twenty years ia 
fmit? 

A. L. Hatch^I want to repeat my experience with the McMalian. 
No apple has ever been introduced that has stood for hardiness 
in Wisconsin like this. I have 150 trees and they are, I think, 
the best trees in my orctiard. They will, in a period of ten years 
produce more money for me than any other. I had about eighty bar- 
rels last year in which tbe hot spell did so much damage to fruit 
all over the country. When that hot period struck Chicago the market 
went all to pieces, and apples went down to twenty-five and forty cents a 
barrel. I sent some of my apples to Chicago and in the lot there were two 
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barrels of UcMahan, and these two barrels brought (6.50.. I sent ten bar- 
rels at another time and they brought (33.50. I sent the rest of tay Hc> 
Mahan'e there and thej brought more than any other variety. As to thehr 
fa&rdineessi four times since my McMahan'a were set out the mercury has 
-congealed, and we took premiums on apples that the trees had come out 
after having the mercury go down to S3. We atuck by the Duoheea until 
aU of them weut by the board. We had Duchess four inches ia diameter 
that laid down and died. Newell's winter died. You will get more silver 
dollars from the McMahan than from any other. It is worth while you 
flhould know it if you are enthusiastic over Waupaca or Saub county, 
I will have to tell you that Richland county has outdone them all; it has 
done better than any other county in the state. 

ChaB. HmscHiNQEK— I want to square myself before this audience. 
McMaban's White had its origin in Sauk county. Mr. Palmer stands as 
high in Sauk county as any other man; he ia after those silver dollars; he 
may not be quite so shrewd as Mr. Hatch and not be getting quite so many 
of them but he is getting them in hie quiet way. I can see that next to 
the Newell's Winter the McMahan has stood up, but there is no apple in 
Sank county that is as reliable as the Newell's Winter and I believe there 
is more dollars and cent>4 in it than there is in the McMahan. I think, 
taking everything into consideration, tbst it is the better apple; it will 
bear heavier, keep longer and is a better seller. 

C. G. Pattbn — I rise aomewhat on behalf of the nurserymen of Wiscon- 
sin. Iowa people are getting wonderfully enthusiastic on the subject of 
planting orchards, not only one acre but hundreds of acres. We have one 
«ounty that yields over 800,000 bushels of ftpples. I am very glad to hear 
the MoUahan so highly spoken of, I have tried it with auother seedling 
propagated in Wisconsin. On our black, sandy soil it has made rank 
growth and it has not proven ao hardy. We must take into consideration 
the fact that it was originated on an entirely different soil from ours in 
Iowa, and we know it ia a fact that fruits do better near the locality and 
on eimilar soil to that on which they are origioated. I had in a winter, 
some aix or seven years ago, a number of trees of the McMahan on high 
land. I will say to you, I am a nurseryman and the apple I am going to 
speak o( is one of my pets, it is an apple raised from seed obtained about 
Dine miles from Portage. After that severe winter of six or seven years 
ago about nine or ten of the McMahan showed signs of injury while not 
one of those trees from the Duchess seedling were affected. The name is 
a little unfortunate perhaps, I called it or^inally Duchess No. 3, but it is 
now called Patten's Greening; the original tree was transplanted from & 
good soil to a poor one. It is a much better tree than a Duchess tiee that 
was transplanted at the ssime time to a good soil. 

A. L. Hatch — Mr. Patten has touched upon something that needs an 
explanation. I was at South Wayne, and whOe there a gentleman said to 
me, "I have manured my trees heavily, the Ben Davie bears splendidly 
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and the TftUman not at all, now what ia the reason T' It is becaune of th» 
focnliiig qualities of the two trees, and that ii the reason why Mr. Fatten 
foundBUch a differeace in the two treei he has mentioned. All of these 
things are contained in the problem we aie trying to solve, 

S. I. Fbeebors — In nursery rows I have seen Transcendent crab treea 
killed, and you will see it when you get that extreme dip of the mercury. 
There is a limit in whech all trees will freeze to death. I think Mr. Hir- 
echinger has stated the case pretcy well, he has a gqoi tree in the Newell'a 
Winter. I wish I had set it instead of the Orange Russet, The Newell'a 
Winter has some faults; it ia a brush heap with me. 

E. E. S. Dartt — Wisconsin has some pretty good apples. My friend 
Patten comes here from Iowa, he is a little modest, but I think an apple 
grower in the west should have a good deal of cheek, and I want to say 
that we, in Minnesota, are going to beat you all. 

J. C. Plumb — On general principles we must study local adaptation. 

E. E. S. Dabtt^ I do not think local adaptation is just what we want, 
we want general adaptation. A shrewd Yankee will get along anywhere, 
and I am sure we do not want local, but general qualities. 

Obo. J. Eellooq — You may put down a live Yankee and then put 
down a live Dutchman by the side of him, and he will lay out the Yankee 
every time. The trouble with the apple trees in this state is they are 
starved to death, and I have been writing to the farmers urging them to 
manure their trees. I believe the lake influence aSecta the trees about 
sixty miles. I am glad Mr. Patten's seedling came from Wisconsin; that 
is a good point; it puts out ita limbe like the MoMahan. We have had no 
teit winters lately. 

Q. — What is the best way to prevent the premature dropping of apples, 
especially the Wealthy? 

A. — Set on the north side of a hill and pick off the fruit freely. 

Q. — What is the best way to prevent overbearing of snch kinds as the 
Longfield ? 

A. — Same answer will apply to that. 

A, J. Phillips — I have been taking some pains to look up seedling 
apples in this state. I was opposed to receiving Newell's Winter until it 
had been tried all over the state. I was first led into growing apples by 
seeing an exhibit at Milwaukee from Sauk county, but I soon found out 
that I did not live in Sauk county, and I have been a little careful about 
trying kinds that had been grown at Baraboo. Ur. Palmer is, as Mr. 
Hirschinger said, one of the largest growers in the stat«. It does not do 
to take an apple tree that does vrell in some localities and infer that it will 
do well in all places. I know of a man that last year got more money out 
of the Walbridge than from any other variety, but all the same we have 
about discarded the Walbridge in this state. 

Chas. Hirschinger — About Sauk county being such a wonderful fruit 
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<»>niitr as Mr. PDillipe said it was, I want to tell you that Sauk county ia 
burning up juBt aa many apple trees for wood as any of you are. 

Q. Is the Wealthy eucceaefully grown in thia etate ? 

A. It is. 

Adjourned. 



Senate Chaubbr, 

Tuesday, 3 P. M. 

President Thayer in the chair. 

Geo. J. Kklloqq — The question is whether we will continue the dia- 
cuBBion on apples or whether it will take all our time this afternoon for the 
reports and the the election of officers? 

President— I think we can finish the apple discussion. 

A. J. Phillips— "I have but little that ia new or different from what I 
said last winter." I have apent a number of daya at Waupaca and at Mr. 
Randall's orchard at Appleton; he had twenty seedings; he gave me cut- 
tings from sis and I am sorry to say that but one of them is a winter apple. 
This orchard is one and one half miles from Lake Winnebago. My opinion 
ia, there is a great deal in adaptation. I have had a great many letters in- 
quiring about the Peerless and we went to see the old tree; it was not in 
bearing this year. I visited the Matthew's Russet tree with Mr. Springer. 
He knows more about seedling applea than any man there, but he did not 
know the Matthew's Rusaet had broken down and I had to tell hjm. It ia 
a broad, apreading tree and was overloaded with fruit that caused it to 
break down. I went to see the Okabena tree that has perhaps sold for 
more money than any other tree in the country. I went, with Mr. Sias, of 
Rochester, to see a tree that was called at first, Hart's Seedling; later they 
found it was originated by a man named Brett, aiiri. they called it Brett's 
Seedling. Mr. Gaylord, of Iowa, who is really the Springer of Iowa, has 
been spending; a good deal of time looking up the Malinda; it was the best 
looting epecimen of all-at Washington, and I had the privilege of seeing 
all of the apples. 

E. H. 8. Daktt — Do you know of any of the aeedlings that have been 
grafted and after many years have become proQtable? 

A. J. Phillips— Yes, the Malinda has been. I went to see the Long- 
field, I saw fifty trees in bearing. I heard that Mr. Somerville, of Viola, 
Minnesota, bad several trees in bearing; hia were top'worked on the Orange 
Crab, which 1 have never succeeded in working on. I think the way is to 
find some tree that is as good as the Virginia Crab, if you find such a crab 
(one without broad branching; limbs), use it and then protect the trees. You 
had better set one tree and prepare the ground properly than to set more 
without proper preparation. Set one tree, it it is only a Virginia Crab, 
and then do not starve it, give it some manure and protect it with lath. 
S-H 
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B, I. Frbeborn — I would like to have jou tell us something about the 
Peerless. 

A. J. Phillips — That Peerless is a little delicate question to touch upon. 
(A voice— Tell the truth.) Yes, I'll tell the truth. I hav« heard it said, 
"tell the truth and shame the devil." I ftaue told the truth and raised the 
devil. I maj DOt do it here. 

J. C. Plumb — Inasmuch as the Halinda has been brought forward so 
prominently, I must say after ftruwiDg it for fifteen years I have given it 
up as uDprofitabte. 

A'. J. Phillips — The fruit of the Peerless is good. The old tree stands 
in a protected place with a hedge of willows protecting it, it stands right 

Secretary — Do you think protection had any influence on the tree? 

A. J. Phillips — Well, you can draw your own conciujions. [ do not 
believE) much in protection. The tree stands there. It is said of the 
Peerless, "it will stand on the open prairie." It has been said that the 
Peerless was the product of the Duchess and Tallman Sweet. Mr. Miller 
says his mother bought some apples in threshing time and sowed the Feeds, 
he did not know whether they were Duchess or what. I think the Peerless 
at ten dollars for six trees is a very expensive tree to try. I found a man 
within three miles of the Old tr3e who paid that amount for six trees. I 
said to him, you muso have a good deal of confidence in the tree, and he 
said, " I do not know. I have never seen the old tree. I bought these 
trees because the man was a friend of mine." 

S. I. Freeborn — I would like to have him tell us if he has ever seen the 
Bon Bomme ? 

A. No. The Bon Homme is awaydownin Nebraska and I donot think 
it would be very good (or us in the north. 

C. G. Patten — I presume one reason why the Malinda has not been pro- 
pagated and sold more extensively is because it is not a very popular tree 
with the nurserymen; it is a slender growiuK tree. Trees were scattered 
here and thereamong the farmere, not more than three or four trees being 
found in a place. Many men being questioned e,% to the hardiness of the 
tree say it is as hardy as the Duchess. One thing which has made it un- 
popular — it is not as popular as it deserves — is because it requires the 
whole season to mature its fruit and farmers gather it sometimes four 
weeks before it is ripe and put Che crudi^ fruit upon the market. Mr. Plumb 
says, " there is no place fur it in Wisconsin," but I believe there are many 
places in Wisconsin where they would be glad of such an apple as the Ma- 
linda for it is one of the best keepers we have. 

A. J. Phillips — There is a boom on the Malinda to day and it is coming 
into Wisconsin. I must say of the specimens I found in To wa cellars, it 
was the best matured fruit I saw, Mr. Dartt is paid a salary for conduct- 
ing a Tree Station and how ia he to answer letters concerning the Peerless 
when he has hot a single Peerless tree at his stalionF He cannot aSord 
tobuy a tree and he is to honest to steal one. 
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BEST METHOD OF PROPAGATINO APPLE TREES 
FOR THE NORTHWEST. 

By a. Clark Tuttle, Baraboo. 

There are some nuraerymeD in the ITnited States that are now advocatiag 
"whole root" grafting of apple trees, as the only way to start a hardy 
tree for the northwest. I thought possibly a short history of our differeot 
methods of propagation during the thirty-three years of business at Bara- 
boo, might be interesting, especially to those who are inclined to favor the 
whole root or crown graft theory. Please take thn opinions expressed here- 
in, as simply my opinions, and please be free in eiprewing yours after the 
paper is read. We started the nursery business at Baraboo ia 1858. My 
father had always been a horticulturist, an amateur, had a fondness for 
gardening and fruit growing, but as nurserymen, we had no experience 
whatever. Judge J. M. Clark, the introducer of the Duchess apple into 
the northwest, and a skillful nurseryman, was, fortunately for us, our 
neighbor, and instructed us in many things. Then we had " Barry's Fruit- 
garden," for our book of reference, in which Mr. Barry says under the 
head of whip and tongue grafting, "The giaft is always put in at the col- 
lar." Not admitting the use of piece roots at all. Mr. J. C. Plumb, then on 
the "70 farm," near Madison, furnished us our first stock, 1,000 crown graft 
of apple. They were planted with care, a spade and a piece of 3x4 scant- 
ling to tamp with. I think we sold 1.000 trees from that stock, possibly 
Brother Plumb exercised his usual generosity and counted liberally, but 
they nearly all grew, and made salable trees. Those that grew at all had 
to grow straight and regular, as each wayward branch or leader was 
coerced by a splint or guy- line! I could here spend time on the lack of 
Xtarticular care to each individual tree or plant; on the planting of more 
stock than can be taken care of well and giving them too little room in tho 
row to develop, which are serious faults in the nursery business of today, 
but this would be foreign to my subject. 

The second stock we put in ourselves. It was most emphatically whole 
root, the union made at the collar. The scion and root were exactly of a 
size. If the firat cut on the root was not just the right slant, we could not 
repeat it, as that would bring the union below the point of germination, 
therefore, that root was thrown down, and we tried another. I have 
groaned'many times at that waste of roots, since we have had to buy the 
roots, when scarce and high priced, and we were using three cuts to 
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the seedling and often four. All of Mr. Barry's requirementa were fol- 
lowed to the letter. Esch graft waa made juat right, if it took all day. 
We waxed the grafts by rolliug the union of each m the bristles of brush 
which had been dipped in hot grafting was, and threw them ioto cold 
water, It was the metbod we thought could be done the easiest of several 
in Mr. Barry's booh. There was a wad of wax around each graft three 
fourths of an inch in diameter at least. They were well waxed. Nature 
must have had a emile of contempt on' her face when she covered the 
unions of those first grafts. 

The neit year we used old newspapers painted with hot wax and cut in 
Inch strips. We found this quite an improvement. Followed this style of 
winding three more years, when we learned of the use of No. 18 cotton 
yam drawn through hot wax. Used this several years and then the same 
sized yarn without any wax. Bring the yam, the last time around, under 
the lip of the graft and break ir off. This holds the parts in place'just as 
well or better than if waxed, and it makes a much smoother union. Often 
it is hard to find where the parts joined. The yarn also rots off sooner 
than if coated with wax. 

About the fifth year we noticed that many grafts which were washed 
up to, after making several inches of growth, had thrown out roots above 
the union, from the scion. We proceeded to experiment on this by put- 
ting down some of Ihe grafts to the top bud. Also put in a few crabs on 
selected second cuts, and planted them deep. Found roots from ttie scion 
on nearly all, attwo years old. They made nice well balanced trees, no more 
mal-formed crotches than among the " whole roots." About this time a 
severe winter, with little or no snow, waa experienced, the mercury 
dropped into the bulb once and was iiear 30' below zero several days at a 
time. The seedling roots, unprotected by snow or mulch, were killed in a 
great many cases. Duchess as often as any variety. The trees started all 
right in the spring, but the foliage soon began to turn yellow, and drop off 
as soon as sap in the tree wae exhausted. The best cultivated orchards 
fared the worst, of course. This hurried up the hardy root matter. Each 
year we used less and less root, until for the past six years we have worked 
under the following idea, that the best way to propagate an apple tree, 
for WiBconsin planting, both as to its hardy top and root, is to select a 
variety which passed through the winter of 1884-5 unscathed. Cut a 
scion five inches long and work it upon a root, as near the size of the scion es 
possible — li inches long, wind it with wailess No. 18 yam, plant it up to 
the top bud and when a growth of from 3 to 6 inches has been made, work 
up two inches of dirt to it. Certainly three-fourths of the toota will push 
from the scion, and the few secondary roots which start from the piece of 
root are low enough to be protected from heavy freezing. The resulting 
stock is fully as well formed as those on whole or crown roots. No more 
malformed crotches; grow Just as vigorous. We believe the whole root 
talk is a canvassing fad. Something different has to be used each season 
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to catch the ordera. One season there was no hardy apple tree except it 
was budded. A budded tree is the least hardy of all styles of propaga- 
tion, aa it must be put in at or above the surface of the ground and cannot 
throw a siagle root of its own. Some talk of sowing crab seed to get 
hai-dy stocks. The crab is not a congenial stock for the apple. Minnesota 
can show the failure of crab roots for the apples. 

Some think if the tap roots have been cut a tree la surely tender. If that 
is the case the pear should be much hardier than the apple, as its roots wiU 
run down in spite of cutting. It is almost impossible to get any horizontal 
roota on a pear tree. On the contrary the virclus and evergreens, found 
nearest to the northern limit of tree growth, are known to have less and 
leas tap root a^ yon go north, till at the highest altitude where they are 
found, the roots do not penetrate down to more than five to six inches at 
the moat. 

We do not believe the root influences the stock much, if any. The root 
does not make the top tender or hardy, A Duchess top is just as hardy 
worked upon a seedling root, as when grown upon its own roots. 

The Winter Winesap and Tetofsky represent the two extremes of the 
light and heavy rooted varieties, in the whole list of apples foreign or native. 
The Winesap is the easiest of all apple trees to dig, while the top is one of 
the moat vigorous ones. The Tetofsky is a slow grower but has ponderous 
roots, the hardest tree to dig with which I am acquainted. These two 
sorts may be worked on the same lot of seedlings, and you may put the 
Winesap on the crown cuts if you wish, and plant in same soil, give same 
care and cultivation, and you will notice the same marked difference in 
Btyle of roota. , 

I would rather have the second cut of a good seedling tlian the first or 
crown cut, as the tirat cut will send up one or more aproutaaa a rule, which 
adds to the work, if they are removed, and if not disturbed the first year, 
as'is often the case where a person plants more grafts than he can care for, 
aa he should, and these sprouts rob the scion, and the graft has to grow 
one more year to make "a first class five to seven foot " tree. 

To aum up my opinion as to the best mode of grafting or propagating the 
apple for this climate, I would say that I do not believe anyone can pick 
out the whole root or crown grafted trees from a lot of three year trees 
which were worked on pieces of roote and planted promiscuoualy. Some 
say they can. I have tried it several times and I cannot do it. 

The root graft of apple is simply encouraged cutting. The last season's 
growth, such as is used for scions, will almost root of itself. Under the 
most favorable circumstances, it has been known to callous and send out 
feeble roots. The cutting needs a piece of root to encourage the roots to 
start, Ttiat is all the root is for in making a graft. The less root there is, 
if the cutting or scion starts pigoroualy, the better. 
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DiscuasioH. 

A. G. TcTTLE — My orchard waa trees tbat were grafted on crowoa. 
The Duchess grafted on crown stands thure to-day because it is hardy. 
Whole stock grafting followa in the wake of budding and is done to catch 
the tmde. 

Mb. Fbbris — This subject has been discussed quite lengthily in Iowa — 
whole root and piece root. While I am on my feet I want to thank this 
society, on my part and in behalf of my friend Mr. Patten, who is modest, 
for the h:!nar, because I think it is an honor to be made an honorary 
member of this Society. I want to tell Mr. Tuttlo that I agree with his 
paper wholly on this principle of crown and piece root grafting. I want 
to speak of the Walbridge; it is bearing good crops and they are keeping 
well. I want t« say a good word for the McMahan: I am not growing any 
trees, but it is good wherever found. I know but little of the Malinda, 
but am glad to learn what I have of it here. 



ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT THAYER. 

Laditit and Gentlemen: Again the representatives of one of America's 
greatest industries bare assembled, bringing we hope, some new esperi- 
ences, some new thoughts and many new suggestions. Again should the 
designs on the Horticultural trestle^boards be drawn by our master work- 
men, fully expl^ned to our entered apprentices or beginners in the work, 
and each with pride and respect for his calling, return home with re- 
newed courage and zeal for the work of 1893. 

We as horticulturists come together with a feeling of pride, that we rep- 
resent the most ancient occupation mentioned in sacred history. If this 
history be true, our occupation was formed in perfection, and in our keep- 
ing was fltst placed the tree that bt-ars the most precious of all fruits, "the 
tree of knowledge." Why then, is not the world indebted to us for its 
greatest boon, " the knowledge of good and evil," although the agent 
employed by us at that lime, has been soundly berated from that day to 

Whether this be true or not. horticulturists still have much of which to 
be proud. Our product was the firat spontaneous gift of nature to man. 
It is a medium of inspiration between human and divine. In form it rep- 
resents infinite variety; in color it represents infiuite beauty; in growth it 
represents in&nite ef'ace and in everything infinity itself. As an employ- 
ment it has its special fascination. It gives health of body, and developes 
the best faculties of the mind. 

Its study brings one near the secrets of nature and her loving ways. The 
mysteries of the feeding root, the structure of the breathing leaf, the u 
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foldiog and coloring of the fragrant flower, the forming of the lucious 
fruit, its maturity and decay, all furnishing recreation for leisure hours; 
a respite from weary carea; a atudj and employment for busv life. 

With this may the devout profoundly worship; the poet be inspired with 
sweeter song, the painter impressed with higher beauty, and the philosopher 
furnished food for deepest reflection. 

Horticulture pursued as a science is a most useful industry, enlargiug the 
number and improving the quality of the fruits of the earth that add so 
much to the comfort of human life. 

Aa an art it cultivates the taste, refines the senaiblLities and educates the 
spirit to a higher grace and beauty. 

It is a higher department of agriculture, requiring the same primary 
study, but a more careful training. 

"Horticulture, the science and art we pursue, like music, lifce painting, 
like architecture, indicates in its advancement the march of civilization. 

" In its continued and wonderful achievements, it is contributing to the 
enlargement of human life. Each fruit made choicer or more plentiful as 
a luxury for our tables, each flower made more perfect by our skill, each 
shrub and tree that shows a more graceful sweep of its bougha. or a richer 
foliage under improved cultivation, touches a higher range of sensibilities, 
reaches purer and better impulses, expands the meaning of life." 

Few may be interested in scientific horticulture, but all can assist in 
building up the home, in making flowers more beautiful, fruits more 
abundant and shrubs more numerous. 

Few may catch the painter's coloring or the poets song, but all can' ne- 
courage the planting of trees by the roadside, the increasing of parks in 
our cities and villages, or in surrouuding the home, be ic ever so homely, 
with emblems of culture and refinement, that may be produced by horti- 
cultural art. 

Few may grasp the philosopher's thought, but all may feel that whatever 
can be done to beautify or adorn, surely helps to purify and ennoble, and 
none can afford to be indifferent to the eurroundiogs of their own homes. 

All may become deeply interested in plain, practical horticulture and 
join us in one of the moat pleasant industries that falls to the lot of man. 
True we are beset with enemiee on every hand and ours is a field of cotttin- 

At the approach of the first mellow days of spring, myriads of insect 
enemies spring into beiiij^. waiting for leaf, bud, blossom or fruit, on 
which their numerous progeny ma; subsist. 

Every living organism seems to feed on our dainties, and every variety 
of fruit has its scores of different enemies. Fungus diseases come in a day 
and without warning, to plagae us, and we are not exempt from bacteria 
— an enemy so small thai a million may be contained in a grain of dust. 

Verily, " Eternal vigiUnce is the price of the horticulturist's prodncts;" 
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and yet. there ia a remedy. Science haa come to our relief And is faat 
solving the problem of protection againat all these enemies. 

What we mott need is, the distribution of thia knowledge and a prac- 
tical application of the same by alt in our profession. The development of 
horticulture and the iacreaaed conaiimptioa of ita fruits within the last 
few years is aomething wonderful. 

Even amouR fruit growers, few realize the magoitude of the industry 
and the amount consumed. 

Statistics on thia subject are as yet, very meager, but it ia pleasing to 
bnow that pomology is about to receive the attention it deserves, and that 
hercarter we may eipect vfiluabla information from thia source. 

The first preliminary report on the nursery industry of the United States 
has just been isaued, from which it appears that there are, in Wisconsin, 
117 nurseries, ciiltivating 1.651 acres for nursery purposes, and represent- 
ing a capital of $19^.377.50; while in the United States there are 4,610 
nurseries, cultivating nearly l.SOD.OOO acres of laud valued at $11, 078,833.- 
80, employing 45.657 men, 3,879 women, a small army of boys. 14,300 
animals, and using implements valued at $900,006.04; having an invested 
capital of $53,000,000 in this one branch of horticulture. 

The total number of plants was 3,386,855,778 

Of which grapes and small fruits number 6d5,603,S98 

Apples 240,570,666 

Plums 88,401,867 

Peara 77,233,402 

Peaches 49.887,804 

From these statistics it would almost aeem that we ought to be a nation 
of fruit growers, and supply the demand of the entire world; and yet we 
send over fifty millions of dollars across the sea every year for foreign 
fruits and nuts. 

I am unable to give you reliable statistics as to our own production of 
consumption, but a report of the amount receired by the commission 
houses of Minneapolis for the year 1891 may be of interest: 

TRDITS. 

1891. 1890. 

Apples, barrels 198,775 

Bananas, bunohee 68,118 

Peaches, baskets 37, 198 

Lemons, boxes ..... . 39,485 

Oranges, boxes 83,995 

Pineapples, dozens 7,500 

Watermelons, cars 333 

California fruits, cars 335 
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SMALL PRDITS. 

Blackberries, ca^es 13,745 

Baspbenies, cases 9,53S 

Strawberriei, (UO car loads} cases 80,611 

Grapes, baskets 446 , 743 

Cranberries, barrels 6,341 

Celery, cases 369 

Aa many as thirteen car loads of strawberries per daj have been received. 

If this cit; can flad a market for such quaaticies of fruit, what oaust be 
required to supply the great state of Wisconsin, and what an industry is 
necessary to produce what is consumed, not only within, our own border, 
but on the markets we may reach. 

The opportunity for honest, sklUtuI, energetic and industrious fniit 
growers, was never better, and there was never a time when so many of 
just that class, all over the state, are asking so many questions ae now. 

They are looking to this society for a solution of many queetions. 

What yarietiw are best adapted to our soil and olimate? 

How shall we best propogate and cultivate them F 

How shall we produce the largest crops of Snest fruit, at lowest cost to 
meet decreasing prices and stronger competition ? 

How shall we pick, pack and deliver our products to the beet advantage ? 

How shall we distribute our fruits, so that all may have some and none 
have too much ? 

These and many other questions, I hope may be answered at this meeting 
' for the benefit of our hortEcultural friends everywhere. 

Following these are other questions of equal importance to us as a 
society. 

How may we best advance'horticultural interests in our state? 

How can we add interest to our society and increase our membership ? 

We have those in our society who have given their best years to this 
cau.'ie; they have long been pioneers and veterans in our work; some have 
already passed and others are near the allotted, three score years and ten; 
they cannot be with us many years longer. 

It is our duty to crystalize then: best thought and experience in proper 
form, for the use of coming generations, before it is t«o late. 

We also have with us many promising young members ready for active 
service, on whom our seniors may be proud to let their mantles fall. 

Back of all these we have the younger generation, to whom we must look 
for greatest and best results. 

How may we best advance horticulture with them? 

Our newspapers have been generous in their notices of our work, and 
many find it necessary to establish horticultural columns; Arbor Day and 
its attendant ceremonies, with the aid of state and county superintendents 
of schools, is doing much. 
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Qreat good ie being done by our nurserymen in the ordintiry way of 
business, and by our oxperimenterd both for pleasure aad profit. 

Now in addition to all theaa influence?, can we not as a society, devise 
some means by which every chUd, of proper age, at least within the juris- 
diction of our local societies, may receive, free of charge, a plant, bush, 
tree or shrub for its own, with full instructions for preparing, setting, culti- 
vating and tending it. 

The fact ofreal ownership ia a strawberry, raspberry or some other plant, 
would to most children be sufficient incentive to warrant a very great 
interest and a lasting bene&t. Ckiuld auch a distribution be made general 
throughout the school districts of the state, in connection with Arbor Day 
or otherwise, the moral and intellectual influence on children, the direct 
benefit to our society cannot be estimated. 

The most important question for consideration at this meeting is the 
coming World's Fair. 

All the nations of the earth are to bring their beet products for exhibi- 
tion at our very door. 

Bepresentatives of all nations are coming to study our exhibits and learn 
of our great resources. 

What have we to show them? a great state, with immense natural re- 
sources at our command. '' 

The great lakes on our east and north furnish us some of the best har- 
bors in the world aad direct water communication with the east. 

The world's greatest watercourse, on the west affords direct comnuiuica- 
tion with the south. 

We have many flourishing inland cities, and one of the largest in the 
world at our very southern door. 

We have within our border the largest iron mines in the world: almost 
inexhaustible forests, or pine and hard wood timber; a great variety of 
soils; grand scenery, beautiful lakes, the purest water, a most delightful 
climate and many other advantages not possessed by other states. 

This is high tide in the affairs ot Wiscoonin and the material interests of 
our state may be advanced more in this one year of 1893, than a half cen- 
tury by the ordinary means of growth. 

The opportunity is at hand and now is the time to act. The world comes 
to us; let us glee i an exhibition of all our resources, and acquaint it with 
the natural wealth of our great state. 

The man, or body of men, who will oppose liberal appropriations for this 
work, are enemies to the public weal, and should be forever relegated to 
the narrow circle of their own stupidity. 

We have large resources at our command; we have experienced workers 
in every line, and with reasonable appropriations would not only maintain 
our present reputation as horticulturists, but add new laurels to those 
already won in so many departments. 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY B. S. HOXIE. 

Mt. President and Members of the Whconain State Horticultural Society: 

It is my pleasure to report to yoa tbe favorable condition of horticulture 
in our state as well ais the affairs of this society. 

It is true that every locality ia our state was not favored with the best 
conditions in the results of (he firuit crop, owing to climatic conditions; yet 
taken aa a whole the year 1S91 may be set down as a success for Wisconsin 
fntit men, and the interest manifest at our meetinKS as well as the increas- 
ing number of local societies organized during the year, all go to show that 
horticulture in our state is being recognized not only for a pastime, but as 
a profession to coin remunerative dollars. 

Our Bemi-annual meeting held at Kilbourn City la^t June was well at- 
tended, and in fact so far as local societies hold a relation to this state 
society there was the best representation of any meeting ever held, and the 
display of strawberries exceeded anything ever before shown. The people 
of Kilbourn provided free entertainment at their homea; this, together 
with an eToursion up to the famous ■' Dells " of the Wisconsin river, made 
the occasion of our summer meeting one of much profit to the society by 
our coming together as members and delegates. 

The new departure of paying the expenses of one delegate from each 
local society brings an increased attendance to our meetings, enlarges our 
opportunities for work by getting better acquainted with each other and 
each particular locality. 

But this practice increases the expense of the society very much while 
the financial side remains stationary so far as a given amount is at our com- 
mand. It will therefore be a matter for our consideration at this meeting 
to decide whether todiscontinuethe practice or to cut down our premium 
list. 

I have deemed the latter plan the wisest until you further decide, and 
have for this and the last June meeting offered a leas amount for premiums. 
Some of our states makes large displays of fruit without premiums. If it 
thought best to continue this practice of paying the expenses of delegates, 
it may be eipedient to allow one delegate for the year and let the local so- 
ciety choose either the annual or semi-annual meeting for such representa- 
tion. I would further suggest that new name3 be sent from societies 
occasionally rather than the same delegate each year. 

There is very urgent need for an increased appropriation of at least 
tl.OOO. by our neit legislature. Bills which were introduced to this eflEoct 
last winter went only to the clerk's desk for a reading though every mem- 
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ber was personally appealed to by letter. Oiir work though is now better 
understood b; this effort, and the necessitT for more funds la I think, bet- 
ter understood than one year ago. The coinatitlfie on let^ialatioa will find 
no easy task before them, for chapter 5^6, laws of 1839, which was rushed 
through ju9t at the close of the section, needs an entire revision. We do 
not need perhaps so many voliiniea, 7,000 as we now have published, but 
we need more bound volumes. We need at least 300 pages for our vol- 
ume without subjecting the secretary to the act of a menial beggar for a 
few extra pages. We need explicit law so that the Superintendent of pub- 
lic property or the Secretary under his Heal may send out volumes to each 
local society which makes an annual report tA us under the patronage of 
the state instead of at the expense of this society. Every high school, 
college, seminary, normal and charitable school in our state should be sup- 
plied with a bound volume of our transactions as well as every county 
superintendent and town clerk: 

Immediately on the publication of the present volume Superintendent 
Wells asked for a sufficient number of volumes to supply each county 
supsrintendent and each high school with a copy; ot course I honored his 
call and gave the order for the books. 

I wrote some weeks since to Mr. Samuels, Chief of the Horticultural De- 
partment of the World's Fair to be preseut at this meeting. I have also 
written to Ur. Kirkland oF JeSeraon. Esecutive of the State Board of C-om- 
missioners.to Mrs. John Winans, of Janeaville; Mrs. Wm. Pitt Lynde, of 
Milwaukee; and Hon. Phill. Allen, of Mineral Point; these are the Com- 
missioners who have the horticultural exhibitof our State under their more 
immediate charge or control. These ladies and gentlemen will confer with 
the members of this Society or a committee during the time of this meeting. 
1 wrote for a definite sum to be set apart and under the control of this 
Society and we shall be asked if this request is favorably considered what 
amount we need and on what lines we propose to expend it. On these 
points we need thought to consider and wisdom to direct. 

The targe increase in the demand outside of our membership and out- 
side ot our State for our volumes and the many flattering letters I have re- 
ceived during the past .two months is most certainly gratifying to us as a 
Society .wheather any portion belongs to your Secretary ornot. I have 
mailed in this way more than one hundred volumes and in most cases the 
postage has been forwarded. 

Dear Str. — We are pleased to send the volume of the Annual Transac- 
tions of this society t3 any one who my apply foi it. 

Bach member is entitled to receive a copy by mail. Our funds are very 
limited and our state makes no appropriation for postage. If you think 
the volume of value to you, will you please remit the amount charged for 
postage (ten cents), to 

B. S. HoxiE, 

Secretary. 

LiTst August I sent out the following card to our fruit men so far as their 
names were on my mailing list: 
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! your earlj reply to the following quea- 



EvansTilk, Wis., August 4, mdl. 

Appi^ — What is the quality In your vicinity ? 

Is the yield average? 

What is the price now? 

What the prospective price for winter ? 

Small Fruits— Waa the crop satisfactory? 

If not. Why? 

What was the average price per quart? 

Graphs — What per cent, of a full crop ia promised? 

Wild Fbdit— what wild fruits grow in your vicinity ? 

Give any other information relating to fruit your time and space will 
permit. 

County 

Date 

The response to these questions were in part published in the WiscoTisin 
FarmeT and the following replies indicate the apple crop: Eighteen report 
fair, in quality and yield. Twenty report good, two average and eighteen 
poor. In small fruits was the crop siatiefactory 't Forty-fiVe answers in 
the affirmative while eixt^en answered negatively. Eight report etraw- 
berries damaged by frost and eighteen damaged from drouth. One locality 
reports price at 5 cts. pei quart but in most every case it is from 8 to 10 
cte., while a few quote as high as 12^. 

Grapes show a flattering prospect, for while the number of vines ia 
largely on the increase, ten report fifty per cent, of a full crop while thirty- 
five report from seventy-five to one hundred per cent., and only ten less 
than Bf ty per cent, of a crop, and in these localities the damage was from 
early and late frost. 

I wish here to eipress my thanks to the correspondents who so promptly 
replied to the questions sent out, and if all understood the value of these 
reports, lam sure more would have responded and given the five minutes' 
time to fill out the blanks. 

The good work bo well begun in Arbor Day celebrations last spring by 
this society in conjunction with Superintendent Wells, must not lag now 
for our care or that of superintendent of schools. The reports made to 
him are indeed gratifying in the extreme. A committee should be ap- 
pointed to confer with Mr. Wells in reference to further advance in the 
work. The circulars issued by Mr. Wells and your secretary are both pub- 
lished in our last volume as papers worthy of being preserved as the first 
in a good work. The department of instruction are heartily engaged and 
we shall find them alliee, or in fact the principal, in this movement of 
Arbor Day celebration in the schools of our state. 

We as a society are under obligation to the press of Wisconsin for gener- 
ously publishing such matter as has been sent them relating to the work of out 
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Bcx:iet7. and eapecially are we indebted tor exchanges with Farm Field and 
Stockman, Prairie Farmer. Farmer'g Review, and Orange Judd Farmer of 
Chicago, Farm Home and Stockman ot Mianeapolie, North We»t€ra Farmer 
of St. Paul, loiea Homestead of Dee Hoiaea, Iowa, American Gardening of 

N. Y., and our own Wisconsin Farmer, 

Theae papers always publish our programs or call attention to them in 
well chosen words of praise. Thesepapershave carefully been keptonfileand 
at the end of each year are placed on the shelves of our library for future 
reference. 

While the business of the society is largely on the increase and work in 
many directions demands the attention of the Secretary I have endeavored 
to comply to the best of my ability and my thanks are due to the members 
for their kindness and nsaistance in the horticultural work iu our State and 
to President Thayer 1 return the thanks of myself and the society for the 
very prompt and lively interest manifest in the affairs of the Society and I 
can bespeak for him that earnest zeal which characterizes a legal business 
man for the best interest of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 
B. 8. HOXIE, 

Secretary. ■ 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Wisconsin Stale Horticultural Society, t\i B. S. Hoxie. 

Februarr 1, 1B91, to Fcbnuir 1. 1^9^ 

PrlnMng $10 8S 

FoataKe *l 00 

PoMal card* 10 TB 

Eipre«g charg*» 18 W 

Nursery ttock tor Stations M 7B 

Miscellaneous expensBi «M 

Salary of secrelarr -. WOOD 

tlBl 90 
CR. 

Keoelved on current eipensaa J19I 90 

ReooL»edon salarr.. 83-100 

Du« OD ulary Febmary let, ISM TG 00 

(491 90 
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TREASURER'S REPORT. 

To the officers and members of the Wisconsin State HorticulturcU Society: 
Your treasurer submite the following repoit: 

Feb. 3, 1891. Amount in treasury ■ |3$8 78 

Feb. 6, 1891. Received of state treaaurer. 600 00 

Feb. 7, 1891. Received o( secretary, membership dues 44 00 

March 16, 1891. Received of secretary, membership dues la OO 

June 83,1891. Received of state treasurer 500 00 

June ai5, 18B1. Received of secretary, membership dues 7 00 

Jan. 80, 18B3. Received of secretary, membership dues 10 OO 



Total from all sources |1,31S 73 

Total disbursement 11,067 14 

Amount on hand 345 58 



Respectfully submitted, 

VIE H. CAMPBELL, 

Ji-easurer. 



DISBOKSBHBKTS. 
Voucher, 

No. 57. Smith, I. M. , incidental expenses $35 00 

58. JefErey, Geo,, premiums at winter meeting 14 00 

59. Eirschinger, Chas., premiums at winter meeting. 15 00 

60. Hatch, A. L , premiums at winter meeting. 14 00 

61. Gale, Isaac & Son, premiums at winter meeting 3 00 

63. Chappel, F. H., premium SO 

63. Waupaca Co. Horticultural Society, premiums 10 SO 

64. Edwards, J. M., expenses to winter meeting 5 34 

65. Hatch, C. A., premium 1 60 

06. Thayer, H. A., expenses of experimental station 34 74 

67. Harden, Fred., expenses of experimental station 32 10 

68. Hatch, A. L , expenses of experimental station 5 65 

69. Bendixcn, J., expenses to annual meeting 5 00 

70. Barnes, A. D., expenses to annual meeting 6 00 

71. Hoxie. B. 8,, salary and expenses 97 98 

73. Phoenix, F. K., expenses to annual meeting 4 00 

Digitized byCoO^^IC 
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KeUogf?, Geo, J., expenses to annual meeting, and as 

delegate to Minn. Horticultural Society $31 98 

TiUon, Mrs. Ida E., expenses to annual meeting 4 88 

Hojt, Chas., services as watchman 6 00 

Hoxie, B. S., miscelianeoua expenses 9 76 

Dickson, A. M., hotel bUls 37 63 

Campbell, Vie H., incidental es pen see for 1890 5 00 

Hirdchinger, Chaf., expenses to annual meeting G 00 

Livingstone, J. W., expenses to annual meeting 3 00 

Tllson, Mrs. Ida E. , expenses to Baraboo meeting 6 35 

Kellogg, Geo. J., expenses to South Wajne 3 81 

Hoxie, it. S., expenses for the Society 28 10 

Coe, R, J., expenses to South Wayne 9 58 

Kellogg, Geo. J. expenses to Darlington f 3 98 

Campbell, V. H,, expenses to Waupaca 4 28 

Hoxie. B, S. , one quarter salary 75 00 

Boxie, B. S., incidental expenses 51 60 

Campbell, Vie H., reporting and transcribing minutes 

of annual meeting 15 00 

Har.chett, Wm. H., expenses as delegate to summer 

meeting 3 70 

Winslow, A. A., expenses as delegate 8 46 

Kellogg, L. G., expenses as delegate 8 70 

Bobbins, Geo. H. , expenses as delegate 9 56 

Barnes, A. D., expenses as delegate 9 40 

Buswell, S. N. , expenses as delegate 8 33 

Hindel, S. W., expenees as delegate 7 70 

Coleman, Frot. J. B, , expenses as delegate 6 44 

Kellogg, Geo. J. , expenses as delegate 1 08 

Hatch, A. L., expenses as delegate 4 50 

Toole, Wm., expenses as delegate 3 SO 

Converse, D. C. , expenses as del^ate 9 50 

Springer, Wm. A., expenses as delegate 10 86 

Thayer, M. A., premium 1 00 

Toole, Wm. premiums 5 00 

Brinkman, Mrs. Florence, premium I 00 

Smith, C. W., premiums 1 60 

Smith, Noyce, premium 1 00 

Metcalf, Mrs. M., premium 100 

Knllogg, Geo. J., premiums 11 60 

Crosby, P., premiums 2 00 

Loudon, F. W., premiums 5 00 

Coe and Converse, premiums g 00 

Thayer, M. A,, premiums 8 50 

KeUogg, L. O., premium 1 00 
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No. 10. Hemig, C, premium |1 50 

16. Borst, Hermaa. premium 1 00 

17. Hanchett. Geo. &, Son, premiums 3 00 

18. Brinkman, Mre. Florence A., ezpeoMB to summer meet- 

ing 4 86 

19. Gofl, Prof. E. S. , ezpensea to summer meeting 6 28 

20. Hoxie, B. S., expenses to summer meeting 6 88 

31. Campbell, Vie H., expenses to summer meeting and 

payment of hotel bill of delegates 13 14 

33. Hozie, B. S.. expenses to A.ppleton 8 73 

38. Hozie, B. S., current expenses per account 40 41 

24. Hozie, B. 8., one quarter salary 75 00 

35. Ooff, Prof. B. 8 , expenses as delegate to American Po- 

mologicitl Society 83 13 

S6. Boxie, B. 8., postage, express and incidentals 27 10 

27. Hoxie, B. S. , one quarter salary 75 00 

38. Budd, J. L., nuraery stock for experimentalBtation. .. , 16 80 

3B. UuDtley, D. , expenses to Shiocton 3 80 

30. Hoxie, B. 8., expenses to Shiocton 11 80 

81. Hoxie, B. 8.. printing, postage and ezpreaa charjces. . . 3S 00 
33. Campbell, Vie H., reporting and transcribing minutes 

of summer meeting 15 00 

Total diBbursements to February 2, 1882 11,067 14 

Amount on hand February 3, 1893 245 58 

VIE H. CAMPBELL, 

Treasurer. 

The reports of secretary and treasurer, with vouchers, were referred to 
the Finance committee. 

The election of officers was next in order and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

M. A. Thayer, president, Sparta. 

Li. O. Kellogg, vice-president, liipon. 

B. 8. Hoxie, secretary, Evansville. 

Vie H Campbell, treasurer, EvansviUe. 

Carl H. Potter, corresponding secretary, Madison. 

Additional members of the executive committee: Henry Tarrant, Janes- 
Tille: Geo. H, Bobbins. Platteville: Uaniel Huntley, Appleton; Daniel Will' 
iams. Summit; Frsnklin Johnson, Baraboo; Prof. E. 8. OoS, Madison; 
W. D. Barnes, Shiocton; A. M. TenEyke, Brodhead; V.illiam Ingalls, Fond 
du Lac; J. L. Herbst, Sparta; W. 8. Braddock, Mather. 

President Th*tkk~ We will now take up the subjects as arranged on 
PTOgram. 

«-H. , 

Di„l„.db,C300ylC 
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SEEDLING APPLES. 

By M. B. Johnston, Appleton. Wis. 

In the earlier dajs ot Wisconsin the grafted fruit trees were a success. 
Later, however, tbejeeemto be losing etrengih, and arehecoming a failure 
as to hardy varieties. 

To be sure, we still have success with graTled trees to a certain extent; bnt 
there tieing so manj failuresa great many of our planters have become dis- 
couraged. 

In life, when one thing does not satisfy, and becomes partialljr exhausted, 
attention is at once turned to introduce something for improvement. 

The same it miuttbe in every thing, so now the apple question is, " From 
what source are we to get our hardy varieties 'f 

In thinking of an answer to this, the thought comes to my mind. " What 
can be more satisfactory than nature itself 7" It stands all tests; and man 
can not shake its foundation. So why not give more attention to the soed- 
ling for propagation 't At present we do not hnow the value of the seedling. 
I think the reason is because we have not put forth sufficient efforts to sift 
out their true value. 

In several cases of which I know, the seedling has proven to be very 
hardy, as well as productive. A friend of mine has a seedling tree on his 
farm, that was planted in the year 1851, and he says " It has borne fruit 
every year since its first production." This tree is of immense size, measur- 
ing 2j ft. in diameter at a foot and a half from the ground; and its top 
branches out to the extent of forty feet. 

This tree was at one time split partially open by a severe storm; and my 
friend braced it up by putting a bolt through it. The tree grew together 
f.nd now the bolt is entirely hidden from sight by the growth of the tree. 
This certainly shows the bardieess of that seedling. 

And now coming to my own experience. In 1833 I set out an orchard of 
grafted trees, and while some did well, others died out. So in 1856 I 
bought oat a small nursery of three year old seedlings, to supply the defi- 
ciencies. Many ot these were fit for nothing but cider, while others proved 
very successful, for manj are now stajiding and ere doing well. 

I now have several of these old trees in my orchard, whose fruit is de- 
licious and they are still thrifty and productive. One ia a sweet apple I 
consider very valuable; last year it produced over twenty bushels of fruit. 
It is a fall apple but will keep well until eariy winter. I also have a few 
winter seedlings which I deem worthy of propagation. 
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Mr. E. Nye, of Freedom, baa & row of seedlii^ crab apple trees about 
four rode long. They stand where the seeds were planted and are bo Chick 
that a hen would have hard work to gel through between them. They 
have been planted about fiftoen years, and have been bearing more or less 
for the last six or eight years. There is an average of about twenty dis- 
tinct varieties. Several of them, he considers superior In quality to any 
crab apple he has ever seen. 

Mr. Nye has given no nam»s to any of his trees, neither has he propa- 
gated any of tbem, but he has an abundance of choice crabs for home use 
and has no ocasion to buy crab apple trees. He neither prunes nor cuiti- 
vates his " Wild Row," 

Mr. Li. L. Randall, of Appleton, has been experimenting with seedlings 
with very gratifying success. 

Mr. Philips interviewed Mr. Randall this winter, and |can tell you more 
of the work he has been doiug than I can. 



HARDINESS VERSUS QUALITY. 
By J. Wakefield, Fremont. 

"Whom the gods love die young." That, we believe, was a heathen 
sentiment, but, pt^an or Christian, it was inspiration, and is just as true 
to-day as when first uttered. Frail and uncertain are the moat deeirable 
things of earlti, while much that we don't hanker after comes early and 
stays late. What we love the gods love, and what we hate is seldom 
wanted anywhere else. Youth, beauty, human friendship, and often love, 
are short lived, while coarseness, ugliness and much that is unsympathetic,- 
or even repulsive, crowd us on every side. Who ever had a cherished pet 
that lived halt its time? While some miserable brute whose chief am- 
bition is to make " night hideous," never die**. As with humans and ani- 
mals, so with the vegetable world. The useful, the ornamental, and 
desirable, generally claim our especial care and solicitude, while the reverse 
will fiourish in spite of our neglect. A stalk of com must be cared for 
continually, and a choice flower ia a failure unless tenderly nursed. But 
who can kill a thistle, that dread of boyhood, by treading on it, or a pig- 
weed by letting it alone? Compel a pig-weed to be useful, and it would 
become unhealthy at once. 

Talk about the gifts of nature: Nature seldom gives. She will have an 
equivalent for alt her favors. We must work for^what we have. It has 
always been so, and will be, until humanity gets rid of the "curEe." But 
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labor is not the worst part of the curse. There was a time whea laziness 
did not mean rags and empty stomachs. Bat that was before the "fall," 
when food was plenty, and clothing so cheap. Now it is work, starve, beg, 
or steal. As a general rule the best cost most, and are the hardest to keep, 
while that which can b^ had for the mere asking, often proves but a poor 
investment. Take the apple — ^and that in about the only kind of large 
fruit that we try to cultivate — except pumpkins. Show us an apple that 
may be eaten without an inclination to make unpleasant remarks, and we 
will show you one that requires extra care and numing. An "iron clad" 
apple must have an iron clad flavor. Quality must be sacrificed to hardl' 
nesH every time. We should acknowledge that fact and quit our vain 
striving for the impossible. 

If we Tiiust have fruit possessing the hardness of the crab, we must quit 
looking for the flavor of the peach. There is no use iu getting crankej 
over the notion that we can somehow combine both qualities in the same 
specimen. It will never be ripne with our present limited knowledge of 
horticulture. Instead of wasting our time, brains and money in trying to 
develope that "perfect apple," we should try to discover some way to prO' 
tect what valuable kinds we already have. Let "protection" be our watch- 
word. We have no reference to the "McKinley Bill." We have good 
varieties already — varieties that we can almost fancy. Let us try to save 
the best of them. Let us be done with trying to originate new varieties. 

Before concluding we will say. that we believe we can raise apples, at 
least in southern and central Wisconsin — if we only manage right. But 
how? By protecting our trees in winter, spring and perhaps summer. 
What kind of protection ? That should be the question with us, and one 
that we must be able to answer, or depend upon our Michigan neighbors 
to supply us with desirable fruit. One kind of protection we think would 
do for winter, build a diminutive house over each tree and make it frost 
proof or keep a heated stove in it. There might be objections to our plan 
on the scqre of economy — some people are always economizing. But that 
is the surest plan we can think of. If some other inquisitive genius can 
study out something better, all right, we are with him — until he proves 
himself a bigger fool than we are. 

But, winter or spring, we fully believe that the mere prot-ection of the 
trunk is not all that is needed. The whole top, and especially the tender 
growth of the previous season must be protected from our merciless arctic 
winds. But, you say, impossible. That would be entailing too much 
trouble and expense, perhaps. But you will remember our proposition. 
We must labor for what desirable things nature lets us have. If we prefer 
what costs us nothing, we oan take it, but must not grumble on account of 
the poor quality of the article. 

Let u3 not be discouraged, but keep on hoping — keep on trying, keep on 
growing wiser. The lessons of the past need not be forgotten. We may 
see where we erred, and pro&t by each error. It is not foolishness to err. 
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but wilf al parsistence in error is worse than folly. Wise men err aa well 
as fooU, bub the fools are the ones who stick to it. We may blunder once, 
twice, a score or times. But our last effort may be a glorious success. 
That should encourage ua to keep on trying. We may yet discover a way 
to do it. Our people are coatinually making discoTeries. Even new 
principles are occasioaally developed. Many things that half a century 
ago were deemed contrary to the natural laws, ace perfectly feasible now, 
and so easily demonstrated. 

We are done with wondering, with ridicule, with doubt. No matter 
how ridiculous the pretennioas, we keep silent, and wait. If a man should 
tell ua that he had devised a plan whereby he could converse with the 
man in the moon, we w«uld not call him a fool or a fraud, but would giro 
him a chance. Or if he should assert that he had discovered a way to 
regulate the moisture in the atmosphere, we would check our doubts, and 
tell him to go ahead with his sprinkling. 

Who can measure the human intellect? Compared with Diety man is 
less than a pigmy, but measured by anything earthly be becomes more 
thanagiant. His powers are not yet fully developed — never will be — 
not here. The past half century has done wonders towards their develop- 
ment. The future — we feel dazed when we try to anticipate man's 
slorious future. 



DisonssioN. 

Prop. E. 8. Gorp — I have enjoyed the last paper very much, and yet I 
am opposed to any such statements going on record as the sentiment of 
this society. It is not the fact that it is necessary, in order to have hardi- 
ness, that we must lose quality. Sometimes we lose in quality what we 
gain in size, but we must not regard this as a law. 

Sbcret&rt — Taking the paper as a bit of pleasantry I enjoyed it, but 
there are two or three things that I would object to. I have seen fruit 
f^own in the northern part of our state of good quality and hardy, and I 
do not believe that hardiueas is gained at the expense of quality. 

J. C. Plumb — I would be loth to exchange words with Prof. Goflf or the 
Secretary. There is a difference of a. visible character in the quality of 
our fruits and the hardiest development of the tree, I find our best sci- 
entists, Thomas Hehan, for instance, said in all tbe vegetable kingdom 
the finest, both fruits and Sowers, are of the most delicate kind. Prof. 
Goflf cites the Fameuse apple, it iaa nice, delicate apple after it is matured, 
but it is not a hardy apple by any meaus; it cannot be grown north. 

J. WAEBFIBLD—It issooietimes very hard for ua to "face the music," 
but tbe position I took is the one you have got to come to after all. 
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"Where did oiir crab apple come from ? We kaow when eTery thiag was 
created that God proaounced it good. He would not call the crab good 
now. Where did it get ita orabbiaess? It came from the aeverity of the 
climate. The; did not have severe climate in the early daje, and thej 
had good fruit. The orab-apple developed its crabbed qualities by its gain 
of hardinoaa. I expect, if I live long enough, I would hear Prof. Goft 
admit that I wa» aboat half right. I have always found that we get 
hardiaess at the expense of quality. If we get a large aad good apple we 
must find some way to protect it or else eat crabs. 

A. Or. TtTTTLB — The early Jane has no equal in quality to any apples 
grown on this continent and it la hardy. 

PaOF, GOFF — In the most northerly orchards in the state, in a range with 
Dr. Hoekin's orchaid in Vermont, the Famuese apple is doing nicely. We 
cannot lay down a law on this subject. We may have 1,CD0 aeedlinga and 
one good one in the 1,000, and we may have 1,000 good trees and only one 
hardy one; it {ia not a law but a queatioa of mathematica as to bow many 
seedlings you must, have in order to get a good one and a hardy one. 

A. J. Phillips — We have three men with us who have had a large ex- 
perience with fruit In other states, and while my fruit on the tables will 
not cut much of a figure, I move that they act as a committee on fruit. 

Mr. Dartt objected, and the chair appointed J. S. Harris, Uinnesota; 
C. O. Patten, Iowa and B. F. Ferris, Iowa, to examine the fruit on exhi- 
bition and make awards. 

Adjourned. 
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The Vineyard. 



EVENING SESSION. 



Convention called to order by president. 

The exercises were opened with aereral choice seleotione bj the tJniver- 
sit7 Olee Club, when the regular programme was resumed. 



THE GROWTH AND PROGRESS OF THE VINEYARD 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

By Wm. Foi, Baraboo, Wis. 

I wish to present to yoa during the short time set apart for me to apeak, 
a few substantial facta concerning Che history, extent and culture of the 
grapevine. 

Perhaps it is well for uh to review the past events leading up to our pres- 
ent standpoint, in order that we may be better able to outline the future 
progress of this growing husbandry . 

The Bible mentions Incidents whereby we may remark that the Israelites 
were familiar with the vine and its products. Then, too. we find the noble 
Roman planting a vineyard upon the banks of the River Rhine, near 
Teinesheim, in western Europe, aa early as 947 A. D. 

During the reign of Charles the Oreat, several vineyards were planted 
in Baden and Wurtemburgh. The famous vineyard at Rudersbeim and 
Johnsburg, not«d for the fine c[uality of wine produced, was established in 
the year 1300. The Duke of Portland, about the year 1600, presented the 
Marquis of Rockingham with a bunch of grapes that weighed 1) pounds. 
This bunch was grown at one of the vineyards at Welbeck. 

In our country the wild grapevine was a familiar landmark to the dusky 
son of the forest. Four centuriee have passed away since the westward 
march of man began, and from out the numeroua products of this fertile 
soil we still find the vineyard deserving of honorable mention. 

Permit me to quote from the United States Agricultural report for 1890: 



TotalacPoagelnUnttedSlatBi <01,M1 

Value of laad and plants tlM.Ml.lW 

Employ of help 800,791) 

TablH grapes Mr, Wl tons 

Balalmi 41,188 tons 

Dried grapea aS.SSatonS 

Forwine a40,«0toM 

Mo. of Ballonaol wine produced U.SQS.SOS 
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Statft. 


Acresge. 


land and 

platita. 


tons. 




Dlinri. 


4,780 
Bl.OOO 


$i.4»t,oao 

1,166.000 

w.m,aoo 

so, 400,000 


7.B00 
60,858 


1670.000 
680,000 


NewYork 


8,512,M6 



Hencei it is well, that we posBeaa sufficient knowledge of this a 
indoBtrr to render ourselves at least creditable workers in this great vine- 
jard that baa been giving ub an inezbauBtable inheritance; and in so doing. 
we miiet needs hare ample knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
its beginning, its natnre, its magnitude, its natural traits. Wisconsin 
poBseeseB alt the essential attributes for the successful culture of grapes, 
such as good location, rich soil, diy atmosphere and ^ fair market. Yet 
we want to see more ambitious and energetic men to take up this work, 
and advance the state of Wisconsin to the front as a K>^&po growing state. 

Hy statements will be brief concernio£ the selection, planting and care 
of the vines. 

1. The location should be upon the hillside and facing south or south- 



3. Soil should be rich. 

8. The soil should be prepared for planting of the vines by ploughing 
deep and then harrowing well. 

4. Such varieties of vines should be selected as will ripen earl7 and 
bear plenty of fruit of good quality. 

5. In planting the new vines, care should be taken not to let the roots 
get dry, the vines should be planted as deep aa the stems will permit, leav- 
ing the bud just even with the top of the soil. 

6. The vines should be planted in rows 10 feet by 13 feet so as to per- 
mit of plowing and cultivating; a high state of cultivation is absolutely 
necessary to the growing of fine fruit, 

7. There are two systemii of pruning. The spur and renewaL I would 
suggest, as a result of mv own experience, a mean of the two systems 
above mentioned. The time for pruning should commence immediately 
after the leaves have fallen from the vines. 

S. In November, it is necessary on account of our severe wintera, to lay 
down the vines and cover them with a layer of straw. 

I have not, Mr. President, in this paper advocated any method or mode 
of gjape culture, nor have I recommended particular varieties of grape 
vines as especially ad apt«d to the climate of Wisconsin; these statements 
will be forthcoming in the discussion. 

We may consider the use of grapes still in the first stage but a small 
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percentage of the community have learned to eat grapes. Yet in a little 
while tbe masses will have learned to use them, for table use and in various 
ways in the culinary department. 

The grape will soon become a fixed necessity with the people at large, 
and our cities, or rather the growing cities will furniah a splendid market 
for the products of tbe vineyard. 

Hy work is not completed, though I have labored long and faithfully to 
awaken the people on this great industry of the vineyard. 



DISCUSSION, 

J. M. Smtth — How far north, in our state, do you think we can grow 
grapes successfully? 

Wm. Fox— In the eitrenie northwestern part, by using good judgment, 
I think they can be grown ^cccssfullj. 

J. M. Smith — Do you think we can get land too rich ? 

Wm. Fox — No, sir; I fear most the old teaching, "put a vine anywhere 
and it will grow." 

J. M, Smith — Some of my land is excessively rich and on part of that 
land I have Rogers' No. 3; they made great growth but bore lightly apd I 
was afraid I had manured too heavily. 

Wm, Fox— The Rogers' Hydridsdo best on sandy, light soil. If I had 
rich lanrf I would grow the Lady. If my soil was sandy I would use a good 
deal of wood ashea andteepthe soil up as well. 

B. F. Fehris — What bind of fertilization do you recommend? 

Wm. Fox — With the right kind of soil you can use good horse manure. 
If 1 had soil like Mr. Smith's I would use ashes. We on the Rhine put on 
manure every fall; that is why we can keep our vineyards up for 500 years; 
we do not have to plant out every few years. 

J, S. Harbis — How deep do you recommend planting? You said as deep 
aa the stem would permit. I have seen vines that had stems you could put 
down eighteen feet, and I do not thinlc you would want the roots so far 
from the surface. 

Wm. Fox — I would take a cutting from sis to nine inches and plant it. 

Pbesidbnt— Will you tell how you treat agrape vine forth© first three 

W». Fox — I think I could stand right here three years and state the 
same thing as I stated it three years ago, and the next year I could state 
the same thing. Clay soils need more care than sandy loam because those 
soils often bake. If I was going to lay out a two or a ten acre vineyard I 
would get it in the shape of a perfect square. I get one man with a ten 
or twelve foot pole, as he may want to set it. I lay my roots all one way, 
I lay theni in on a slant, J like a little good rich soil to touch the roots at 
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first, then fill up around them. I let only two buds remain on a new vine, 
it you have Kood Boil two buds will do to grow. I encourage that, vine to 
grow and in the fall, my soil being rich, I have two vises, I cut awaj one 
and let the other grow. I cover it up and the last of April or first of May 
I uncover it and plow the land. (I have practiced raising potatoes among 
the grapes for a jeare or two but I thiak I shall not follow it up). If that 
vine bears three new canes I let them grow. I seldom cut one of them 
away. In the fall I let one or two stand. I have some vines that 
I have eight canes ou one vine aud some with only two, just ac- 
cording to the strength of the vine; you can cut away easier than 
you can put them on again. I put the roots all one way when 1 set them 
out and then when they are plowed I tell the man to hold the plow up a 
little. 

J. S. Habris — Will you f«U us the three best, most proStable blaofc 
grapes for market ? 

Wm. Fox— I presume they are Hoore'e Early, Worden and Concord, 

J. S. Haiiris — I guess you are right, now give us the three red ones for 
the same purpose. 

Wh. Fox — I do not know of a red one that returns so much money as 
the black. The Deleware is a good one and bo ix the Brighton, the Brigh- 
ton will yield more. I have thirty kinds of white grapes. I have fooUd 
with the white grapes since 1866 and there is not one to-day that has given 
me universal satisfaction. 

J. M, Smith — What do you think of the Ulster's Prolific? 

Wm, Fox — It is a fine little red grape and I think it would do for you, 
Mr. Smith. I sold fifty vines to Mr, Toole and I was very sorry when I 
knew he had only put the vines in two or three inches deep, there is an aw- 
ful mischief done in shallow planting. 

A. I. Ualb — If yoti had a white grape that bore as well afl the Worden 
would you plant it 7 

Wm. Fox — Yea, air: IE I had as good a white grape as the Worden I 
would plant it. Any grape that ripens after the tenth of Septemtier is not 
safe to plant. 

Warrbk Okay — What is the matter with the Wyoming Red ? 

Wm. Fox — It is a good variety. 

A. Li Hatch — You said in covering that you coveri^ii with straw and 
soil. Do you use straw and soil together ? 

Wm, Fox — Yes, I put on straw after I lay down the vine and then cover 
with soil, you can lay them down nicely with straw. I hive ten acres now 
and I do not believe I have had one half dozen vines hurt by mice. I do 
not advocate laying down before November. If it hai fri>zenyou must use 
a little care lest the vines crack. I have one man carry straw and another 
follow with the spade and while the first one holds down with his foot the 
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A. L. Hatch — Tou apeak very strongly of good culture and high Boila, 
did you ever have any teat of the fertility ? 

A. — No. 

A. Li. Hatch — With the Catawba it used to bead vodated to trenob and 
till with manure but Prof. Goff says they find now that grapes do better on 
poorer soil. 

Wm. Fox — I would naturally believe in keeping the land up. 

A. L. Hatch — When I hear you talk about it I feel as though 1 might 
be all wrong, and atill 1 have aeea grapes that had doue well ou laud for 
eighteen years. They have been very fruitful on land where much of the 
soil had been washed away, 

Wm. Fox — My father used to say, "BometiineB the blind sow finds aooma 
in the woods," and I might say the same about grapoa, you may get some 
on very poor soil but it is not the rule. 

J. S, Harris — I've no doubt that Ur. Hatch's soil is aa rich in some 
qoalitiea as Mr. Smith's is in certain other quaUties. The grapes may be 
getting fertilizers, and just what they need even if manure ia not used. 

A. L. Hatch— I would like to aak Prof. GoflE about the New York 
method.)^ 

Prof. Goff — Years ago when we first began raising grapes we were ad- 
vised deep trenching, putting manure, old shoes, etc., at the roots, now it 
is considered unnecessary. It is considered more desirable with them now 
that land should be perfectly drained than highly fertilized. 

Wm. Fox — My argument has always been to raise a moderate amount of 
wood and a moderate amount of fruit. 

Pkof. Gopf — Then you find in proportion as your wood increaaea your 
fruit decreases, do you? 

A. Certainly, but the g^rowth of wood is one of the things we can 
check. 



MR. PHILLIPS' TREE PROTECTOR. 
B5 E. a OoFP, Experiment Station, Madison. 

Wisconsin orohardiata are pretty well agreed that some method of pro- 
tecting the trunks of apple trees against the unbroken rays of the sun is a 
necessity, though there are diSerences of opinion as to the best means of 
aecuriu); this protection. The method described in this article has been 
weU tested in different parts of our state, and if not the best known is cer- 
tainly a good, cheap and reliable trunk protector. It is made of common 
lath, held together by two or three double strands of wire, as shown in the 
drawings. 

The first drawing showi the protector ia position about an apple tree. 
The second one shows a convenient and rapid method of making the pro- 
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tector. The latha vasty be cut either two or three feet long, accordiiiK to the 
height of the truaks of the trees for which they are iDtended. For very 
tall trunks, thej may be left full length. Seven or ei^ht laths are sufflcieat 
for one protector. The wire used id about No. 18 in size and may be of 
iron, brass or copper. The latter two are more durable than iron, but 
their greater cost may overbalance this advantage. 



Fig. 1. 

Aa a rapid meana of measuring ott the wire, it may be wound lengthwise 
about a piece of board eighteea inches long for an eight lath protector, or 
sixteen and a half inches if seven laths are to be used. The wires may then 
be cut at one end of the board with the cold chisel or tinner's shears. 
The protectors may be rapidly put together on a common work beach by 
means of the simple devise shotvn in the aeoond drawing. Procure a piece 
of strong elastic wood about four feet long, and three-fourths iach thick, 
to serve as a spring shown at the upper part of the drawing. Then tack 
two blocks to the top of the bench near the rear side to serve as a support 
for the spring. Now drive three nails into the bench near the front side. 
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at the distance apart at which the wires are to be placed on the protector. 
The end wires should be about three inches from the end of the laths. 
Next twist the ends of the wires together for a short distance, begianing 
about three inches from the end, and place one of the wires about each 
o( the nails in the front of the bench, as shown, and place another shorter 
wire,,having the ends bent into hooks, about the outer end of the spring, 
and slip the first lath through the four wires, as shown in the drawing, 
bending the spring sufficiently to make this possible. The spring now acts 
as a tension to keep the wues taut. Then insert the second lath, lifting up 
the lower strand of the wire and shpping the lath beneath that, and over 
the other strand, thus crossing the two strands. Then with a hammer 
gently drive up the second latli toward the first until the two are about 
one-fourth of an inch apart Insert the other lath in the same manner, 
after which unhook the wire connecting the spring with the first lath and 
loosen it from the protector. 
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Fig. 3. 

In placing the protector about the tree, simply bend it around and insert 
the free ends of the wires beneath the wire of the first or second lath, 
clinching it enough to hold securely. The protector is to be left on sum- 
mer and winter, until the tree outgrows it, or the wires rust ofF. The pro- 
tector not only prevents sun -scald on the trunk, but is an effectual preven- 
tive against injury from rabbits and other rodents, as well as from whiffle- 
trees used in cultivation. 

Thin form of tree protector was invented and first used by Mr. A. J, 
Phillips, of West Saleoi, Wis. 
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By a. H. Nixos, Dayton, Ohio. 

(Mr. Nixon being unable to be pre-ieat bis paper wa^ read bj the secre- 
tary.) 

Mr. President and Members of the irjscoiisin Horticultural Society: I 
thank you kindly for your invitation to be present and deliver a dhort talk 
on " Spraying," and deeply regret that continued illness has prevented my 
attending. I respectfully submit the folloM-ing brief essay on ''spraying," 
to the assembly, and beg the volunteer reader to also accept my thanks: 

"Spraying baa come to stay." The government and state eiperiment 
Btationa have ppelit hundreds of tliousandu of dollara to eetabliEh the 
truthfulness of this one little sentence, and thexe authorities have the 
thanks, to which they are justly entitled, of tlie agricultural community 
for their thorough work in thii direction. Ai^^redJive meiiSurea must be 
adopted to protect their crops, and the service of the Fcienti^ts. ihe knowl- 
edge of entomologists and cheminip, have all been employed to experiment 
with and compound the various sprays, washes, emulsions, and other 
fluids poisonous or destructive to inject and fungus life. 

Next comes the woik of the experimental and scientific machinist to 
furnish the apparatus for distributing these liquid destroyers on the grow- 
ing plant. This has taken years of scientific experimenting, based os the 
needs and requirements of perfect work. That this has been accomplished 
there is no longer any room for doubt, and spraying to prevent the 
ravages of insects and fungi on fruit and vegetable crops will pay big 
returns in dollars and cents, and the best Bonroe for reliable and unbiased 
information is from the bulletins of the various experiment stations. 
These are distributed free. 

To spray judiciously, care must be taken to distribut« Che poison evenly. 
The nozzle should throw a spray of the density of fog, and this with suffi- 
cient force to penetrate foliage and evenly deposit the liquid over all por- 
tions intended to be reached. The pump should be of a capacity that will 
fumiBh a continuous stream, of sufficient force and evennesa that the 
nozzle may accomplish its work. With a good outfit of pump and nozzle 
and careful and judicious management, there is no doubt of sucoesa. The 
most important thing is to have the spraying outftt and be ready to combat 
the insect and fungus growth when it first appears. 
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The delay of even a few dsya will make a loss that very often amounts 
to four or five timee the original price of outfit. The value of apmjing to 
protect fruit against diseaee is very nicely shown by the following contribu- 
tion that recently appeared in the Farmers' Review: 

'* A grape grower in Delaware, having twelve hundred vines, gathered 
in 1888 about 240 pounds of grapes and atems — mostly titenis. Then he 
began to spray, and the following year shipped over ii,000 pounds of fruit; 
the next j ear his crop was increased to 8,000 pounds. This year he reports 
that he has found five rotten grapes, and expects his crop to equal 13,000 
pounds." 

It would hardly be worth while to tell that man that spraying does 
not pay. And it will pay equally aa well in protecting other fruits, both 
from disease and from insect enemies. Tbe fruit grower who expects to 
reap the best success in the future must regard the spraying machine as 
part of his regular equipment, and what itt more, he must use it. 

Now is to the time to sprny. The government, leading fruit and grape 
growers, and scientists who have studied the subject, are unanimous in 
Baying that the first spraying should be done when the fruit is in blossom 
or going out: the second spraying should be after the blossom has fallen 
and the fruit has fairly formed and the little cup (calyx) end stands erect, 
and again in about ten days, to get tbe la t»r- hatching insets. It excessive 
rains follow the application, it might be well to repeat the spraying at 

How perfectly fruit may be protected from the codling moth by spray- 
ing is told in the New York Triimne by Waldo F. Brown, who, with his 
ui<ual keenness for actual results, has put xprHying to a comparative test. 
He says: " Recently I saw two trays of apples, each containing 100. The 
fruit on one tmy was taken from a tree which had been sprayed, and the 
Other from an unsprayed tree adjoining, the apples in both cases being 
taken as they grew, without assorting. The applet in each tray were 
divided into three grades — Srst, second and third — No. 1 being entirely 
free from worm holes'and knots, No. 2 having one or two blemishes, and 
No. 3 being so smalt and knotty as to be worthless. In the tray occupied 
by apples from the unsprayed tree, there were four first class apples, 58 
second class and 38 culls. In the tray containing fruit from the sprayed 
tree, there were 81 perfect apples, 9 second class and 1 culls." 

These practical renults are proof conclusive of the value and necessity of 
practical spraying, and the day is not far distant when it will be univer- 
sally practiced, and the spraying outfit will be as essential to the fruit and 
vegetable grower as tbe hoe and plow to the farmer. 

I desire to say in conclusion that you have my best wishes for the wel- 
fare of your Society. 

Prof. Goff — There is one point that I think will bear criticism, that 
is where he speaks of spraying while the tree is in blossom. X should rather 
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saj, just after the petals have fallen, or are goiDg out of blosaom. To 
aprej while the tree was in bloasom would h&ve a tendency to destroy the 
pollen and to kill the beea that are feeding on the blossoms. 

Secrbtart — I think we cannot too Btrongl; emphasize the point made 
by Prof. Uoff. Prof, Cook has come to the rescue of the fruit growers in 
counteracting the report that went out that the fruit was being poisoned 
by spraying, although it takes longer to chase up a lie than the truth. 

Wm. Fox — Did you ever use liquid ammonia for spraying purposes? 
You need to use the Bordeaux mixture for your vineyard do you not ? 

A. — We had some good results and some indications of good results. 

J. S. Habbib — Have you ever found anything that would save us from 
the apple gougerf 

A. L. Hatch — The apple gouger is a member of the curculio family. 
Prof. Weed thinbs it can be successfully destroyed by spraying. 

J. S. Harbis — I only tried it on a few trees, and I had leas fruit on the 
trees I tried it on tiian on the others, I think the arsenical poison did not 
affect the insect. 

E. H. 8. Dartt —I have aorftyed some and I used one pound of Paris 
green to 160 gallons water. I am satisfied it did not do any harm, and, 
maybe, not any good. I hope you will explain just how to spray with 
Paris green and London purple. 

A. L. Hatch — I med one pound London purple to 200 gallons of water. 
It took me two years to learn to spray early enough, and I had to learn 
that I did not have the mixture strong enough. Next year I shall use one 
pound to 100 gallons of water. Use liquid lime with your mixture and 
keep it well stirred. A spraying solution ought to be a perfect solution, 
hut we have not got it yet. 

E. H. 8. Dartt — Is it safe to use as much Paris green as you do London 

A. L. Hatch— As a rule it is safer because a less amount is soluble. 
When I was spraying, people going by would say it looked like smoke. It 
was pretty finely distributed. It would take a man an hour to pump out 
fifty gallons. 

Skcretaky ~ I would like to ask Prof. OoS to prepare a formula to be 
published in our next volume. 

Peof. GOFP—Apple curculio is a difdcult insect to manage. I think if 
Mr. Harris had a hen and chickens under his trees he would have had 
better luck with his spraying. The plum gouger and curculio are very 
different insects. 

Q. Do you think the curculio can be destroyed by spraying 7 

Some of them can be. 

Q. Then you would not spray for the curculio? 

No, I think it is increasing. 

Geo. J. Kkllogo — I was troubled very much with one-sided gnarled 
apples. I used to exhibit them at the fairs because 1 did not believe any 
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one knew anything about it. I sent a lot of them to Prof. Cook, and he 
said it was the plum curculio. 

Peof. GopF~It is well known that the plum curculio does injure the 
apple. 

DU4IBL W1LLIA.US— I have found out that a mulch of aand ia one of the 
beat things for my orchard. I found it out accidentally, and some of the 
trees that were not doing well before I applied it made good growth after- 
ward. 

Henby Tabrant — I have not done as well perhaps aa I might have done, 
bat we have a gooii deal of fruit. We have noc been troubled with insects 
very much. We had sometbiug that seemed like the gouger but that went off 
and we have not beep, troubled with it lately. So far lam very well satiefled 
with what I have done. I have the Malinda; they have borne a number of 
barrels this year. We have them in the cellar now and they are a very 
nice apple. They are a aeedling fruit and the tree shows it. 

J. 8. Harris— How old has the Ualinda to be before it begins to fruit ? 

A. I think about ten years. 

E. H. S. Dartt — A. tree that isalongtimecoming into bearing is usually 
a tree that bears a long time. 



E. S. Qoff, professor of Horticulture. State University. Madison, Wis., 
lias furnished the following: 



INSECTICIDES USED IN SPRAYING, 

ByCLABBNCK M. WEBD. 

The insecticides used in spraying may be broadly divided into two classes; 
(1) internal poisons, or those which take effect by being eaten along with 
the ordinary food of the insect; and (3), external irritants, or those which 
act from the outside, closing the breathing pores, or causing death by irri- 
tation of the skin. The most important insecticides are the poisons. Of 
these the most popular are the various oombinations of arsenic, known as 
Paris green, London purple, slug shot, etc. 

Paris green is a chemical combination of arsenic and copper, called ar- 
ecoite of copper. It contains about 55 or 60 per cent, of arsenic, and is 
almost insoluble in water; but there is often asmall per centage of it sol- 
uble, and to prevent the injury this' may do to foliage, it pays to add a 
little freshlime water(made by slaking fresh lime in water) to the spray - 
ing mixture. 

It may be used in spraying potatoes, apple trees and most sharle trees, 
at the rate of four ounces to fifty gallons of water. On stone fruits, es- 
pecially pe<ich, use half this strength, unless lime is added. Paris green ia 
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a )ieAV7 powder and does not ataj long in suspeneion; hence it muat be kept 
constantly Btirred to prevent its settling to the bottom of the TeaeeL 

London purple is a by-product obtained ia the manufacture of aniline 
dyes. It generally contains nearly the same percentofre of arsenic as Paris 
green; but the arsenic is often in a more soluble form and hence, Eiondon 
purple is more likely to injure foliage than Paris green, uolees lime is 
added. It is a finer powder than the green, and hence remains in suspen- 
sion ia water much longer. It is also cheaper, retailing at about fifteen 
cents per pound. Before using, the soluble arsenic should be made insol- 
uble by the addition of Ume water. One of the bert ways to do this is to 
add three fourths of a pouad of lime to a pouad of London purple, and 
thoroughly mix them In a gallon of hot water, allowing the mixture to 
stand two hours and keeping it hot duric^ this time if it can be conven- 
iently done. In this way the soluble arsenic will be rendered insoluble, and 
the London purple may be used at the rate of four or five ounces to a bar- 
rel of water. Or if this method is not practicable the London purple may 
be added to the water as usual, and about two gallons of fresh milk of lime 
(made by slacking lime in water), strained into the barrel. If allowed to 
Stand an hour, all the soluble arsenic is more likely to be rendered insol- 
uble than if used at once. After London purple has been thus treated 
with lime it can safely be applied even to such tender foliage as the peach, 
at a strength of four ounces to Gf ty gallons of water. Both London purple 
and Paris green may be added to the Bordeaux mixture (4 oz. poison to SO 
galions mixture), and then the treatment with lime is not necessary. 

Hellebore ia a powder made of the roots of white hellebore. It is a veg- 
etable poison, but much less dangerous than the mineral, arsenical poisons, 
and kills both by contact and by being eaten. It may be applied in water, 
1 oz. to three gallons, or one pound to a barrel. It is especially excellent 
in destroying the imported currant worm. 

Pyrethrum, or insect powder, is made from the powdered flowers of 
planla of the genus pyrethrum. There are three principal brands upon the 
market, known as Persian Insect powder, Dalmation insect powder and 
Bubach — the latter being a California product. The greatest obstacle to 
the use of pyrethrum has been the difficulty i a obtaining the pure, fresh 
article. After long exposure to air it loses mucb of its iusecticidal value. 
Pyrethnun is used mainly as a dry powder or in water (1 ounce to 3 gal- 
lons); but may also be used in the form of tea, or a decoction, a fume, or 
an alcoholic extract diluted. 

Kerosene emvUion. — There are two methods of preparing thiH In com- 
mon use; one originating with Messrs. Riley and Hubbard, and the other 
with Prof. A. J. Cook. Both have their advocates. According to the 
former it is prepared by adding two gallons of kerosene to one gallon of 
a solution made by dissolving one-half pound of hard soap in one gallon 
of boiling water, and churning the mixture, by forcing it back into the same 
vessel through a force-pump with a rather small nozzle, until the whole 
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forms a creaaiy mae*, which will thickea into a jellj-Uku subetanoe on cool- 
ing. ThS'Soap BoltitioD should be hot when the kerosene is added, but of 
course muBt not be near a fire. The emulsion thus made is to be diluted be- 
fore ubiuk. with nine or tenKalloneof cold water. Soft water should be used 
in diluting. If this cannot be obtained, prepare according to one of the 
following methodH. ProtesBor Cook has two formulas, one where soft 
Boap is used and the other for hard soap. He describee them as follows: 

Cook's Soft Soap Emuialon.— Dissolve one quart of soft soap in two 
quarts of boiling water. Remove from fire and while still boUing hot add 
one pint of kerosene and immediately agitate with pump as described 
above. In two or three minutes the emulsion will be perfect. This should 
be diluted bj adding an equal amount of water, when it is ready for use. 
This always emulsifies readily with hard or soft water; always remains 
permanent, for years even; and is very easily diluted, even in the coldest 
weather and without any heating. In this last respect it has no equal, so 
far as we have experimented. The objections to it are: We cannot always 
procure the soft soap, though many farmers make it, and it is generally to 
be found in our markets. It occasionally injures the foliage, probably ow- 
ing to the caustic properties of the soap. We have used this freely for years, 
and never saw any injury till the past season. In case of any such trouble, 
use only one-half theamountof soap — one pint instead of one quart. It 
works just as well. 

Cook's Sard Soap Emulsiort.— Dissolve one fourth pound of hard soap, 
Ivory, Babbitt, Jaxon or whale oil, etc., in two quarts of water; add as be- 
fore, one pint of kerosene and pump the mixture back into itself while hot. 
This always emulsifies at once and is permanent with hard as well aa soft 
water. This is diluted with twice its bulk of water before use. The objec- 
tion to a large amount of wat«r sinks before the fact that this secures a 
sure and permanent emulsion even though diluted with hard water. This 
also becomes, with certain soaps, lumpy or stringy when cold, so that it 
cannot be readily diluted with cold water unless first heated. Tet this is 
true with all hard soap emulsions in case of certain soaps. We can, how- 
ever, always dilute easily if we do so at once before our emulsion is cold, 
and we can also do the same either by heating our emulsion or diluent, no 
matter how long we wait. 

Lime Spray. — This is made by slaking a half peck or a peck of fresh 
lime in water, straining the lumps out as it enters the barrel. By means of 
this and the spray-pump, trees and vines may be literally whitewashed. It 
is useful in mechanically coating plants so that certain insects will not 
molest them. 

Tobacco Decoction. — This is made by boiling refuse tobacco stems, or 
dust, in water, or pouring boiling water over them. This gives a concen- 
trated liquid which is to be diluted with cold water, imtil there are two gal- 
lons of water for each pound of tobacco used. It is a good remedy for plant 
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Whale Oil Soap, — Dissolve in water at the rate of two ounces soap to 
one gallon water. This ie good to destroy plaot-lice, roao-sli^s, etc. 

FDNGICIDKS USHD IB SPEAYING. 

The principal fungicides used in spraying are certain salts of copper, es- 
pecially the sulphate of copper and the carbonate of copper. These sub- 
stances were first experimented with on a large scale in France, and gave 
such satiafactory results that they were adopted in a practical way by 
many vinejardists. In America they have hardly been used for this pur- 
pose a decade; yet, thanks to the inreetigations and experiments of MesfrB. 
Scribner, Galloway, Burrill. Pearson, Chester, Qreen, Qarman, Eellerman, 
Swingle, Thaiter, High and others, their efftcicacy 1* well atteeted and 
they are in practical use over a large terrilory. Their principle combina- 
tiong are given below: 

Bordeaux Mixture.— This fungicide originated in France, and has be- 
come one of the leading combinations of copper salts. Since ite introduc- 
tion into America there baa been a conBtant tendency to dilute the mixture 
more and more. The results from the diluted mixtures have been appar- 
ently as good as from those of full strength, and of course the cost has 
been proportionately lessened. The different formulas are indicated below: 

Original Fitrmula.— Dissolve six pounds copper sulphate in one gallon 
hot water in an earthen or wooden vessel. In another vessel slake three 
pounds fresh lime in one gallon water. Strain the latter and add to 
twenty gallons water. Now pour in the dissolved copper sulphate and mix 
thoroughly, keep the mixture stirred while using. 

Weed Firrmula. — In 1889, while at the Ohio Experiment Station, I ex- 
perimented with potato blight by diluting this mixture a little more than 
half, using six pounds copper sulphate and four pounds lime to fifty gal- 
tons water, instead of twenty-two gallons. This was applied to number of 
plants besides potatoes, and apparently gave as good results as undiluted 
mixtures. The same formula was also successfully used in 1890. 

Oreen Formula. — In 18B1 Mr. W. J. Green, of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, used on apples, plums, pears, cherries, raspberries, etc., a still more 
dilute mixture, viz., four pounds copper sulphate and four pounds lime to 
fifty gallons water, and obtained very good results. 

The cost of the copper sulphate in a barrel of this mixture is leas than one 
third the cost of tb&t in a barrel prepared according to the original for' 

A special formula of the Bordeaux mixture is, that London purple or 
Paris green can be added to it, making a combined insecticide and fun- 
gicide. 

Care should be taken not to use the Bordeaux mixture on fruit crops too 
late in the season. Traces of it remain for some time, not withstanding 
numerous rains and are liable to cause unnecessary suspicions when on 
marketed fruit. 
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When a fruit crop requires treatment nithin a 'montli of the time of 
picking, it is better to substitute Pome fungicide like eaa ceteete or car- 
bonate of copper, but it is doubtful if even these combinations sbould be 
applied 80 near the time of the fruit harvest, with nearly if not quite all 
our fruit diseases; treatment should begin early and not continue too late. 

It sometimes happens that traces of Bordeaux mixture remain upon the 
fruit even when a considerable interval elapses between the last applica- 
tion and the ripening of the fruit. 

Such traces may be eaiily removed by dipping in a solution made by ad- 
ding two gallons cider vinegar to ten gallons water. A good way is to hare 
three tubs, one holding the vinegar mixture and the other two pure water. 
Then place the grapes or other fruit in wire baskets holding fifteen to twenty 
pounds, dip them in the vinegar tub for five minutes and then rinse in the 
two tubs of clear water, afterwards spreading the fruit on frames or 
shelves, something like those used in fruit evaporators. 

Grapes can be treated in this way on a large scale for six cents a hundred 
pounds and their appearance for the market is not injured to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

Eau Celette. — This Is made by dissolving two pounds copper sulphate in 
two or three gallons of hot water in an earthen or wooden vessel (such aa 
the large crocks used for butter, or wooden pails or tubs) , then adding one 
qnart of ammonia and mixing with fifty or sixty gallons of wate. It is the 
fungicide most generally employed against the Downy Mildew or Brown 
Rot in grapes. 

Modified Eau Celeste.— Dissolve one pound sulphale of copper in hot 
water; in another vessel dissolve one and one fourth pounds sal soda in 
hot water; when cool mix the two solutions thoroughly then add one 
quart ammonia and dilute to twenty-five galons water. 

Carbonate of Copper. — This is commonly used in the form of an ammo- 
niacal solution made by dissolving four ounces carbonate of copper in two 
quarts of ammonia, and then adding it to a barrel of water. It is a simple 
fungicide, easy to make and apply, and as it is a clear solution there is no 
trouble with its clogging nozzles. It has been successfully used to pre- 
vent applescab, various mildews, etc. 

A combination of carbonateof copperand carbonateof ammonia, recom- 
mended by Prof. F. D. Chester as superior to the above, is made as follows: 
Mix together three ounces of carbonate of copper and one pound pulver- 
ized carbonate of ammonia. Dissolve this mixture in two quarts of hot 
watnr and add to fifty gallons water. A barrel of this mixture costs twelve 
cents. Professor Chester also reports good results from copper carbonate 
prepared as follows: " Thoroughly mix. In half a pail of water, one 
pound of carbonate of copper, to which is added three ounces of common 
glue dissolved in hot water, then dilute totwenty-five gallons." It would 
probably be better to dilate to fifty gallons. 

Sulphate of Copper.— Besides its use in combination] with other sub- 
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stanc«, copper Hulph^te ia often applied to vines and trees early in spring 
to destroy the winter sporea of fungi. For this purpoee it is used in a 
simple solution made by dissolving two pounds of copper sulphate in fifty 

datUyway's Mixture No. 5 — Mr. B. T. Galloway lately announced that 
Che beat fungicide for apple scab and other diseases of pom aceous fruits, ia 
a combination sent out by him in ISQO, as Mixture No. 5. It consiata of 
equal parts of ammoniated copper sulphate and amonium carbonate. It 
was used at the rate of eight to twelve ounces to twenty-five gallons water. 
The special advantage of this mixture are (1) cheapness; (3) ease of prepara- 
tion and application; and (3) that it can be put up in dry form in small or 
large packages, making it easy and convenient to handle by the practical 
man in the field and the storekeeper who wishes to place it upon the mar- 
ket. The chief objection to it is that It sometimes burns the foliage. 
While this drawback may in time be overcome, it is neces-ary that we 
know of it in order that due care may be observed in using the solution. 

Potassium Svlphide. — Dissolve one-half ounce of potassium sulphide 
{lime of sulphur) in one gaUon of hot water. When cold apply in a spray. 
Used to prevent gooseberry mildew and similar diseases. Commercial 
liver of sulphur costs fifteen to twenty cents per pound. 

Soda Hyposulphite. — Dissolve one half ounce or one ounce soda hyposul- 
phite in ten gallons water. This is recommended by some for gooseberry 
dew and apple scab, but it is not in general use. 

Caution.— Mfmt of the copper compounds corrode tin and iron. Conse- 
quently, in preparing them for use, eartben, wooden or brass vessels should 
be employed; and in applying them the parts of the pump which come in 
contact with the liquid should be made of brass. 

COMBINATION OF rNSECTICIDKS AND FUBQICIDES. 

Soon after fungicides come into prominence in Ihia country the writer 
called attention of so combining them with insecticides that both may be 
applied at the same time and in the same mixture. Before then entomol- 
ogists had worked out remedies for insects, and botanists' remedies for 
plant diseases, but very little had been done in ao combining the treatment 
that the practical man might, so to speak, "kiU two birds with one stone." 
In the article referred to f said: "The necessity of treatment for both 
classes of injuries ia at once apparent to all who have experienced the seri- 
ous loss due to these agents. Obviously, it is of little use to save a plum 
crop from the curculio, if it is to be destroyed by the fungus disease known 
as fruit rot; to save raspberries from the slug if they are to be ruined by 
the anthracnose; to save the grape buds from the flea beetle if the berries 
are lo be ilestroyed by the black rot; or to save a peat crop from the rav- 
ages of the coddling moth and curculioit it is to be distroyed and disfigured 
by the scab. 
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Or to take an example which will strike home to a. tartce proportion of 
American farmerB, it ia 8carc«lj worth while to save the potatoea from the 
Colorado beetle if they are to be ruined by a more serious enemy — the 
potaf« blight. While the necessity for preventing, so far aa pOHatble, injur- 
iee to both these classes of organisms is obvious, it is almost equally evi- 
dent that there will be a great toss of time and labor if each is treated 
separately. For instance, the farmer wUo sprays his potatoes with the 
orsenites tno or three times for the beetles, and then goes over them ^ain. 
with solutions of copper sulphate for the blight, would have accomplished 
the same end in half the time by mising the copper sulphate and London 
purple or Paris green in one solution and applying them together. The 
fiame is true of the treatment of apples, pears, plums, and in fact, of a large 
proportion of the crops liable to injury by both insects and fungi.'' 

Since the above was written a great many experiments along the lines in- 
dicated have been made, and we now have a number of satisfactory com- 
binations. Chief among these are the following: 

Bord^auo! Mixture and Arsenitea. — Add four ounces London purple or 
Paris green to Qfty gallons of Bordeaux mixture made according to the 
Oreen or Weed formula. This ia one of the very beat combined insecticides 
and fuDgicides. It can be used safely and effectively upon a great variety 
of crops — such aa potatoes for Colorado beetles and blight, apples and 
pears for insects and scab, and plums and peaches for curculio and leaf or 
fruit diseases. To use upon fruits the Green formula is probably the best, 
as too large an amount of copper sulphate occasionally prevents the per- 
fect development of apples and peara. The remarks concerning late ap~ 
plicationu of the Bordeaux mixture are equally applicable to this combina- 

Arsenitea and Copper Carbvnate. — The Ohio experiment station recom- 
mends the following combination: Paris green, 2 ounces; carbonate of 
copper. 3 ounces, disaolve in 3 pints of ammonia, add i pound lime and one 
barrel of water. It in sdviaed that this be substituted for the arsenite and 
Bordeaux combination for the later spraying of apples, pears, plums, etc., 
so as to avoid the lime coating on the fruit. 

Care must be taken in combining the araenites with other fungicide sol- 
utions, as one ia liable to produce a compound very injurious to the foliage. 
Paris green or London purple added to simple solution of copper sulphate, 
or to ammonia compounds without lime, injures foliage vastly more than 
in simple wi 



COST OF SPRAYING MiTERIALS. 

The aversKe retail and wholesale price of the various materials used ii 
the spraying mixtures above described is approximately indicated in th 
follow in g table: 
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RHPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Madison, February 2, 1893. 

Mr. IVe»ident, and Members of Wiaeongin State Hortiealtaral Society: 
Tour Committee on Finance resfiectfullf submit their report: 
We have examined the books and vouohere ot your treasurer and secre- 
tary and find them correct, aa stated. 

M. Andebson, 

C. E. TOBET, 

A. L. Hatch, 
J. M. Edwards. 
Adjourned. 



ONION CULTURE BY THE GOOD OLD WAY. 

Bt a. M. Ten Eyck, Brodhead, Wig. 

There are few uaee to which land can be put that will, under favorable 
conditions, give a larger money return per acre than that of growing 
onions, whether it be by " The Glood Old Way," or by " The Better New 
Way," which my friend, Mr, Potter, will explain a. little later. In the old 
way, i. e.p growing from seed sown directly in the field, yields of from 600 
to ] ,000 buahels are aometimea harvested from a aingle acre, and in former 
years one dollar per bushel has not been infrequently obtained. The 
knowledge of euch poasibilities has often tempted farmers into the cultiva- 
tion of this crop without due preparation, and without a proper knowledge 
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of the requiremeota eBsential to success. The result has been not only a 
money lose, but such discouragement as has precluded Turther veutureB. 
Onions are a difficult and expensive crop to grow, and during their early 
stages demand a great amount of steady and hard work that is most un- 
plessant to remember when the effort has resulted only in failure. 

These failures are due. perhaps, to an effort to do too much, or to im- 
proper care and poor and unsuitable soil. In beginning the culture of 
onions, start slow. A half acre or less the first year is enough. There are 
many thiuKs we can learn about onions by reading the experiences of 
others, but there are other things that we only learn by our own experi- 
ence. At first, the farmer does not realize the amount of care necessary 
and the crop is apt to be neglected. 



Onions, unlike most kinds of garden or field crops, succeed well o: 
better when cultivated on the same soil for successive years, 
is cited in England in which onions were grown every year for 100 years 
on the same ground, and the last crops were the best. As to the best soil 
for onions, there seems to be some difference of opinion by the best au- 
thorities. Joseph Harris says* onions will grow on all kinds of soil, but 
that well subdued and thoroughly drained muck land offers every condition 
for success. James J. II. Gregory says f they may be raised on a variety 
of soils, but that they yield the most satisfactory returns on a " sandy 
loam, a gravelly soO, or in general we may say a light soil." Both unite in 
saying that a heavy clay soil is not desirable. Some maintain that onions 
are of a milder, better flavor when grown on a sandy eoil. 

In my own short experience I think I can safely say that it is not proflt- 
able to try to grow onions in a mucky soil which has not been thoroughly 
subdued. One of the first requisites, however, in choosing a soil for onions 
is that it hhall be as free from weeds as possible. Mr. Gregory says: 
"Don't plant a weedy soil to onions: if you do you will repent it all ei 
long on your hands and kueee," 



The soil must be rich. The richer the soil, the larger the onions, the 
greater the yield. The more manure the better. All kinds are good but 
well rotted manure is always best. Uanure may be plowed under in the 
fall, or harrowed in in the spring. Many kinds of commercial fertUizers 
maybe profitabtel? applied, especially in connection with other i: 
Peter Henderson says that stable manure delivered on the ground at $: 
per ton is cheaper and better than any kind of commercial fertilizer. 
lees than 30 tons to the acre should be applied. Hen 1 
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the most valuable fertilizers for onions, applied in the Bprlng and harrowed 
in. Wood aahea spread on alone in quantities of fire or six tons to the 
acre will usuallj give excellent reeulta, eapecially on muck boIIh. Wood 
ashes when mixed with other manures liberate ammoaia, thus deteriorat- 
inR their quality. It ia therefore better to apply the aahea separately, acat- 
tering on the surface at the time of planting, or when the crop is half 
grown, or hotii. It is well to bear in mind that it will alwaya be more 
profitable to fertilize one acre of onions well than two acres imperfectly. 

T1IJ.AOE. 

Plow in the fall when possible and do not replow in the spring. Plow 
shallow, especially in the spring. Deep tillage is not required nor deuirabte 
and often a positive dantat^e, Experiments conducted at the Minnesota 
Experiment Station* neem to show that it is not necessary to plow at all. 
For onions we want s shallow layer of mellow soil Testing upon a rather 
solid stratum. If the ground is plowed ia spring it should be thoroughly 
rolled and crumbled. In any case, it must be pulverized and harrowed 
until it is smooth and fine. The surface need not necessarily be raked. 

SEED — PLANTING. 

Having prepared the ground wn are now ready to plant. There ia not 
much danger of sowing onions too early, provided the work is done well, 
for plenty of moisture is what the seed particularl? needs in germination. 
In beginning onion culture, choose well-known varieties. The three 
standard varieties for culture in the old way are Yellow Danvers. Red 
Weathers field and Silver Skin. Procure the best seed. The best is the 
cheapest. Seed more than one year old are not reliable. Be sure and test 
the seed before planting. Plant with any good seed drill, in drills twelve 
or fourteen inches apart and not more than half an inch deep, or just as 
shallow as possible and insure the germination ot the seed. Set the drill to 
drop three or four seeds to the inch. At this rate it will take about four 
pounds of teed to the acre. It ia far better to have onions too thick than 
too thin. Shallow sowing is necessary for the beet development of the 
onion. But care must be taken that the seed is well covered, otherwise, 
owing to its thick epidermis, it will not germinate, eapecially if the weather 
is at aJl dry. The soil should be preyed firmly about tlie seed. It is well 
right after sowing to roll with a light hand roller. 

CCTLTITATION. 

Cultivation should Ijegin as soon as the oniona are up enough to enable 
one to see the rows. A few radish or cabbage seed planted with the oniona 
help to mark the row earlier. It is not necessary to cultivate deep; just 
break the crust at first. Use a wheel hoe or a sculfle hoe. Cultivation 
must not be neglected. The weeds must be kept down. The soil should 
be loosened as often as poseibl<>, at least five or six times during the season. 
It will be necessary to go over the crop three or four times and weed by 
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hand in the row. Thia is the hardest and most exjx'iisive part of the work. 
When the onions have begun to form their bulbs, it is the general practice 
to remoTeaefaraspracticable any surplus earth tbat has been accumulated 
around them. 

It is generally not necessary to thin much on a rich Boil. The old prac- 
tice of thinning onions to two or three inches apart in the row ie now aban- 
doned by all experienced growers. Onions will grow in bunches of three or 
four or five and it the soiliia rich enough twelve, fifteen or even twenty on- 
ions can be grown on each foot of row. 



As the onion developes and the crop begins to mature, the tops turn yel- 
low and shrivel up near the buib and fall over. This usually occurs about 
the last of August or the early part of September. When the majority have 
fallen over, the crop is ripe and should be harvested immediately. If the 
seeding was late and the weather is wet in the fall, tbe onions may not 
ripen at all. hence the great necesaity of early seeding. Tbe necks of the 
onions are sometimeB bent over to hasten the ripening procesB, by ckecking 
the flow of sap to the tops. This may be done by a light hand roller. The 
pulling of the crop should not be delayed after the onions are ripe, for if 
the weather should become wet, a secondary growth of the bulbs may take 
place, which will seriously injure the crop. 

Tbe pulling may be done by hand or more easily and quickly and per- 
haps as well by a common garden rake. The onions may be simply lifted 
from the ground and left to dry where they grew, or as is the general prac- 
tice, two or three, or more, rows may be thrown into a wide windrow. By 
using the rake, all this can be done without stooping. The drying should 
continue until the onions feel hard and firm, perhaps two weeks, then tbey 
should be gathered. Oather with the tops on, using them as handles. 
Handle carefully, alt bruises are apt to cause rot. Much handling and bruis* 
ing is saved by gathering and hauling in large sacks. Pile the onions on 
tbe fioor of a dry but open and well ventilated building and not over two 
or three fe«t deep. Here thej may be left as long as warm weather lasts, 
and the tops may be pulled off at leisure, or when the onions are nneded for 
market. In topping, the small onions are usually sorted out and sold as 

UARKETINO AND HTORINO. 

The price of onions varies greatly. From September to March, prices 
may ranee from two to sis dollars per barrel. The general truth is that 
those brought latest to market, being kept tiU near spring, bring tbe be«t 
prices. If it K desired to keep tbe crop for a winter market, it should be 
stored in a cool, dry place, out of danger of severe frosts, in bulk in shal- 
low slat-bottomed bins, not over two feet in depth. 

Digitized byCoO^^IC 
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If it is deeigned to keep the onions till spring, Mr. Gregory Bays the cheap' 
est and best way is to freeze them. ChooEW the northwest portion of aom& 
out building, cover the floor with a foot or so of hay, on this spread a layer 
of onions to the depth of from one and one-half to two feet, leaving a 
-vacant space of about two feet on the sides next the building. Fill this 
with hay. Let the onions get thoroughly frozen, then coier them with 
two or three feet itf hay. Here let them remain until the frost is entirely 
out in the spring, when they should be spread, well aired and turned care- 
fully and often until thoroughly dried. To Store largely for winter or 
spring sales is attended with much risk. A beginner ought rather to 
sell in the fall and commence to store on a small scale. 



DISE A SES— INSECTS. 

The diseases and insects which attack the onioa need only be mentioned 
here. The principal ones are the rust and the maggot. The rust is a f un- 
gus disease of the tops. The maggot ie an insect, or rather the larva of an 
insect, which attacks the roots. Neither are troublesome in the west, but 
in the east on old onion grounds they are often very injurious, the maggot 
especially. 

SCALLIONS. 

A scallion, incorrectly called Bcullion, is a small thick necked immature 
onion. Scallions are the dread of the onion grower. They are the result 
sometimes of poor seed, i. e., that raised from immature bulbs. Late sow- 
ing is the most frequent cause. Neglecting to hoe and weed the crop 
properly is another cause. Poor soil may have something to do with it 
and likewise, perhaps, deep tillage, 



I give here an expense and profit account of an acre of onions grown 
on my father's farm last season (189U. It reads as follows; 

Sxpaiue, Receipts. 

Hent of land one 7e&r {4 00 Total marketable crop or 450 bushels 

Preparatlan ol soil 3 K at average seJliue price ol 

Seed,4Ibs., attl.OOperlb 4 00 per bushel .. 

Sowing BBBd, one day 

Cultivation between rows, Are times. . 

Weeding In row three llmea I 

Pulling, one and on&haLf days 

Hauling toppmg and sorting 1 

Eipense or marketing. Ave ceoti per 

bushel 1 

iDtereac od money Invested in tools . . . 
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It will be noticed that I have included no manure in the expense account, 
for thie reason, that no manure was applied to the ground lost season. Id 
the spring oF the year before, this acre was manured at the rate of about 
forty loads of hOK manure and 300 bushels of ashes to the acre. Over 150 
bushels of potatoes were harvested from the acre that fall, which amply- 
paid for the manure. The manure cost us nothing except the making and 
hauling. The ashes we got for the hauling. But that no fault may be 
found with the results, let ua deduct from the total profit, the total com- 
mercial value of the manure put on the year before and already paid for 
by a previous crop, and we have: 
Total profit timas 



40 losde manure at flf tj oents per load .' BO 00 

Total (40 00 

Leaving gtlll as a net profit from one acre jlBS 8S 

In clotting, I will say in regard to the method of onion culture to be dis- 
cussed next; First, that it is not a new method at all. It was practiced in 
Europe fifty years ago, and has been revived here since the recent intro- 
duction of the large Italian varieties which do not mature in this latitude 
if the seed is sown in the field. Second, that it will without doubt give 
much larger returns with some varieties. Experiments, however, con- 
ducted at the Ohio Experiment Station* in 1589and '90, show that the yield 
from the old standard varieties, oh the Yellow Danvers and Red Weathers- 
field, is not greatly increased; and from a recent report of the Rhode Is- 
land Experiment Station we find that although the bulbs were larger, the 
total yield was about the same as when grown in the old way. The best 
keeping varieties still pay as well, perhaps, grown by the old method. The 
new method requires more care, risk and expense. Iv is all right in it« place 
but it does not answer all purposes. Oaions will continue to be grown by 
the old method, and profitably, too, and I believe that " The Good Old 
Way " is still the better way for most of us, at least for beginners. 



PRA.OTIOAL ONION CULTURE BY THE NEW AND 
BETTER WAY. 

By Gael H. Potter, Madison, Wis. 

" The world does move " was the reiterated statement of (Galileo of oldj 
and indeed the statement is as true now as in the days of that ancient 
astronomer. 

But now we make the statement in a much wider sense. The world 
moves socially, politically, ethically, religiously, and indeed in all direc- 
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tions, depending merely upon our poiat of view. The methods ol our an- 
cestors are not the methoda for us. New truths are conatantly being dis- 
covered and new methods adopted. He who would be successful in any 
avocation must be awake end iu the lead. In all pursuits competi- 
tion compels UB to cast aside the crude and expensive methods of onr 
forefathers. A few generations hence and many of the methods of our ar- 
tisans and our scientists, our manufacturers and our farmers, will have be- 
come things of the past. Tbeir value will be merely historical. 

In none of the industries is this more markedly true than in agriculture 
and kindred branches. The horticulturist of to-day can not do as did his 
father or grandfather. Improved methods of production and increased 
transportation facilities bring him into close competition with the whole 
world. The old, old question of how to " make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before," is one of his principal tasks. He must do this, 
make that one of superior quality, or produce it more cheaply, or Ixitb, or 
all three. 

This is as true of onions as of " grass," and it is my present purpose to 
describe methods by which all three of these objects may be accomplished. 
During the past season it was my pleasure to produce a crop of the frag- 
rant bull)B that rivals all which I have heretofore seen, but which under 
more favorable conditions could easily be doubled or even trebled. 

So far as management is concerned the new sj^tem differs from the old 
in that the onion seed is sown and germinated in hot beds or cold frames, 
from which the plants are transplanted to the open ground. 

Before entering into the details of the new method it may be well to 
discuss briefly the general requirements of the successful onion grower. 
The man himself should be an intelligent, thinking man. The more com- 
plete his education the better, but besides horticulture he should have a 
fair knowledge of agricultural cbemLitry and physics. He should know 
what and in what proportions are the chemical constituents of his soil, and 
what are the chemical requirements of the crop he is to produce. He 
must imderstand the physical properties of his soil and sub-soil and know 
if they are adapted to his needs. He must take into consideration bis 
climatic environments and the requirements of his crops. 

If not already located he must seek a location suited to his wants, taking 
into consideration not only soil and climatic conditions but shipping facili- 
ties, and facilities for obtaining manure at a small cost. In many oC our 
western cities the manure can be had for the hauling. A good local mar- 
ket is a great help, but by no means a necessity. 

The soil selected should be loam, sandy loam being preferred; best with 
good natural underdrainage, but certainly with drainage of some kind. A 
puddled wet soil is death to onions. According to Mr. Oreiner, " Water 
should not Stand upon the surface of an onion patch, even for a single 
day." Previous to the crop of onions the land should have been planted 
to some hoed crop, so that it will be clean and mellow. Young clover 
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sod doee well if plovred in tlie fall. It makes a ligbt porous soil. What- 
ever the land used it should, in vaj opinion, be manured in the fall to the 
amount of flftj to one hundred loads of well rotted stable manure per 
acre, and then plowed before freezing weather connnences. 

By so doing freezing weather, etc., will render the soil poroua and will 
incorporate the manure quite thorouf^hlj with it. 

Could I obtain just such iine, rich compost as I should like, 1 would put 
it, after plowing, upon the land in piles, making about three piles to the 
load. This could be spread in the spring, after the soil had tiecome suf- 
ficiently dry to cultivate, and bo worked in with a disk or spading harrow. 
This would leave the fine manure more near the surface, where it would 
act more as a mulcb. But, on the other band, it would cause the roots to 
to remain quite near the surface, and would thus render them more bable 
to injury by drouth. On the contrary the more deeply-placed -manure 
would cause the roots to trend downward where they would be less liable 
to injury from lack of moisture. Again, the placing of the manure upon 
the ground before plowing gives a deeper soil, and one that will make 
exceUent soil the succeeding year. 

Unlees the manure is exceptionally fine it would, if placed upon the plowed 
land and cultivated in, be quite a hindrance to the planting and cultivation 
of the crop. In either case the land wUI be ready for the disk harrow and 
for planting just as soon as it becomes sufficiently dry in the spring. 

The location of the seed beds should be one that is sunny and sheltered 
from the wind. 

If tbe seed is to be sown in February or March, for this climate, I would 
recommend the use of a hot bed rather than a dependence upon the mere 
cold frame. Sometimes old Boreas will linger late in March, or will make 
some unezpect«d swoop down upon our fragrant plantlets, greatly check- 
ing their germination or growth, though seldom would his icy breath be 
severe enough to destroy them, provided they were properly covered at 
night and on cloady days. 

Tbe compost for the hot beds should be horse manure, containing a con- 
siderable straw or litter to check a too rapid fermentation, This compost 
may be placed in a pit dug for the purpose, or upon the surface of the 
ground, to a depth of about two feet. Upon (his the frame is placed. 
This is usually six feet wide and of any desirable length, sloping from back 
to point sis to eight inches, and facing the south. The soil for the seed 
bed should consist larjfely of sand, mixed with rich sifted garden soil, or 
better, huirus. Some very fine well rotted stable manure should be mixed 
with it and the whole filled into the frame evenly to a depth of three to 
six inchee. Wood ashes liberally applied make a valuable addition to this 
mixture. 

If the cold frame is used, i. e., the bot-bed frame without any compost 
beneath, the seed should be sown by the middle of February; certainly not 
later than the 1st of March. Provision should be made in the fall so that 
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the BoH where the bed is to be and that which ie to be need shall remaia 
unfrozen. Ft in aliiO well to have the frame made and the Bash procured 
before hand bo that that will not have to be attended to while Boreas is 
king and Sol ia looking at us askance from hia southern realms. 

The framSH must be thoroughly banked about with horse manure, and at 
night or upon extra cold or cloudy days, the alaai, oil cloth or paper cov- 
ering must be protected with straw, mats, blankets, boards or whatever is 
suitable and most accessible. But equal care must be taken to not let 
the temperature run too high. 

There is still another method of growing the plants which we are trying 
at preeent. and that is growing the plants in the fall and keeping them 
over winter. So far as I know it is purely an experiment and we will 
watch it with a considerable interest. 

If this can be successfully done the plants will have obtained quite a con^ 
siderable size by the time they can be transplanted. 

Great care must be taken to properly ventilate tbe beds. liquid man- 
ures may be used as well as dry concentrated fertilizers, but great care 
should be taken not to use them too freely. 

According to Mr. Groiner, about 130,000 plants will be required to plant 
one acre, ptacine the rows 1 ft, apart and the plants 4 in. in the rows. 
This will require from 1^ to 3 lbs. of seed, but I believe double that amount 
would be better. The rows should extend cross wise of the seed bed, 
should be about 3 inches apart and should contain O.S to 0.3 lbs. per sash, 
according to tbe number of sash used. The sash are usually 3 ft. in width. 
From 15 to 30 will be required. 

The niost desirable sized onions for transplanting are about -^ in. in 
diameter at the crown. By sowing the seed at intervals of a few days or n 
week, plants of this size may be bad throughout the transplanting season. 
Before being taken from the beds the latter should be heavily watered. 
Then the plants may be taken out a handful at a time. A quick sharp 
turn of 1 he wriBt will throw the soil from the rootlets, when the plants will 
separata very easily. They may then be placed in empty tin fruit cans, 
from which one end has been cut. A little water in the can will keep the 
roots moiat and fresh. The plants may be set along a line stretched tightly 
acroaa the field or in check rows 1 ft. apart, two plants being set between 
the checks in one Ret of rows. For the average set of hands I consider the 
latter method preferable. Perhaps a line with cross marks would be still 
better. 

Each workman takes a can of plants which be places in front of him 
upon the opposite side of the line at which he is working while he kneels 
upon one or both knees. With a dibber in one hand, which may be merely 
a short stick one and one quarter inches in diameter rounded to a handle 
at one end and tapered to a point at the other, a hole is made to a depth of 
three inches. As the dibber is withdrawn the plant which has meantime 
been grasped between the forefinger and the thumb of the other hand three 
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to four icchee from the bulb which points away from the flogera and 
downward, is inserted in the hole. The dibber is quickl; withdrawn and 
inserted again less deepl7 a little to one side and the soil crowded closely 
against the bulb and roots, not the neck of the plant. Another rapid 
movement of tbe point of the dibber will fill up the last hole, when the 
operation mav be repeated. 

So rapidly can this be done that a skilled workman, if supplied with 
plants, can set 4,000 to 3,000 plants in ten hours. This brings the cost to 
about $&0 per acre. Quite a aum to be sure, but I think no more than is 
covered by a saving in weeding and thinning, especially upon land inclined 
to be weedy. 

Where the rows are so dose together the cultivation must be done by 
hand. Indeed, rows sufficiently far apart to permit of horse cultivation 
upon such expensive, fertile land, is simply out of the question. 

But when I say cultivation by hand I do not mean with the hand hoet 
" The world moves " and now there are several styles of hand cultivators- 
which do as much work as several men with the common hoe, and do work 
of a decidedly superior character. 

The tool which we used and which I consider a little superior to any 
other with which I am acquainted is the "Gem." It was provided with 
both the single and double wheel attachments, thus enabling us to go 
astride of a row, or between the rows, as we choose. Unless it is particu- 
larly desired to go astride the row, as is the case when the plants are very 
small, the single wheel is much more oonvenieat and preferable. The hand 
cultivators are nearly all supplied with cutting and with cultivating tools . 

The soil should be cultivated at least every week, and certainly after 
every rain. 

If the cultivation is supplied with proper knife tools no weeding between 
the rows will be necessary. But in the rows weeds cannot be reached with 
the wheel hoe and must be taken out by hand. A very good instrument to 
aid in this can be made from a common table knife. Bend the blade at 
right angles close to the handles then about an inch from this angle bend 
parallel to the handle again, and about one and a half inches from the end 
bend up. Sharpen both edges and the end and yon are provided with a 
very serviceable little instrument. 

Either before or soon after setting the plante in the field sodium nitrate 
should be applied by sowing broadcast. This should be repeated several 
times at intervals of perhaps two weeks, making the total amount for the 
season from 160 to 350 or 300 lbs. per acre. 

Do not scrimp the manure. If you haven't money enough take some of 
your mother-in-law's or your aunt's and feed your plants. 

Unless your barnyard manure was very, very fine and well rotted, apply 
concentrated manures early in the season, for at that time the heat of the 
summer has not yet become intense enough to convert the nitrogen of the 
manure into .the nitric acid or nitrate in which form it is most available 
to plants. 
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Iffhen a mftjoritr of the tops are loppiog over and withering away atlhe 
neck is the time to poll. Pull them alL Tme, some will not be quite ripe, 
bat there ia no tiote to make a patch work job at it. Here in Wiaconain we 
UBuall7 have dry, mmny weather in September and October, in either of 
wliich months the onions conld lie upon the ground for ten days or two weeks 
without any injury whatever. This will enable them to become aufficiently 
well cured for inunediat^ sales, where they are soon to be coneomed. 

th» pnlling can be very rapidly done. The person doing the work should 
pull B everal rows at once, drawing them towards him as he moves alot^ on 
his bands and knees. 

The onions should be merely drawn from their places and allowed to lie 
qnread out. 

Those which are marketed from the field should be freed from their tops 
by having them twisted off. If they are to be stored the tops should not be 
removed while in the field. This would add very greatly to the eipense. 
In picking them up three persons work to very good advantage. One, a 
man, should hold and cariy a bag while his two assistants rapidly gather 
the onions, in both hands by means of the tops and fill them into the bag. 

They may then be hauled and spread out on any spare floor space where 
the air can have free access to them. Cam cribs would doexcellently well 
for this purpose. Extra floors of loeee boards could be placed in them and 
the floor space greatly increased. When suflioiently dry the tops are very 
brittle and come oS easily. This topping could be done at odd times, which 
is often an advantage. 

If the onions are shipped to market care must be taken in selecting pack- 
ages. If barrels are used they should hold just 10 pks., no more and no 
less, as this is the usual size, and is the amount buyers will pay for. The 
barrels may be covered with canvas fast«ned by the upper hoop. 

Covered bushel baskets would do nicely for this purpose, especially as 
the cost of the basket, which is only about 16 cents, could be recovered. 
When emptied the baskets would retail readily at that price. I would not 
advise keeping onions over winter unless exceptional facilities for storage 
are at hand. 

When grown in this way larger and choicer varieties may be grown. 
Qood authorities recommend the Prize Taker or Spanish King for this pur- 
pose. Prof. Qreen of the Ohio Experiment Station recommends other 
varieties. 

Choice early varieties may be grown in this way and be ripened and 
ready for market by July 1st, at which time premium prices can always be 
obtained. This would leave the field clear for a second crop of potatoes, 
turnips, cauliflower or many other garden or farm products. 

These choicer grades of onions will always command premium prices, 
besides giving a much more abundant yield. Mr. Oreiner, of La Salle, 
N. Y., claims to have grown almost 2,000 bushels of Prize Takers from a 
single acre last season. 
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Taking into oonsideratioQ that three-fourths of the seed ie saved by trans- 
planting, that the yield may be trebled, that prices will be 3S per cent. Gi 
more higher, and that a higher grade of cultivation is rendered possible. 
I am a hearty supporter of the new method. But touch it easy, " It is bet- 
ter to grow into a specialty than to go into it." 



DISCUSSION. 

C. A, Hatch — I do not want to criticize this paper at all — the ftrst one 
is all right for I have raised them that way — but I criticize the way of 
harvesting them. The idea of barvestiDg them is not original with me. 
I use boxes to put the onions in instead of leaving them on the ground, they 
are very couvenieot. One criticism I wish to make on piUng manure. I 
do object to putting manure anywhere in the field in a pile, for you will 
get a great deal more benefit from it if you spread it. If it is in a pile yo 
will get more benefit from it under the pile than anywhere else. I want 
to speak of the boe; if he will get a common garden hoe and cut off the 
comers it will be juat the toot he needs for hoing his onions. 

J. M. Shitb — Mr. Hatch, those hoea are common in the market, if you 
will come to Green Bay you oau get them. 

pBOF. GoFP — With all our knowledge of transplanting I neversaw any- 
thing so succesafully conducted. The day that Mr. Potter transplanted 
no rain came and there was none for five weeks; the bulbs were small, 
only about the size of a small pencil. For ten days the onions stood still 
and I think that not more than five or eight per cent, were lost from trans- 
planting. We had no rain from the last week in July until the last of 
September or first of October. Mr. Potter had less than an acre and he 
harvested 600 bushels per acre. The land was in poor shape; with better 
conditions he might easily hivo produced more. Mr. Ten Eyck has given 
you the result of his experience on his father's farm; he has not gone to 
books for it. 

J. C. Pluhb— I would like to ask Mr. Potter if he has found difficulty 
from putting down too deep in tiie soil. 

Carl E. Pottkr — No, I put them down two inches deep, there is no 
danger in good soil and with good cultivation. 

J. C. Plumb— Have you not in transplanting seen a tendency to mn to 
seed? In sowing my onions in the fall and transplanting in the spring I 
found a tendency to run to seed. 

CabL H. Pottbr — In the Bermuda varieties it takes longer to mature 
and I think there is no danger of running to seed. I want to say a word 
about spreading manure. If you immediately spread it when you draw it 
out, at 100 loads per acre you get a thick mulch that will retard in the 
spring. 

Becretabt — Mr. Smith, how large a yield do you get per acre, do you 
get as much as 500 bushels to the acref 
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J. H. Smith— Oh, yes, that is no crop at all. The first je&r of my experi- 
ence in growing onions was very profitable. One year I put 600 buBhelBin 
the cellar thinking they would bring a better price in the spring, but I 
actually drew them out onto the manure pile. 

Q. Do they succeed y^ar alter year on the same soil? 

A. After a series of years they begin to rot right after ripening and 
again after selling, so now we change them every few years, therefore I 
think it decidedly better, and so do many of my neighbors, to change soils. 
Plowing shallow is a mistake; I think we need a very deep, rich soil. 
I have buried the ground with manure and they would not make bottoms, 
they would make scallione. 

Q. Do you remove the earth from the onion 7 

A. Yes, when growing. 

Q. Is there such a thing as getting them in too deep? 

J. H. Smith — Yes, but if jou sow four or five pounds of seed to the acre 
they will have a tendei^y to grow out of the ground, while there is a. 
tendency in other crops if sowed too thick to dwindle out, onions seem to 
be right the reTerse, they thicken up. 

With regard to the hoes of which I spoke, they are a great improvement. 
I seldom use one of the old'fashioned hoes in my garden. We grind the 
hoes so that they are about as sharp as a razor; we grind them three or 
four times a day; they do not last long but we keep them sharp; we grind 
the edges. Two tons of eastern phosphate — as good aa there is — laid 
down at our garden cost ua about an even $200, I do not think I have re- 
ceived five; I surely have not received ten dollars back from it. I do not. 
like to make this statement but that is my experience. I tried it last sum- 
' mer on celery. I put it on in different ways, mixing some and I left part 
without any of the phosphate and still, as I said, I do not believe I got ten 
dollam out of it. About large prices — you cannot get large prices except. 
for very early ones. We use the amall ones for bun(^h onions; it is seldom, 
that you can sell more than five bushels in a place. It ia very rarely, in- 
deed, if we succeed in selling a car- load of onions before the first of Sep- 
tember. People do not want to buy early because theyjcan buy in the fall 
and be sure they will keep. To raise early, thinking to put them on the- 
market, would be a ruinous thing. There was a great excitement for a few 
years among growers. My onion crop yielded 2,S0O or 3,S00 bushels. I 
have never had an order for the prize takers. I have a few bushels that I 
have kept, for I wanted to eee how they would keep through the winter. 

Q. What is a moderate crop with you 7 

J. U. Smith — 600 bushels. I want to make my land raise 1 ,000 bushels 
per acre and then raise a crop of carrots or celery. 

Q. What is the value of wood ashes? 

A. We pay twelve cents per bushel and consider it very valuable- 



Q. Have you ever been troubled with the cut-w 
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A, We have. 

A. J. Philufs — In regard to Mr. Smith's not seeing any value in com- 
tueroial fertilizers, it is something as phjsicians say when a man has been 

soaked all his life with whiskey it does not have any affect on him to give 
it to him for medicine Mr, Smith's land is bo highly fertilized that he 
-does not see the effects of the commercial fertilizers. 

J. M. SuiTH — The large onions are not eo desirable. A man looked at 
my crop and said, " that is just what we want for our Philadelphia market." 
Tou do not want on onion as big as your head or a dinner plate. 

Q. What sort of paok^ea do you ship in ? 

A. We ship in sacks. 

Carl H. Potter — One thousand six hundred crates are required to store 
the crop from one acre. When we gather onions from the field they are 
not dry enough to be stored. If the tops are left on theyj will not cure 
readily. 

C. A. Hatch — If he stores them in crates he can store them tifteen or 
twenty feet high and they will dry out with a space between the orates 
The crates can be used for several yeara and their cost is slight. T. B. 
Terry handles his crop of potatoes entirely in crates. 

J. M. Smith — They are not crates, they are boxes. We used to sell 
onions by the car load in crates, but we do not do so now, we have not for 
years; we put them in sacks costing sixty dollars per thousand, sewing 
them up. If the sacks are returned we give credit for them, but as a rule 
they are not returned. 



"WHAT BUSINESS TO FOLLOW IN CONNECTION 
WITH FRUIT GROWING. 

By C. A. Hatch, Ithaca. 

Some of the reasons why another business is needed to go with fruit 
growing, Ist Lack of employment during one half of the year. True, 
the fruit grower may put in much of this idle time in making boxes, 
orates, etc, and getting ready for the coming harvest, but all this can be 
done by the cheapest kind of labor that can be had in market for f.' or 
«ven less per month and any man who has brains enough to make a auo- 
cese of growing fruit had better use them to more purpose. 

2d. Rotation is neceisary. In order to maintain the productiveness of 
«ur fruit farms, change of crops is necessary with some of them, notably 
strawberry and raspberry plats; two years for the former and five for the 
latter being found to be the limit of profitable culture, and a laying ofC 
from these cro].>s for the same periods for these plats is also advistid by 
those having practical experience, and what are we to do with the land in 
the meantime 7 We can not afford to let it remain idle and grow weeds to 
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Be«d the rest of the farm, and our land is also too high priced for such a 
shiftless way; surely there is need of a crop right here that shall not only 
restore the exhausted soil but meet some one of the other requirements of 
onr business. Not only must the whole farm be utilized, but it niust be 
made to contribute to the success of the fruit crap, for Chat is what we 
are supposed to be after and every thing must be secoudary to that, or 
help in some way to advance our succesain that line. If we are compelled 
to grow crops other than fruit, or those which from that standpoint would 
be called waste product, we must not only learn to utilize them but even 
make them help along in our regular business. Manufacturers have 
learned to utilize waste products, and some even look to what wan once 
considered lost, for their whole pro&ta. The charcoal burning for example, 
the smoke and steam that used to t>e aUowed to escape into the air and t>e 
lost is now saved, furnishing wood, alcohol and acid enough eo that what 
was at first the whole product sought, the coal, is now the by-product. 
The large slaught«ring houses of Cliicago have almost " cornered " the 
killing business of the country. How have they done it? can a steer be 
knocked in the head, skinned and cut up any cheaper there than in our 
rural villages? No, but all the by-products are utilized that would be lost 
in your country butcher shop; hoofs, boms, hair, bones and all that can 
not be used in its natural form is turned into something else that has value, 
even the blood having its use, and consequently its value. Let ub learu a 
lesson from this, to use our waste products. 

8d. Fertility is necessary.— Fertility is one of the prime necesuties on 
the fruit farm, the fruit crop is very exhausting. We cannot take advant- 
age of the crop as we can in some farm products, and harvest before the 
plant has exhausted all its resources and ripened its fruit and seed fully, by 
harvesting in a green stage and thus conserve the producing elements of 
the soil. But we are compelled to let the fruit plant take all it can get and 
even encourage it to take more that our fruit may lie of the finest, t>oth in 
size and flavor. This, in the very nature of the case, makes it a very ex- 
hausting businesB. We c«ll wheat growing wearing land when we get 
twenty bushels per acre. Is fruit growing any less wearing when we take 
100 to 300 bushels of berries oft the same amount of land 7 If we are for- 
tunate enoi^h to live near a large town where livery stables can furnish us 
a cheap fertilizer, we can make theee feed our soils. But what are yoa 
going to do with the waste products, the clover you must grow to get your 
land in good tilth and store up more plant food for you ? Would it not be 
better to feed it at home, inorease your compost heap, make winter work, 
and also add to your income? 

4th. Hired fielp. — No man can expect to run much of a business in fruit 
growing unless he hires help. If he wants good help, and who does not, can 
he expect to keep it for only six or seven months in the year? Can his help 
aftordtobeidleone-half the time any mtnre than the "boss"? Then here is 
another reason for another business to be run in connection with the main 
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idea. What is true of bired help is also true of teams, there you must 
keep, &t least part of them, all the year, and is it not good economy to find 
some employment for them enough to furnish exercise. Or do you belong 
to that class that prefer to give the horses required exercise between house 
and tow-D, BO that the owner may spend his time in idle gossip in stores, or 
perhaps worse yet, the saloons 7 If yon do you are not the mtm I am talk- 
ing to, its " the other fellow." 

FaUure aure to come— la guard against failure in crops is another reason 
for more than one egg in your basket, late frosts are not unknown, and 
drouths are sure to come, and the wise man has more than one line to his 
boat so that the first adverse wave will not swamp him. Not that every 
fruit man should be a general variety man, but I would have yon a fruit 
grower first, last and aU the time. I fuUy believe in specialists, bat at the 
same time every specialist should have some side business that would do to 
fall back to in cose of failure on the main issue, it seems to be necessary in 
the very nature of all rural industries, 

Having looked our gronnd over and set oat stakes, let us see if we have 
any we can tie to, or in other words can we find a business that fulfills the 
requirements f 

1st. It must be a business that will give employment when out regular 
business does not. 

2d. It must not be too exacting, for we must relax onr energies some- 
what during part of the year or we vrill too soon wear out. 

8d. It must utilize the unemployed part of the farm and aae up the waste 
products. 

4th. It must in some way contribute to our success as fruit growers, be- 
sides being a self-sustaining business. 
' 5th. It must not seriously interfere with onr regular employment. 

6th. It must be somewhat intermitt«nt, i. e., needing attention during 
only part of the year. 

None of the professions will do, for no matter how effective a Divine's 
sermons may be when deUvered they could hardly be used when stale on a 
fruit farm. Sorting apples and crating fruit, or listenluK to the complaints 
of exacting customers, might be a means of grace, but hardly conducive . 
to ministerial dignity. LAwyers' bribes, and array of disappointed clients 
in connection with the W. D'e worthless nostrums and discarded pills 
might be interestisg as a coUcction but could hardly be useful in fruit 
growing. Then there is no " lay off " in the professions, men must be 
preached to, doctored and helped out of their breaches of law just as much 
in July when raspberries are nuhing, as inJoouary when the snow is two 
feet deep. Merchandising is open to the same objections. Banking 
might do, but most of us if we had money enough to run a bank would 
hardly care to dabble in berries, and vei ourselvee over queetions of fertil- 
ity and productiveness, 

Onr pre^dent seems to be an exception, but all men cannot work by 
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pro37 and all have not a Bon-iii'law readj and willing to take the active 
Tanning of tbe machinery. It must be some rural pursuit, otherwise how 
oan we utilize our extra crop of grain and clover. Dairying might do if it 
were not so exacting and there is no let up in the summer, the cows must 
of neceasity be hept the jear round, which means much land in pasture. 
Winter dairying might do if the cows coald be sold in the spring and 
bought in the fall, but experience has proven that a paying herd of dairy 
0OW8 cannot be buUt up in a day but are the result of careful selection and 
breeding, the results of years. Steer feeding is ;open to much the same 
objection, for when grasH is freshest and plenty is when the profit is most. 

Hogs are out of the qnestiMi, for no fruit grower can afford to raise com 
enough for their want, and no one ever fattened hogs on clover hay. - 

Sheep seem to be the only animal left, and in them we find just what we 
want. If pasture is lacking we can buy our Sock in the fall and sell in the 
c^tring; they will turn clover hay into money faster than any other animal 
and return QS per cent, of its fertility to your field. They are not so exact- 
ing that they need all our time, but will shirk for themselves if fed twice a 
day and given access to water. They seldom fait to give good returns for 
tbe care and labor bestowed on them and easily adjust themselves to their 
surroundings. No costly stanchions, bams or extravagant fixtures are 
required, but simply a good roof over head and dry ground under feet. It 
can be made to interfere but little with summer work. Shearing can bo 
done in Hay and fieece and fiock all sold. Winter lambs pay bett«r than 
any other farm product here grown, and if oue has room on the farm for 
the mother sheep from September on, and skill enough as a shepherd, it 
can be followed and every thing cleared off before strawberries are ripe, 
the compost heap much enlarged and enriched and a good round )HY>fit 
realized besides. It requires some intelligent attention as what does not, 
but is not difQcult to learn, and to one who is accustomed to the exacting 
attention of small fruit growing usually is not uncongenial. Fussing with 
puny lambs that will persist in dying in spite of all your care, is sometimes 
not pleasant, neither is fussing to please an intelligent being that will per- . 
sist is not being pleased with all your well meant efforts, for who has not 
foond the ooHtomer who always says " the berries were too sour, too ripe, 
too green, the boxes were not heaping full, the apples did not keep well" — 
when you sold them for fall apples -~ " they were wormy or knotty," etc., 
etc. You have all been there, bo there is no use in repeating the scenes. 
But however mean you treat your sheep or however bad the feed you com- 
pel them to eat you can be assured of one thing you will never hear any 
gmmhlinK, and the only place you will feel it is in your pocket book and 
perhaps your conscience, unless the popular superstition that fruit growers 
have no conscience be true, and there seems to be good ground for think- 
ing it is true, judging from the small apples found in the middle of far too 
many barrels. 

Some knowledge of breeds and the habits of sheep are necesaory, also 
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tnarket ahould be well atudied. But sheep men are the most obligiog of 
fellows and will tell you all they know and more too it encouraged a little, 
so there is no excuse for being ignorant of the main requisites. 

Lastly and in conclUBion, think of it end if it seemeth rooA " go in," if 
not keep out and in either case your humble servant will try therewith to 
be content. 

No doubt some of you are thinking he has said nothiofcabout beekeeping 
ftQd being a beekeeper, we rather expected him to extol that busioeBS as the 
■one to go with fruit farming, so allow me to say in a sort of a poat^ript way 
that I do not tbink beekeeping well adapted to the end sought; 1st, because 
to make a success of if there must be natural honey resources, for no artifi- 
cial pasturage can make up for this. Few fruit farms have this requisite. 
2d. Beekeeping does not furnish winter employment and its busiest time 
'Comes tight in June and July, when the fruit grower is rushed to keep up 
with his berriee and ahead of the weeds. If one can forego strawberriea 
-and raspberries, fruit growing makes a good annex to beekeeping, but 
bees do not manage well with a fuU list of fruits. We believe all fruit 
j^wers where bees are scarce, can keep a few colonies with profit not so 
much for the honey they will make but aa pollen distributors to fertilize 
■and cross fertilize the bloom, and let me beg of you, do not make the un- 
pardonable mistake of spraying with poisons during the fruit bloom, and 
thus kill your best friends. 



DIBCnSSION. 

A. J. Phillips — Mr. Hatch is very near right on that point that it re- 
quires fertilizers to build up a fruit farm. I am located six miles from a 
city and I cannot pick up manure that way. About the kind of stock for 
& fruit grower to keep, winter lambs ate all right if you have a hired man 
to take care of them. One-lialf of the trees in Wisconsin stand today aa 
though there was a tittle mound made where the trees were planted and in 
consequence the rain always runs oB instead of soaking into the ground to 
benefit the tree. Now we must have manure for our fruit and to get it we 
must keep some stock and I think the best stock on a fruit farm is a brood 
mare. 

J. C. Plttub — I would like to ask Mr. Hatch if he would pasture his 
orchard with sheep? 

C. A. Hatch — Yee, I pasture my orchard with sheep and the trees bear 
right along. If you pasture with sheep, Mr. Phillips' lath protector for 
your trees ia indispensible. 

A. J. Fhdxips — Hr. Whitney said ; " If a sheep was brought up in an 
crchard it would never touch a tree," but I found it was not so; the trees 
need protection from them. 
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Q. Do you put ooltB in your orchard? 
A. Tea, sir; I pasture all my colts in my orchard. 
C. A, Hatch— Yea, and eat all your fruit, away up on the lirabe, and 
eat the limbs too. 

A. J. Phillips — No, sir; they will not touch the fruit if there is f^aas 
enough. Of course if there is no grass they will have to eat something. 

J. C. Pltthb — We will let the horse aud sheep men fight it out, but 
there is one thing that is beneficial to an orchard that will not injure it and 
that is poultry — chickens. How far they are successfully preventing the 
ravages of insects I do not know, but I do know they are beaeficfai and I 
have the facts and figures right here to show that they are profitable, there 
is DO grueM work about it. 

B. F. Adahs — It seems to me this whole matter is a matter of taste on 
the part of the individual; if he has no taste for horse or sheep raising be 
would not be successful with either. I lived fourteen miles from a city on 
a farm wheie I commenced farming thirty years ago. I devoted about 
two acres to small fruit and in connection with fruit growing I run the 
farm. I found it absolutely necessary to fertilize that two acres several 
times during the fourteen years and the product of those two acres greatly 
exceeded the product of the whole farm. 

President— I think if a man is going to be successful he must make 
that his business and not have any other business connected with it; he 
must not go into the chicken or any other business. 

C. A. Hatch — I understand Mr. Thayer raises clover and mulches his 
fruit. Why wouldn't it be better to feed that clover to sheep? They 
would furnish him with the needed fertilizers. 



Wednesday, P. M. 

Discussion closed to receive members of the State Board of the Columbia 
Exposition. 

B. B. KiBKLAMD, Executive Commissioner — I am nota horticulturist, 1 
know but very little about the science of horticulture but I am deeply in- 
terested that Wisconsin should be fuUy represented in the Colombian Ex- 
position. We have not come here,'80 much to express our views to your so- 
ciety as we have come to listen to your ideas of the part you are to take. I 
have DO doubt that Mr. Samuels will outline very thoroughly what he 
thinks should be the lines. Our Board, which is also your Board, is ex- 
tremely desirous that you should express your Tiews so that you may put 
us on the [right track so that we shall not be ashsmed of Ihe exhibit in 
1893.; 

Whatever, Mr. President, we are able to give you of our funds we shaU 
do so very gladly. We know that our means are very limited but we shall 
try to make them go as far as weare able. We have a great many intereets 
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to proTide for ;;the dairy, the agriculturoland the floricoltnral, therefore we 
hare come here to find out what you want of us, when we find it out we will 
endeavortocarry itoutsofarasne are able, if we find that we cannot cany 
it out then we will immediately inform you, I would euggest that a com- 
mittee be appointed from your scciety to co-operate with ue: there is only 
one of our Board that is eBpecially Interested in the subject of horticulture, 
Mra. Lynde, of Milwaukee. We will be glad if you will inform us, if not at 
thia day, at an early day the amount you would like to have ua furnish you 
to enable Wisconsin to make a creditable showing. 

John M. Cobubh — Mr. Eirkland has tn&de the statement concerniog our 
object in viaiting you at this time, we come here as your servants and we 
would ask of you perfect frankness and the Board will make every effort 
to make' the exhibit a success. 

Mas. WiNANS — I am very sorry that Mrs. Lynde could not be present, we 
are here to ask you how we can help you. We could not expect to come 
before this able body and tell you what to do. 

It seems to me that we should lay everythinK aside and attend to this 
World's Fair exhibit, I am very anxious that Wisconsin should succeed and 
I am sure she will not fail. 

President — I feel able to assure this committee that they will have our 
hearty co-operation. We feel that we hardly know ouraeWee, at this time, 
what we do want. We know that we have those who have energy and 
courage to carry out our plans proposed. We realize that the whole world 
will be at our very door. I will call on those who have had experience In 
this line to talk with you. 

J, M. SUITH -.-I ^have been very anxious, since the decision of this 
World's Fair, to live to see the end of it, and I have been very anxious to 
do what I could to aid it. I would like to ask the gentlemen if they think 
we can make a fair showing with an appropriation of $6S,000? I do not 
feel like going there to be laughed at; I do not want the state to make a 
poor showing. We will all go to work and do our best; it ia a working 
society and in that you will not be deceived. 

J. C. Plumb — With the promise on the part of this oommittee that we 
shall have our share of means, we will go to work to do all we can. Give 
us the plan, the scheme on which you are to go to work, we want to know 
what we can depend ou. We have a brace uf young m.ea who are ready 
to push the work along with all the old ones on deck. We want all the 
money we can get and just four times as much more. We shall have to 
make personal sacrifices such as we have never made before if Wisconsin 
makes a creditable ahowing. 

PftBsiDBNT — Wisconsin has appUed for 5.000 feet of space 'and we can 
fill it creditably. 

Sbcbbtasy — I stated to the members the' substance of the letter I wrote 
to Hr. Kirkland that was laid ^before the [Board at MUwankee some time 
ago, to the effect that we had the interest of our society as well as the state 
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t^Wiacoiaia. Horticulture atuidB better in Wisconsia to-dsy.aiid we tu« 
better prepared to work than ever before. Weneed to know bow much of 
the appropriation we can have set apart for ns. 

R. B. EiREL&ND — I was very mnch interested in the rem&rks made by 
Hr. Plumb, and I wish to say th>M) if there is any space allotted to Wiscon- 
ein it will be there when you get there. I understand that the application 
made by tbis society is for 5,000 feet of space in the building and one acre 
outdoor space, but the allotment of space will not be determined nntil the 
last of July. The amount of space will depend upon the number of ap- 
plicationH for space, and catiDOt be determined until oil are in. We do not 
feel qualified to judge just how much money your society will need to 
make a creditable display. When the Ssb commission applied to us we 
could not tell them what we could do for them, because we did not know 
what their deeirea were, but we said to them, come to us open-handed and 
we will do all we can for you. A member of the fish commission came 
before ns and laid the matter eo fully before the board that it saw at once 
what was needed and granted it. Now if you will come before the board 
at ite next meeting. I have no doubt they will tell you what they can do 
for you. As Mr. Plumb says, he wants all he can get and more to, we all 
want that, I know I do in my businees. 

A. Q. TnTTLB — I think we ought to make a grand exhibit whether we 
get a certain amount of money,or not. (Applause.) I expect to make an 
exhibit, a creditable one. I think we can get a good exhibit eren if we do 
not get a good amount of money. 

J. U. Skitb — I have been of the opinion that individual exhibits could 
not be encouraged. 

A. Q. TOTTLa — I am not in favor of it. I propose to make an exhibit 
for Wisconsin. 

R. B. EiBELiND— The exhibit will lie a collective one, not an individual 
exhibit, but a state. I think whatever exhibit is made at Chicago will l*e 
identified with the grower, but of this I have not been fully informed as to 
what their expectations are in that direction. I think, however, that the 
horticultnral will be the same as the agricultural, a collective exhibit. 

J. M. Skith — The exhibit will commence in the spring, and perishable 
articles will be replenished as soon as needed. 

R. B. KiBELAJiD — Yes, sir; provisions will be made for selling the same. 

J. M. SiOTB— Then it my friend Tuttio adds to the exhibit he will not 
lose his individuality ? 

A. O. TcTTLE— It seems to me if that is the case there will be a great 
amount of dnplication. At the Centennial it was the case, if so it would 
occupy a great amount of ppace. 

B. P. Adahs — It seems tome all there is for ns to do now is to make an 
estimate of what we want to do and how much we need to do it with. 
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Gko. J. E^bllooo — We want to beat the United States, and with $6,000 
we can do it. There is no queBtion but Cliat we can beat any cth» state in 
the Union. 

T. S. McOowAN — Would it not be advisable to have a committee make 
an eBtimate of what kinds and how much we wish lo exhibit and then Snd 
out how much it will cost, and have this committee communicate with 
the growers? I am willing to contribute anjthing I f;row for the exhibit 
of the state. 

Secketart — I think alt that is necessary Tor us now is to appoint a com- 
mittee to formulate what we want. 

J. M. Sbui^ — I move a committee of five be appointed, of which the 
president shall be chairman, to meet the board at Milwaukee. 

Secretaky — Such a committee would make an unnecessary expense, 
and I move to amend the motion by substituting one in the place of five. 
Carried as amended. 

John M, Cobphn — Tour society is interested in making as good an ex- 
hibit as possible. In the first place you do not -want to duplicate your ex- 
hibit, then you want it arranged in a tasteful manner. Now do you know 
just how you want this exhibit collected ? We want you to come before us 
and tell us just how much you want and why you want it. We want, 
when you come to ub, to do well by you, I make this as a suggestion. Are 
you ready to make a detailed statement of what you need, not what you 
want but your necessity? I do not see the necessity, ss no allotment will 
be made until July for your meeting us now. 

Qua. J. Eellooq — I am in favor of deciding right here now much we 
shall need and bow much we shall ask for. 

Secretary moved that M. A. Thayer be a committee of one to meet the 
board in Milwaukee. Carried. 

J. 0. Pldmb — I judge hy the remarks of Mr. Cobum that he thinks we 
are not prepared to enter into details, but I can assure him that we will be 
prepared to formulate our plans in due time. We have always worked to 
the line. I have a resolution that I wish to introduce at this time. 

Whbrbas: The horticultural committee of the Wisconsin State Commis- 
sion of the Columbian Exposition, have courteously given us audience, 
and moat cordially tendered this society their utmost support in our eSorts 
to eecure an honorable representation of Wisconsin Horticulture at said 
exposition. 

Reaolved, That we appoint a oommittee of &ve with President Thayer as 
chairman, which shall, at an early session of this society, report a general 
plan, together with the details for the work of said exhibit. 

Adopted. 

B. B. EiBKLAND— Our great desire to have this matter expedited ia 
tiiat we maybe united. When they come toallot space they will say to us, 
you have asked for 5,000 feet, what assurance have you that it will be 
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filled ? Permit me to thank this society on behalf of Mrs. Winans, Ur, 
Cobnm, and the World's Fair GommiBSion for the courtesf you have ex- 
teoded to ne this afternoon. 

Fkesident— We wish to thank jou for the boainess like manner in 
which you have met us. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FRUIT EXHIBIT. 

lb the Pretident and Member* of the Witconsin State SorUeultural 
Seeiety — Tbe undersigned committee appointed to examine and award 
premiums on the fruit exhibition at this annual ^meeting, respectfully sub- 
mit the following report: We have made a careful examination of the 
fruit and pronounce the exhibition a creditable one. The greatest num- 
< ber of varieties by one exhibitor ia shown by Chaa. Eirschinger, coniuHting 
of fifty-four named varieties of apples, and twenty or more kinds of seed- 
lings. The most attractive exhibit is made by F. H. Gbappel, and com- 
prises thirty- five named varieties and ten unnamed seedlings. We have 
made the following an ards. 
For largest and best collection of apples — first premium, Chas. 

EirBchinger $600 

Second, F. B. Chappel 6 00 

Best collection of seedlings— first, F. B, Chappel 6 00 

Second, Chas. Eirschinger 3 DO 

Best plate of apples of any variety — first, C. A. Hatch, Newell's 

Winter : 1 00 

Beet show of apples by amateur — first, C. A. Hatch 4 00 

Beat single plates— first, Chas. Hirachinger, on Famenae, St. Law- 
rence, Golden Russet, Newell's Winter, Willow Twig, Plumb's 

Cider, Tallman Sweet 1 00 

Plate of Wealthy— first, C. A. Hatch. 

On Bell Pippin, Westfield, Roman Stem, Haas, Longfield, Utter, Wal- 
bridge, McMahan, Oldenburg, Repka, Fall Spitzenbucg — first, F. H. 
ChappeL 

We recommend that a special premium of $3.00 be given to Geo. J. Kel- 
logg for an exhibit of nine choice varieties, and $1.00 to T. S. McQowan. 

We also recommend that special premiums of $1.00 each be given to A. J. 
Phillips on plates of Avista and Malinda; to A. Smith, plate of President 
Smith; toG, P. Peffer, plate of Pewaukee, piste of Yellow Bellfiower, 
plate of pears and a winter seedling ezhibit«d for name and that it be 
named Peffer; to F. H. Chappel, for a large, fine seedling originated by 
Abraham Murphy of Dane county, and that it be named Murphy. 

We also recommend that a premium of (3.00 be given for a display of 
one and two-year-old bottled cider, by A. G. Tuttle; which we find to be 
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sweet and entirely free from alcohol, the conilitions of premium being that 
he shall furnish for publicatiori in the forthcoming report a etatement of 
the method of manufacturing aad keeping. 

J. S Habsib, 

B. F. FiBEtia, 

C. Q. Patten, 

Committee. 



REPORTS OF TRIAL STATIONS. 

Station No. 1 — Frad A, Harden, Weyauwega, 

J. U. SuiTH — I am very glad to have theee Stations report, I have spent 
hundreds of dollars in experimenting to find out the kind Of a strawberry 
to pay on my grounds. I have tried varieties and then plowed them under 
and I can get manure cheaper than that. 



No. S—M. A. Thayer, Sparta. 
No. 8— A. L. Hatch, Ithaca. 



J. C. Plumb — Now I suppose every Station has a record sisiilar to the 
one Mr. Hatch has presented. I am glad to see it; they should all have a 
book. I suppose they all have such a record. I presume you have one, 
Hr. President ?J 

PassiDENT — No, I have not but Mr. Tobey and myself are preparing to 
get out a large plat. 
i^J. C. Plumb — There should be such a record.] 

PaOB-. QOFF — IJiave the names of everything that has ever been contrib- 
uted to these Stations and there is no cause for fear of anything being lost. 

Sbcketart — With regard to this matter of keeping records I will read 
the 'contract between this society and the superintendents of the Stations. 

J. C. PLTTHB — There has been no contributions for experimonta in orna- 
mental shrubs. I think every state is very anxious to experiment on or- 
namental stock. 

GPBKstDBNT— There has been nothing of the kind at No. 3 unless you call 
the Japanese wine berry ornamental. 

E. iU. 8. Dabtt — I' am much pleased for the privilege of attending your 
Society as a delegate for several reasons. I became of age in Wisconsin, 
I settled here in '44 in Dodge Co, I attended one meeting of your Society, 
I drove over with a horse and cutter. I Gnally drifted over into Minnesota. 
I think it is a good thing to send delegates to different states, it makes bet- 
ter men of them. I was a kind of a crank in Minnesota and one time they 
sent me as a delegate to Iowa, it was at the same time our Society was in 
seasion (I did not know but that they sent me to have me out of the way) I 
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was very much impressed with the way the Iowa Society did buaineas and I 
went home and tried to impress Minnesota people with some of Iowa methods. 
In Mioneeota we have a gi>od live Eorticuthiral Society. We have a. Central 
Tree Station in St. Anthony's Tark and we have four or five subsidiary 
stations, the Central Station is over them all; it is the only Station that re- 
ceives Stat« aid; it was established four years ago. I started it as a Tre» 
Station. I had no example to go by. I did the best I could I had no build- 
ing at first but now I have one that answers every purpose. I studied out 
my method in regard to numbering and marking to keep a record of my 
trees, I divided my plat into four sections and placed the rowa four feet 
apart from west to east. I have fifty rows. 

If any of you have any trees or shrubs that you think I onght to try if 
you will send me the cions I will be glad to try them for the public good. 

Pbof. Qovf — Mr. Dartt, what do you use for labels ? 

A. — I use zinc stamped with a die; I think I shall change and uBe copper 
as zink corrodes. 

Q. — How do you attach to tree? 

A. — 1 use copper wire, I think No. 20 Is about right for labels. 

Pkof. Qoff — I ordered some copper labels but they are very unsatis- 
factory this year, not much better than wood, they [are very thin. I am 
perplexed to find a permanent label. 

C. E. TOBET — I wouldlike toaskif any onehas used any of the zinc 
labels that are made in a strip ? 

J. C. Pluub— Prof. OoS, is the manner of keeping record of^theae Sta- 
tions uniform ? 

Prof. Ooff — They are uniform in spirit but not quite uniform ia 

J, C. Plomb — I think it is very necessary there should be a uniformity, 
J. S. Harris — Ispent an hour or twoatMr.Dartt's station, andlcan take 
his book and find anything on the plat without trouble. 

B. F. Ferbis — Iowa Northern Horticultural Society did not send a talk- 
ing delegate here, and I do not propose to take the time of this body. I 
was asked just before I started if I had prepared a paper, and I said no, I 
was coming here to get aU the good I could from this society, and I have 
been much profited by what I have listened to. I have beard some thin^ 
that I heartily disapproved of, but I did not feel like giving the experience 
of an amateur here where there are so many with older experience. I want 
to say a word to my friend Tuttle about his high-headed trees because I 
am always telling everybody to let their trees grow low down; let some of 
the limbs on the south side of the tree grow low down because they will 
protect the trees from the sun. I do not think it is right for men to go 
around the country telLng farmers to protect their trees with manilla and 
lath. I sometimes let the limbs on the south side of the tree grow and prune 
them so they will branch out to protect the tree. When I could let com 
grow among the trees I have never had sun-scald. 
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O. G. Patten — It may be aoma aatiBfaction to you to know that we in 
Iowa are workiag under the sa me difficulties that jou are. We are sim- 
ply taking the initiatory steps, There were five trial stations at first es- 
tablished aad we have added to them UDtil they now number twenty. I 
think I may frankly say that ybu have exceeded ua; and of Ur. Dartt's 
station, it must be a model station. We comiuenced without any funds, 
the work was done gratuitously until two years ago; then our state gave 
the small sum of 810 to llie station keeper, requiring him to attend the 
State Society and report to it. Our secretary hae endeavored to for- 
mnlate a set of question!) that can be readily answered but that seems al- 
most unnecessary. For the last three years we have lieen doing a work etill 
further advanced than that, a work of scientific cross- fertilization. Last 
year the society gave $500, or such part ef it as might bo needed for that 
work. We have cross-fertilized not only the hardiest of the Russians, hut 
we have carried it still farther, we have cross-fertilized the native crab 
apple. We propose to carry on that work still geater another year; we are 
experimenting with the plum and the cherry. For the station keeper it is 
not a paJ^ng job. In watching this work I have not agreed with scientific 
men with regard to the method we should nee to secure the hardy apple. 
I will cite an instance that has resulted in something like a satisfttctory 
demonstration of my theory. I planted seeds of the Perry Russet, this last 
year three of them have fruited, the apples are all keeping apples but 
there can be no question but that the Perry Rusaet was fertilized by the 
Siberian crab. I think I have so far proven the truth of my theory, that 
in order to secure a long keeping apple you must plant the variety that has 
the long keeping qualities; when we use those that have fixedness of 
variety we wifi obtain it. Another thought in reference to seedling trees, 
I he.ar it said that " you do not know anything about a seedling tree until 
it is twenty years old," that is because we have not noticed them until our 
attention has been called to them in some way, they have stood there 
under adverse circumstancea, you graft them and they are tender. In 
taking cions from trees that have been hardy, in general, those trees ^ill 
have the hardiness of the parent tree. 

J. S. HABRI3 — Mr. Ferris objected to Mr. TuttJe's high topped trees. I 
would not want any trees on my place with more than two to four feet in 
height. I have seen trees ruined by snow drifts. I think location has 
njnch to do with the height; on prairies I would put the tops lower than 
where the snow would drift in and break them down. 

J. S. MCGOWAS — I had quite a crop of cherries last year. 1 sprinkled 
the trees with a strung solution of tobacco water and I had a good deal of 
fruit, some for the boys and some for the birds. 

President — I will announce the names of the committee to meet in 
conference on the Columbian exhibit. J, M. Smith, C. H. Hamilton, A. L- 
Hatch, B. S. Uoxie, M. A. Thayer. (Chosen by vote of society.) 

Adjourned. 
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Senatr Chambbr, 

Thtthsday, a. M., Fkb. 4. 
Convention called to order by President Thayer. 

SMALL FRUIT IN WAUPACA COUNTY. 
F. Rich, Waupaca. 

Having been asked to read a paper at this meeting, bearing upon some 
Horticultural topics, I have selected for my subject. Small Fruit in Wau- 
paca Ckiunty. I have no doubt, however, that if I had said potatoes, my 
paper would have been more interesting, as our county is celebrated 
more on account of its potatoes, than For its small fruit- 
But being a great lover of fruit and not niuch interested in potatoes, I 
will stick to my teit and give you a few thoughts in regard to small fruit 
in our county. 

Hy first visit to Waupaca county was in the summer of 53. Lumbering 
had been carried on to some extent along the Wolf river and its tributaries- 
for several yean. Previous to this, and wherever there was a pine slash- 
ing, blackberries flourished in great abundance. The amount seemed al- 
m<wt unlimited, the few sdttlers at that time gathered what they oould and- 
took care of them os best they could. Some dried them, others put them 
into barrels and. pored on water, thus making a very good blackberry 
pickle. There was no sale for berries in these days for the reason that, 
there was no one to buy and money entirely out of the question. 

As to quality I think they were tar superior to any cultivated berries of 
later years. They were very large and sweet and of eicelleut flavor. In 
the courae of a few years when actual settlers had taken possession of the- 
land, pine slashings began to disappear and blackberries had to give way 
to make room for other farm products. 

Yon g^itiemen who are now raising your thousands of bushels of culti- 
vated berries may think it strange that I should speak of the wild berries- 
tbat grew so plentifully in our county in thoee early days. I think, how- 
ever, that you will excuse me when I tell you that about all the luxuries. 
the early settlers indulged in was suckers in the early spring and black- 
berries in atid summer. The end came at last, however, and for several 
years fruit of all kinds was left <>iit of our bill of fare. The drst efforts 
towards cultivating small fruits of nny kind was on a very small scale, and 
generally resulted in perfect 'failure, or so near that as to be very unsatis- 
factory. The wild berries had demonstrated the fact that the soil and 
climate were well adapted to small fruit, and if we did not have it in abund- 
ance it was our own fault. 

Farmers* institutes ind the State Horticultural society have taught ik 
many valuable lessons. From them we learn that if would raiae fruit 
successfully, we must put the ground in the best possible condition. That. 
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we muBt Belect our planta with the utmost care, and Dot be too c&reless in 
the maimer of setting. We have also learned from experience that thor< 
ough cultivation is an absolute necessity, and that mulching is a good thing 
to keep the ground cool and moist. Also that all plants leqaire some win- 
ter protection. These lessons which you have taught us are now being 
practiced by a, large number of our farmers with very satisfactory results. 
By careful inquiry and ohservation I think it safe to say that one-fourthof 
the farmers are now trying to raise small fruit to supply their own tables. 
Some meet with failure of course, others are more successful, and some 
raise a surplus for market. Of these I will mention a few. 

O. 3. Millard, of New London, writes me that he raised last year S50 
buBheta of small fcuic mostly blackberries. Be estimates that including 
strawberries, raspberries and grapes, there were raised 1,300 bushels of 
small fruit in the Ticiuity of New London. 

I am informed that in and near Weyauwega there were raised about SOO 
bushels, Mr. Jennie being the largest grower. Charles Churcbell, at 
Waupaca, is meeting with good success. Here ia his statement of results 
from three acres of blackberries one-half acre strawberries. Raised 2,000 
quarts of strawberries and 1,800 quarts of blackberries; soil, claj subsoil 
and ranges from sandy loam to clay loam, Mulched the blackberries with 
coarse manure in June and cultivated once a week between the rows all 
summer, or until picking time. Covered strawberries with marsh hay 
during winter; removed it May ad entirely from the ground and cultivated 
between the matted rows. June 1st, it being very dry and vines began to 
wilt at midday; had water forced into a tank twenty feet above level of 
berry patch, and pipes laid so that I could attach a hose at different places. 
Used i inch hose and a sprinkler that would throw water about 13 feet 
from the center, and allowed that to run in one place until ground was wet 
6 to 8 inches deep, this would take from one and one-half to two honrs, 
and use from 6 to 8 barrels of water. I then moved sprinkler to another 
place and went over the sttawberriee again the same way in about 8 days; 
by BO doing I got berries well filled out, and as fine berries as I ever saw. 
On that portion adjoining where no water was used, I got less than one- 
third of what was grown where water was used. 

With my blaokberris the constant cultivation between the rows kept 
fruit and vines growing well until the fruit was more than half grown. 
Then the constant dry weather began to effect them, and I used the water 
and sprinkler in the same way. And at each time of watering, about 
every ten days, I wet the soil through the mulching about six inches deep, 
and although we had no rain from the time the berries were set to picking 
time, except twice, which did not wet down more than four inches. I bad 
a fine crop of berries, well developed and good flavor. Where no water 
was used there was practically no berries. From my experience so far I 
believe that in ordinary seasons oonstant cultivation and mulching of black- 
berries no water would be required, but on strawberriefl I believe there are 
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bnt few seaeonB but that irrigation just at the proper time will beaeB.t the 
crop in thia leKion. Statement o( W. H. Holmes for the spring of 1S90 
had one-half acre Brltan blackberriee in bearii^i;, cultivated and mulched 
thorougblj', had plenty of rain, picked about 1,300 quarts well maturea 
fruit in the fall, dug 4,000 good Burplus roots, covered vines in fall in the 
usual way. Spring of '91 took them up; they were in fine condition and 
bid fair to produce a crop of 3,600 quarts. But dry weather set in and I 
only picked 150 quarts; think if I had mulched less and cultivated more 
would had a better yield; canes grew well, and in the fall took np about 
4,000 roots. I cover my vines in the fall with two or three inches of earth, 
I estimate the crop of small fruit in and near Waupaca at about 200 
bushels, and in the couutj at about 1,600 bushels. 

The severe and frequent frosts of last spring, followed by protracted 
drouth through the summer, had a very damaging effect on small fruit. I 
know of ' several fields of blsclt berries that came through the winter in 
good condition and bid fair for a large crop, that were entirely ruined. 
Grapes were badly injured, but not so bad but what we had a few, and 
these ripened very nicely in the fall. 

Hy paper thus far has been more of a report on the general crop than 
otherwise. Now I will say a few words relative to my own experience on 
one-quarter acre of strawberries as an amateur, not as a professional. The 
land had been used for potatoes and other garden vegetables for several 
years. Was not in very good condition for berries; I put on a good coat of 
manure, plowed it in and dragged it until thoroughly pulverized. I or- 
dered plants from Ur, Tuttle, of Baraboo. The plants were on the road 
five days, but arrived in good condition, and immediately set. This was 
the last week in April. The weather was very favorable, and I did not lose 
more than two per cent. I gave just ordinary care, cultivated several 
times during summer, and kept them free from weeds, except parsley, that 
was too much for me, and after quite a struggle I gave it up. I covered 
the vines in December with marsh hay. This was removed late in the 
spring, and I had no further trouble with them until picking time, when I 
harvested thirty-five bushels of very fine delicious fruit. I do not boast of 
this as being a large yield, but to me it was very satisfactory. And what I 
have done in that Une can be duplicated by any farmer of ordinary skill 
fuid intelligence. And to all such I would say, go and do likewise. 
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THE NEW FRUIT CULTURE. 

By A. L. HA.TCH, Ithaoa. 

" There is nothiog new under the sun." Bat oace, however, in the lif« 
of each of ns everytbiDg under the aua is new. If iu fruit calture there 
are methods not generally practiced by fruit growers, and if these meth- 
ods are baeed upon a sound philosophy and giving leeulte better than the 
average, then such methods may well be termed " the new fruit culture." 
When a practice overcomes difflcultiee that have bafQed the average culti- 
vator for the last twenty years, then an understanding of the better way 
may ooi&e like a revelation to many of ue. 

This we believe to be true of strawberry culture as practiced by Mr, Wm. 
Ton Baumbach, of Milwaukee county, as told by Mr. Stickney at the sum- 
mer meeting of this society. Seventeen hundred buehels of berries from 
four and fifteen -sixteenths acres last summer, and a large average crop for 
years attest the superiority of his methods: 

Hany of our best cultivators remove the first runners that appear upon 
the plants of new set beds, unless the weather is unfavorable to growth. 
The object is to get the plants weU established before runners are allowed to 
form new plants. When new plants have filled the ground to form matted 
rows two feet wide all runners are cut off in hoeing. The tendency of run- 
ners forming at this stage of growth is to push out sidewise from the row. 

In common cultivation the runners are drawn along and doubled back 
against the row and considerable tiand labor is necessary. If n^iected, 
many small plants are crowded into the row and a host of theui are too 
small and weak to bear fruit and stand drouth the next season. 

To cut off these runners and to keep the beds true and even, Mr. 
Banmbach used an attachment to hia cultivator, consisting of two tolling 
cutters. My blacksmith made me one at an expense of two dollars and I 
used it upon a Fuller & Johnson one horse steel cultivator— used generally 
for cultivating com, potatoes and tobacco. For strawberries use but five 
teeth and set the cultivator sixteen inches wide. The cutters are set cigh* 
teen inches wide, and roll along one on each side, near enough to act SB a 
shield, but not to interfere with good work by the hind teeth. The cutt«r8 
are seven inches in diameter and adjustable to depth. With rows three 
feet and a half apart, this cultivator would leave rows of plants two feet 
wide and clear spaces between the row<i a foot and a half wide. When 
properly used the attachment would cut the runners without changing 
their position. 

One of the problems of Strawberry culture is their spring treatment. 
Some advocate the rem.oval of the winter mulch from the phinte, and to 
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leave it in "the clear apaces betwiien the rowa. Others advise lettiog it re- 
main just as it was through the winter, and allow the plants to come up 
through the litter. Others still, advocate amoving and coverinj? entirelj 
and tn^inK hand cultivation to checb the weeds and give the plants a little 
mellow soil. Neither of these plans are entirely eatisFaCtory, and one of 
them at least is disastrous in some seasons. 

If the mulch remains undisturbed, the ground is kept too oool at the time 
of bloom, a very critical time it may be especially if the weather is frosty 
or nearly so at ni;ht. It has been proven by an investigatioa that the 
temperature of a mulched surface is from ftve to sevea degrees colder than 
a well cultivated surface. This difference is, in many seasons, sufScient to 
make a failure from loss of bloom by froit. Eveu if removed to the 
spaces and the weather i« frosty after a rain, the ground is cold and wet, 
and knotty green tipped fruit results. The well-known need of moiature 
for growing the strawberry has doubtless led to the use of spring and sum- 
mer mulching out of season, and when itH use is an injury rather than a 
benefit. This is especially true of the last dry years when drouth has been 
so hurtful to the strawberry crop. 

Mr. Baumbaoh removes the mulching entirely in the spring at the begin- 
ning of the growing season, and places it in wide spaces left at convenient 
distances through the field. The cultivator Ix run through the spaces and 
its use repeated as often as needed until near the time when the fruit 
ripens, then cultivation ceases and the mulch is placed between the rows. 
Since the spaces are true and the borders on the rows are even cultivation 
by horse power is possible, and good tilth is secured, the soil is allowed to 
warm up when it is so desirable in the early growth of the fruit, and when 
the summer heat is more intense, the mulch is returned, not only to keep 
the fruit clean, but to retain moisture during the picking season when cul- 
tivation is not practical. After the fruit Is off the tops or vines are cut oft 
and removed, the beds top dressed and cultivated well the re^t of the sea- 
son and are expected to yield a second crop about equal to the first. 



DISCOBSION. 

Wm. Toolk— I do not think we have ever had anything put in better 
shape about the management of runners in matted rows than in the paper 

A. L. Hatch — Mr. Baumbachis entitled to the credit of the manner of 
cultivation I have presented to you. To me it seemed like a revelation and 
for this reason I wanted to bring this out and give Hr. Baumbach the 
credit of this new method of cultivation. I have given a very fair explan- 
ation of it. I was very careful to get it of Ur. Stickney. 

A. Q. Tdttlb — I saw Mr. Baumbach's plat and if there is anything that 
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ia perfectioa it is his method of cultivation, and I think he has givea us a 
'fljstem that is ahead of an; thing in the nait«d States. 

F. Rich — Will not miilchins have a tendency to retard in the spring ? 

A. L. Hatch — Wecame to the conclusion. Prof. Ooff and I, that we 
-ooold not materially retard the time of hloom. that we could not, by mulch- 
ing, bridge over that period of frost. When the season has advanced so 
that you have got your bloom, mulch has a ttmdency to retard and it made 
a diflweace with me between a crop and no crop at all. If you can keep 
your bed from getting down to the freezing point it may have the deeired 
-effect. 

J. S. Harris — Mr. Baumbach's method is to take off plants first. You 
remember I took you to task last year because you took your plants off too 
late in the season. The early runners are the best plants. I have a neigh- 
bor who thinks the early runners are not good, that they are too weak, and 
he takes o5 later in the season. I raiwd 250 bughels to the acre while he 
-did not have any crop at all biwause hi^ runners were too weak, they did 
not get thoroughly rooted. 

J. U. Su[TH — I was not aware that Mr. Baumbach's system was new or 
■anywhere near new. I have seen bis grounds and his method of cultiva- 
tion, and think he is one of the bnst cultivators in the state. About thirty 
years ago, I lost a crop of berries by uncovering too eurly; frost came late 
And destroyed ne;irly one-half my crop; since that we have always left 
the covering on; we leave it on until the plant? start underneath; then 
take it off and put on ashes. Work the ground carefully and get it warmed 
up as soon as possible, and by practicing this method we have not had a 
-crop injured by frost for a ffOod many years. We do not like trunk plants, 
that is plants grown toa near the main plant. I sold Mr. Elaumbach those 
plants from which he got that immense yield. He sent for plants but did 
not say anything about the price. I wrote to him that I could not sell 
plants for the same ai other dealers furnished them, that my plants were 
-strong plants. He wrote back he did not care anything about the price he 
wanted good plants, "Now send meso many thousand." I sent them and 
he wrote: "I do not wonder that yon cannot afford to sell plants the same 
as other dealers, t never saw such plants. I do not see how they can be 
grown," Mr. Baumbaok's system is not new at Green Bay and was not 
new there twenty years ago. 

C, G. Patten — The rule then is this, take'off the mulch when the plants 
atart. 

C. E. ToBEY — Mr, Smith, do you not hoe off any runners. 

J, M. Smith — No; I let every runner remain. I put Warfield's three 
feet apart each way, Wilson's two feet apart each way. The Warfield's 
will then'fill up the ground, We consider 300 bushels a good crop and 300 
bushels a lai^ crop. 

A. L. Hatch — You admit Mr. Baumbach's method to be a good one, he 
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doea everjrthiDjf by horse power, jo'i by hand; U your land any more valu- 
able than Mr. Baumbach'a land? His yield has been obtained at a less cash 
expense than youra, and lie hae had a greater yield than youra. 
J. M. Suite — I do not know that either. 

A. L. Hatch — You adcnit that it costi you $35 an acre for hand work, 
that is more than my land is worth, 

Sbcbbtary ^ There la no queation about Ur. Baumbach'a yield. I wrote 
to the commiasion man who sold bia berries, aakiiiK him to l>e present at 
thia maetiog, but he has Qot coma. I alao wrote to Ur. Baumbaob, but he 
and Mr. Stlcbney are in California, 

Pbof. Qoff — That is a new thing to me, catting off runners by horae 
power. 

J, S. McGlowAN — Ur. SchoSeld in ths town of Plymouth uaed several 
yeara ago a little hand cultivator aituilar to this horse power, and I am not 
sure but tlt>it the principle was taken from the little hand machine. 

J. S. Harris — A man to be aucceasFul in any buaineaa haa to uae aome 
brains. If I leave mulch on the plants on my premises tbe vinea will tie so 
tender that I will loje all the crop. I do not use tbe early runners for set- 
ting, those later in the summer would bs better, but early ones are the beat 
for fruiting. 

Qeo. J. KbllOoo — lean see nothing in favor of remiving mulch and 
cultivating betwoea the rows. I believe if that crop of Mr. Baumbach's 
had basQ measured by picking up odda and enda there would have been 
another one hundred bushels; he raises more berries than Mr. Smith. 

C. G. Pattkn — I wish to offer a thought on the subject of mulching ap- 
plying to the raspberry instead of strawlierrieH, and while it may not be 
good for every grower it may help the genvral grower. I cultivated three 
or four times a week to get aa much moisture as possitile. I found that It 
had a tendency to move the earth out of the row. The drouth became so 
excessive that the ground began to crack. I put on mulching aOHtMred 
between the hills and canied that patch of raspberries through the excee- 
sive drouth and never had so good a crop of fruit, 

C. E, ToBEY^Our method of mulching is very similar to the new 
method Mr, Hatch speaks of, but we do not let any runners or any 
blossoms appear on our beds the first season. We experimented last year 
with mulching, letting aome stay on one week or two weeks longer than 
on others. We do not cultivate more than two or three times in the spring. 
I did not understand how Mr. Uaumbach puts on hia mulch; he removes 
and then puts back after cultivating, doea he? 
Prof. Ooff — tie leaves a row occasionally where he puts it. 
C. E. ToBBY — We employ girls who want one or two hours' work; they 
go in the row and pull or jerk off tbe ruDners. Our rows are three feet 
apart and the plants two and one-half feet in the row. I think next year 
we will put them all three feet in the row. 
Q. Does Michel's Early bear well with you ? 
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C. E. TOBBT— Yes. It is a very fair bearer with us. 

Q, Is Michel's Early good aa a pollenizer? 

C. E.TOBET — Yes, and the Jessie isKood. 

J. S. Harris— It is a shy bloomer. 

Warrkn GraT — I retarded by mulching and it retarded the crop about 
two weeks. 

pRBSinsNT — I thiak the seaaon has as much to do with the time ot fruit- 
ing as the mulch, and the last season was a peculiar one in this respect. 



WINTER PROTECTION OF SMALL FRUITS IN WIS- 

CONSItf. 

By Warren QRiY, DarlinRtoD. 

The several past mild winters have had a tendency to cause us to become 
careless iu regard to winter protection. During the last three or four sea- 
sons small f mi t in southwestern Wisconsin has suffered but little injury 
when unprotected. But, remembering what a Wisconsin winter hag done, 
and realizi[^ what it may do again, we consider it wise to insure our crop 
by coyering. Besides there is some advantage in putting down and covering 
berry bushes, more than the wint«r protection. The mellowing of the soil 
close around the roots of the plants in loosening them preparatory to lay- 
tog them down, gives them a more thorough cultivation than they would 
be otherwise likely to get. Oranted that winter protection is necessary 
the question arises, what is the best and cheapest method ? I have prac 
ticed several methoda. hut greatly prefer the following: We loosen the 
earth around the plants and bend them down, placing only enough earth 
on them to hold them down, afterward finish by covering them out of 
sight with stable manure, thereby forming an excellent winter protection 
and at the same timaagood fertilizing. If manure is scarce a little will do, 
but plenty is better. The manure can be applied any time after the ground 
is frozen, but before severe weather sets in. We use no stakes or wires 
for supports and can drive a team astride each third row, covering three 
rows ai a time. 

We plant blackberries in rows runniog due east and west, nipping off 
the new canes at one and a half to two feet, making low stocky plants. In 
putting down we lay the canes all the same way, a little north of the row, 
either to the northeast or northwest, and find if when taken up in the 
spring they are left imclinimg about ten degrees from perpendicular, the 
majority of the fruit is borne on the north aide of the row and is protected 
from the sun's rays by the foilage of the new oanee which spring up per' 
pendicularly. We always find the largest and best blackberries where they 
have ripened in the shade. After fruiting we leave the old canes without 
cutting until spring as they assist in laying down, and also serve as a par- 
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tial protection. We chauKe the direccioa in Ufing down eich je&r. That 
ia it we Laj them to the northweat thia year, we lean them to the northeast 
next year, thus the old caaea will naturally come on the top of the new 
growth each time. 

In handling red rnspberries we Teverae the method and put them down 
on the south aide ot the lowa a^ they ripen their fruit best ia the sun- 
As to the coat of covering, two men. one with a round pointed shovel 
the other with a wide spreading two-pronged forh, oaneasilvlay down and 
slightly cover one-half acre in a day of ten hours. And one man with a 
team can flniah covering the same ia the same time with manure. 

Strawberries may also be p^ot(^cted by a coat of stable manure, but it 
should first be packed in a solid pi!e and allowed to heat enough to destroy 
all seed in it. 



C E. ToBBY — Hr. Gray says two men can lay dowu one-half acre in a 
day. 

A. Yes. 

C. B. TOBKT — Well that is a pretty good day's work. 

WabkbhOray — You can bold down the new canes i^etter If you put 
the old canee with them, they also serve as a mulch; remove the old canes 
in the spring. 

C. E. TOBET— Do you think it is as well for the new canes to let the old 
ones remain, do you not think there is life enough in them to injure the 
new canea by leaving them on? 

A. No: they will not hurt them at all. 

Q. Do you mulch with manure? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many acres do yon grow 7 

A. Five acres. Hy oldest berries have been growing from eight to tea 
years. I picked the best fruit from the oldest plantation. I am not at a 
loss there, I know bow many I picked and how many I marketed. 

J. S. Habbib— Can you tell us of any remedy for the blackberry rust? 

QbO. J. Kellooo — I know of nothing better than to dig them up and 
bum them on the spot. 

C. H. Hauilton — I have never been troubled with the yellow rust to 
any great extent. In the fifteen years I have been growing them 1 have 
never seen more than ten hills affected with it. I have seen more Kile's 
affected with rust than Stone's Hardy or Briton. I have never seen over 
three hills on my plantation that were affected with rust. I have a neigh- 
bor who had the rust settle on his crop of raspberries quite extensively. I 
called and advised her to dig up each hiU affected with it. It is like the 
rust on a stove pipe and has a very offensive smelt. 

Adjourned. 
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A. J. Phillifs — I would like to ask what coaatiCutes a delegate to this 
society ? 

SaOKBTARY — All local societieo reported to ub are entitled to harathe ei- 
{■enees of one ibember, who shall be sent as a delegate, paid bj the state 
aocietj. 

A. J. Phillips— We have a local sooietj but I have always come here 
and paid my own expenses. 

Qeo. J. Ebllooo- I move that we recognize Mr. Phillips as a delegate 
to this society and that his expenses be paid by us. 

E'besidbnt — We are organizing; new societies all over the state and we 
are receiving invitations to go to new places all the time, and unless we get 
an appropriation from the state we cannot pay the expenses of delegates to 
these places. Under the present method of paying expenses of delegates 
to the state society it takes oonsiderable /unds to do it, and I hope it will 
come up at some time to be settled with regard to what we shall do about it. 

Seceetaky — What better time can we have than to settle it in a com- 
mittee of the whole? A society may write tn one of the executive com- 
mittee to visit them, and in a month some one else may write from some 
Other society and so on; it takes a Rood deal of money to send members to 
answer these calls. The way ia for the secretary to be notified by a society 
when it is in need of help. 

President — Have you some plan to arrange this? 

Sbcektaey — I have no better plan as this has always worked well, but 
we must increase our membership or drop it unless we succeed in getting 
a larger appropriation. 

J. S. Harris — Afterasocietv getswellstarteditought to ohargeenough 
for membership dues to be able to afford to send three delegates to the 
State convention and it woald be better for you than to pay the expenses 
of these local delegates. Help weak societies to get on their feet and then 
let them pay the expenses of their delegates and send their reports 

President — It seems to me that a rsiolucion of this kind is what we 
need: Each local society shall be entitled to a delegate to the State Society 
KDd tohaveoneortwo members from the Stats sent to anew society. Then 
let each local society determine it it shall send a delegate to the Summer 
and the Winter meeting or if it shall have a delegate seet from the State 
Society to its own meeting. 

J. 8. Harris — There ought to be some appropriation for this matter of 
delegates. The whole State ought to realize its importance and the voters 
ought to realize it just as much as it does the State University. 

The secretary introduced the following resolution regarding delegates to 
the State Society, which was adopted: 

Whereas; The Snaacial condition of our Society will not warrant the 
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pajmeDt of the expenBCB of a delegate from each local society to our annual 
and semi annual meetings; Therefore, 

Resolved, that each local society be entitled to one delegate a year to re- 
present them either at the annual or semi annual meeting or in lieu thereof 
some member of the State Society shall be sent to them as a delegate who 
shall address them at a public meeting. 



SYNOPSIS OF THE WISCONSIN FERNS. 
By Chas. a. Chanter, Eilbourn City. 

JIfr, President. Ladies and Oentl^men: — You are all lovers of flowers 
and fruit, bat what would your lovely bouquet be without the delicate 
ferns to give it grace and beauty; and does, not yonder dish of fruit look 
more inviting in a aeet of verdure? What high class conservutoij is de- 
void of fernsF Ferns areas essential t« floral decorations as the trimmings 
are to a lady's dress, and this is the relation they bear to horticulture. 
According to Professor Eaton "our best authority on American (ems" 
there are at least 50 distinct species in North America, 37 of which are 
found in Wisconsin. 

The inexperienced ramble through the woods plucKing every fern and 
wild flower that comes within their reach, and after obtaining a valuable 
bouquet, throw tbem away, thereby destroying some lovely annual which 
will probably never appear again in that locality. The roots of those ferns 
so carelessly trodden under foot are catalogued at from 35c to |t.00 each. 
How much more ioteresced the rambler would be if he had some idea of 
the value of these ferns, and by some distinguiehing peculiarity, the 
different species could be identified, and it is with this object that I venture 
on a brief explanation. 

Please examiae the back of the frond; here you will probably perceive 
several spot^, called spores, these contain numerous seeds or son, held in 
small cells by elastic ring»; which flnally burst and scatter the invisibl« 
seed broadcast, and it ia by the position of these spots or lines that we are 
able to distinguish the different species. 

When these spots are covered with a scale, they belong to the Aspt- 
diums. or scale family, without the scale they are polypodiums. If lip- 
shaped they are Aspleniums. Situated on the margin of the frond it is a 
Pteris; on the midvain it is a Blechnum." and various Other formations of 
sori on the back of the frond by which the ferns are classified; but in the 
Osmunda, Onoclea and Thuthopterls, the seed vessels are separate, and are- 
thereby called flowering ferns, and have no spots on the back of the 
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fronds; likewise the Bolrjclium or Bunch of Gmpes Fera, and the Adder's 
Tongue which are complete plants in themeelves, the fertile portion start- 
ingout of the ceater of the frond. So withvery little studyonecau eaellj 
discern one fera from aaother, and it is absolutely necessary that we 
should speedily become acquainted with the Crjptusramic family, as the 
ferns are deetiued to play a very prominent part in the fashionable world, 
and will be the favorite decorative agent furnished by the leading florist. 

The " Morning News," of the 6th of January, devoted over a column to 
the subject and speaks of the Dells as being the best locality for them. 
The " Tribune," of the 10th, says; " The leteet outcome of this higher edu- 
cation in the ethics of color, is that the Fernery with its cold verdure and 
mosses, ia to supplant the conservatory of tropical bloom in the household," 

Our last summer's meeting was favored with some highly educated gen- 
tlemen of Chicago, who took the fern question up pretty warmly, and 
published in full detail all that was said about them. 

Hoping our much favored state, so magnidcently endowed by nature, 
will not allow one of ite greatest attractions to be unnoticed and unknown, 
1 will conclude this short synopsis, but before I take my seat allow me 
most respectfully to wish this honorable society every success in their glori- 
ous undertaking and trust they will not take a second place in the World's 
Fair. 

USE OF FERNS. 

To minister delight to man. 

To beautify the earth. 

Pith of fera contains starch good for food. Fine fodder for cows, etc. 
Hale fern remedy for tape worm. Osmunda for rickets. Adiantum, pec- 
toraL Lastren Ftagran, good tea. Polypodlum Phymatodis yields an aro- 
matic oil, etc. 



Wm. Toole — Have we any unnnai fema ? 

A. No; not in Wisconsin. 

Wm. Toole — So far as my experience goes it is more easy to grow ferns 
than was at first supposed. Have you had success with the Walking fern 
and the — 

CHiB, S. Chantbb— You will have no diflculty if you plant your fern 
in the crevice of the rook where it will get no sun. 

Wu. Toole — They are a beautiful fera iii the Wardian case, but the 
Walking fern does not do well with me. 

Chas. 8, Chanter — It grows best on a rock with very little soil and in 
a shady coraer. If you put ferns in their proper order they will grow; if 
yon put the Osmund! on a rock it will not grow. 

By a vote of the Society Chas. 8. Chanter was made an honorary life 
member. 
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Mr. ChaDter returned thanks for the honor and said he did not expect 
such a courtesy would be extended to him from the Society. 

Pkesident — We have with U9 this afternoon, Mr, Braddock, from 
Mather. Juneau county, a large cranberry grower, and president of the 
Cranberry Growers' Aasociation, and we would like to hear a few words 
from him. 

W. S. Braddock — I did not come expecting to make any extended re- 
marks. In fact the results of the last year among the cranberry grow- 
ers were such, that like Antony in his oration over the dead Cte^ar, I might 
show you the wounds and bid them speak for me: for certainly, the trials 
and losses which our people have sustained through drouth, and frost, and 
fire, are far more eloquent than any words of mine. There is, however, 
this broad distinction. The body in whose behalf I appear is by no means 
defunct, but is full of life and energy. It is a kicking body, as some of 
our political friends are likely to discover when the votes shall be counted 
the next election. But, though youthful, that we are a strong and vigor- 
ous organization a brief glance at the statistics, which are submitted at the 
suggestion of your president, will clearly show. It is estimated that there 
are over 95,000 acres of cranberry land in the &tat«, of which only about 
one thousand acres are under the highest condition of cultivation, having 
been improved by turfing or sanding at a cost of from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty dollars per acre. There are about 8,000 acres of natural bog 
under cultivation which have been improved by ditching, setting vines, 
etc., at a cost of lesj than thirty dollars per acre; and aome S0,000 acres of 
natural, or as it is termed, "wild marsh, not improved." Besides this, 
there are over 26,000 acres suitable for planting, but without vines. The 
amount of capital invested in improvements is over (650,000. 

The average crop for the past seven years throughout the state is forty* 
seven thousand, seven hundred and fifty-seven barrels, and it is estimated 
that the sum of two hundred and twenty three thousand, two hundred 
and twenty-one dollars was paid for harvesting our crop one year ago, 
when the yield reached an aggregate of seventy-four thousand, four hun- 
dred and seven barrels. And yet, cranberry growing in Wisconsin is, to 
a great extent, still in its infancy. At present, improvement is limited 
chiefly by the water supply; but plans have been outlined, by which, if 
the water in our rivers can be made available, these wild lands will become 
very productive and very valuable, and cranberry oultmre will be classed 
among our leading induatriei. These things are said not in a boasting 
spirit, but to impress upon you the importance of having the Cranberry 
Growers' Association, whose exhibit will be made under the auspices of 
the Horticultural Society, properly represented at the World's Fair. We 
have not formulated our plans, as yet, but have thought that it would be 
a unique plan, and one not hkely to be duplicated by the eastern growers, 
to have a cranberry marsh on a small scale, with ditches, dams, reservoir 
and growjng vines all complete, made a part of our state exhibit at Chi- 
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cago. A email plat of fifty or sixty feet square would be Buffioient for the 



I would be glad if your society would add to the encouragement which 
your president has already giveu me, bo that we might unite our forces 
aad work together Id trying to secure a suitable appropriation for makiug 
a creditable exhibit at the World's Fair. 

Geo. J. KBLLOaa — Have you statistical Hgurea to show the amount of 
water for the last twenty years: that is, whether the water supply ia less 
on account of drouth, or has it beeu decreased by cutting oS the timber 
in that portion of the state 7 

\V. S. Bkaddock — I think it has been lessened bj drainage. It is a 
level, marshy country, chiefly peat lKfl?S, and the timber cuts but little 
figure, being mostly on islands. It ia the peat bog that acta as a resPrvoir 
to hold the water. I do not think the water supply has been decreased in 
quantity by cutting off the timber. 

SbCretaht — I suppose without any doubt cranberries will go into the 
Columbian Exposition as a horticultural production. Our interests are 
nearly identical, and so far as we can we would like to have the reports of 
the Cranberry Growers' Association go into our volume. 



THE TOWNSHIP LIBRARY. 
By F. a. Hutchins, Madison, Wis. 

In 1887 the legislature of Wisconsin passed a law intended to secure the 
establisbment of a library in each township of the state. The books of 
each library were to be divided among the several districts of the town for 
the use, primarily, of the aobools and, secondly, of the citizens. In 1889 
the law was amended and made more simple. It authorizes each town 
treasurer to withhold from the state school money, which he receives In 
June, ten cents for each person of scbool age in the town. The money 
withheld constitutes a library fund. The town clerk is directed to expend 
the money so resnrved for the purchase of books selected from a list pre- 
pared by the state superintendent. He then distributee the volumes among 
the districts in proportion to the amount withheld from each. He is also 
authorized to collect and redistribute the hooks as often as he deems neces- 
sary, " to the end that each district may have the use of all the books pur- 
chased." 

The experieuce of the tirat few years' operation of the law proved 
that the simple books, those designed especially for the use of the 
schools, were doing the most good. It also proved that among the great 
number of books that were good, i, e,, wholesome in thought, pure in 
style and worthy in matter, there were certain ones which possessed a 
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great charnt for all the boja and girls — books which tbe pupils needed no 
urging to read and whose uses were plain to tbe average teacher. 

It was also found that these rolumea were so frequentlj read or of aucb 
constant use for reference that the^ were aeeded in each school all of the 
time. Town clerks were therefore advised to buy a copy of each of these 
books for each district library before buying other books of leas value to be 
circulated. 

At least one-half of the district schools of the state have now been fur- 
nished with libraries aader this law and, except in a few instances where 
the early purchases were of too difficult books, the result has been, a strong 
uplifting of the purpose and work of both teachers and pupils. 

The younger pupils, weary of the oftheard and oft-read fragments of 
their re^ul^r readers, have turned to these charoting volumes with a gen- 
uine interest that has urged theot on to learn to read for the pleasure that 
reading gives. With practice in reading and an increasing love of good 
books their int«rest in the regular studies has grown and school life and 
work has lost many of its irksome features. 

These books, it must be remembered, are the few choice masterpieces, 
culled from thousands by the best instincts of the children themselves; 
books which del^ht. inform and instruct; books which only the rare ge- 
niuses produce but fvhich, by that very token, furnish food for the minds 
of all the healthy- souled boys and girls. 

This reading serves many purposes; it gives new words and their forms, 
practice in reading, famUiarity with the beat forms of expression; it starts 
the imagination on wholesome lines, stimulates the power to think and the 
habits of observation, broadens and supplements the class work, stores the 
mind with valuable information and inspiring thoughts and, finally, con* 
tributes to founding a life-long love for good hooka and other good reading. 
It furnishes to the teacher the suggestions and materials for widening the 
usual school work and places at her command some assistant teachers 
whose work may follow her own in parallel lines and offers her daily coun- 
sel and inspiration ae well as assistance. 

The small amount of money appropriated allows but about five dollars a 
year for the purchase of books for the average school district, but that 
amount, wisely ecpended each year for four or five years, will give a 
library that contains the cream of the world's literature for children. IC 
gives to the poorest boys and girls of the school the chance to read and re- 
read the best thoughts of the wisest and noblest men and women; to study 
the classics of the great masters until their own souls are enkindled with 
these burning messages. 

We must not forget that books have two great missions — to give infor- 
mation and to give inspiration. 

Our schools should not be contented to give children knowledge, solely — 
their main duty is to aid in building character, to give boys and girls an 
impulse that will lead them on to bebome good men and good women. 
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Good boots help In both linuB. They give to the child a wider range of 
information than his text-books furnish. While, for instance, he is study- 
lug in his geography about some foreign land the library gives him further 
facts about its inhabitants, their customs, habits, government and history, 
about the animals, plants and natural features, about curious, beautifnl 
and wondeiful things that attract his curiosity and aruuse his internet so 
that the lessons of the text-books appeal to an awakened imagination and 
are easUy held in memory. 

In short in the mere matter of instruction the library adds that interest 
and delight which makes study a pleasure. 

It is, however, in furnishing inspiration to better thoughts and lives that 
the library gives its highest service. In the biographies of our nationa 
heroes and heroines it giveathecleaiestpictureeof the best types of Ameri- 
can manhood and womanhood, and stimulates high ideas and aspirations. 

It teaches courage, patriotism, devotion to duty, and the humbler virtues 
of daily life, honesty, hopefulness, kindness, courtesy and perseverance 
It gives better and higher aims and furnishes, in song and story, the tale of 
kindly, brave and generous deeds to excite the emulation of active, growing, 
plastic minds. 

To you, as members of a society devoted to a more careful study of 
horticulture this movement for libraries must appeal with especial force. 
It is, unfortunately, too true that our schools have done little to interest the 
boys and girls of the rural districts in the study of the beautiful and 
wonderful things which nature has scattered so lavishly about them. The 
meager text-books of the schools have not given to the young and un- 
trained teacher either the material or the inspiration for this study. The 
young people who will spend their lives in close contact with the fields and 
forests, with flowers and plants, with birds and domestic animals, who see, 
in the springtime, growing wheat and maize, springing grass and waviog 
boughs, are not trained to that habit of close observation of natural forms 
which will give them both pleasure and profit in mature life. 

It is part of the purpose of this library movement to place in each school 
a few simple and interes'ting volumes about plants and animals and land 
and water forms which shall inspire this loving study of nature. 



Secretary — We have been much entertained and I have no doubt all 
have bten benefited by this paper. I am sorry this room could not have 
been filled with listeners. 

A. L. Hatch — What would be the cost of that case filled with books? 

F. A, HUTCHINS — I think the case and all would be about thirty dollars. 

Qeo. J. Kellooo — Is the case you have shown large enough for a dis- 
trict school of twenty-five pupib 7 
10— H. 
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p. A. HnrcHiHS — If the town treasurer withheld the money the average 
district would have about as manj as that in five years. I cany this case 
of books around with tne becaose there aie certain people who seem to 
think a school library means a Kreat big affair, that is, difficult to take 
care of. I think the child who has c&refully read and re-read the thir^ 
beat books selected from the list of 9,000 would have more knowledge than 
the one who read the whole 9,000. 



REPORT OF GEO. J. KELLOGG, 

DEI.EOATB TO NOBTHBRN ILLINOIS SOKTICDLTDKAL 80CIKTT. 

Mr. President, Ladieg and Gentlemen: Pursuant to promise we found 
ourselves at Diiou at the opening session of the society; there was a good 
attendance of borticulturists throughout the district. All papers were 
short and to the point, discussions were pertinent and the interest did not 
flag. Exhibition of fruits was very light The ad interim committee did 
not report to this district society, and much of the benefit of the past 
season's labor must be gathered from their incoming volume. 

Full tialf of the papers on their programme were read by others than 
their authors, which detracted much from their merits; the papers by the 
ladies were among tlie beet read. Only the O. J. Farnaer was represented 
by all the agricultural papers of the stat«, and not a word said for the hor- 
ticultural press. The local committee provided conveyances for members 
and delegatAB to visit the extensive milk condensing factories (recently 
completed at a coat of lialf a million dollars), and the shoe factories em- 
ploying about four hundred operatives. 

The election of officeia resulted la tlie choice of J. V. Cotta, Nursery, 
ni., as president; Arthur Bryant, D. Hill and others as vice-presidents; 
Prof. J. L. Hartwell, Dbcon, 111., recording secretary; L. Woodward, 
Marengo, treasurer. 

The selection of the time and place of the nert meeting was left with 
the executive committee, with the probabilities that it will be held the first 
week in December, at Dundee, Dl. 

Your delegate was very cordially received and the fact that southern 
WisooDsin and nottiiera Dlinois horticultural interests are identical makes 
it of the first importance that the closest fraternal relations be cultivated 
and that the'interchange of delegates and volumes be continued, and by a 
resolution, their society were to send a delegate to meet with us at this 

The failure of the old orchards all through the northern district is as 
serious as in Wisconsin, and comes from much of the same causes, want of 
good locations, proper soil and selection of hardv vMieties, the proper 
cultivation of tiie oroliard, the formation of the top by pruning at plant- 
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iog; and the protection from bud BCfUd and insect depredations. The great 
faUure in A. R. Whitney's orchards at Franklin Orore, HI., has induced 
faim to plant a new orchard of 13,000 trees, doubled worked on hardy and 
congenial stocks. His faith is shown bj his works and leada ua more fully 
to recommend the testing of double working by our trial statione and to 
planters, and we would recommend our readers to carefully study Pres. 
Cotta'a papers and illustrations found in our own volumee. 

The reports were conflicting in regard to spraying orchards the past 
season. Those who did not spray their orchards were nearly as free from 
insecta as those who did — one man in his paper claiming that London 
purple prevented apple scab, while those who uaed no insecticides or other 
EolutioDS were also free from scab, showing that the first principles of the 
application of arsenit«s are not understood. 

Respectfully anbmitted, 

Geo. J. Kbllooo, 

DeUgate, 



REPORT OF GEO. J. KELLOGG, 

DlLKOATE TO WESTERN lOWA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

It was our privilege to meet with this society December 9th and 10th, at 
Council RlnSs, at their annual meeting. The display of apples was the 
finest I erer saw outside our own state exhibitions in the winter, except at 
New Orleans. Ninety-one varieties and about GOO plates by twenty ex- 
hibitors. 

Mills county took first premium, Pottawattamie county second. F. H. 
Powell, of Olenwood, with 6fi varieties, took first in individual collections. 
Iowa is a strong competitor and will be hard to beat in 1893, The program 
issued by the secretary, Geo. Van Houten Lenox, was diversified and at- 
tractive, but the rendering was varied and disappointing, many persons 
failing to respond. 

R. D. McGeehon, of Atlantic, read a paper on small fruits, fully confirm- 
ing my good opinion of Wood, Earle, Crawford and Warfleld. 

By resolution they dropped the names Beeder and Bacster, simply call- 
ing it Wood; he placed Capt. Jack at the head of the old varieties for pol- 
len; he also placed Older as the beet black raspberry. 

Mr. S. H. Redmon, in his paper on Red Raspberries, advocated no pinch- 
ing till August and September, and then only to ripen up the oanea. 

The attendance at the convention was large, and by active young men, 
and by most of the men who have grown gray in the business. 

I have a bulletin showing the recommendations by 61 members, a list of 
apples for commercial orchards, 2S varieties are named none ot them re- 
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ceiviof; lees thao 4 votee, and only 7 of the SI aKreeing on 30 varieties. 
Beu Davis received 53 votes. 

For family orchards 65 persona recommend 3S varieties, Duchess receiv- 
ing 66, the highest number of votes, while in the commercial list it had 83 
votes, and Ben Davis whioh received the highest ia commercial, for family 
it received 88 voUa out of 65. 

I also herewith present their program and premiom list tor that winter 
meeting, being their sixteenth annual session. 

Bulletin states that 01 varieties for commercial orchards, not tabulated. 

Bulletin states that a long list for family orchards, not tabulated. 

Bulletin gives a list of other fruits. 

Cherries — SI votes for Early Richmond, S others mentioned. 

Plums — 30 votes for De Soto, 39 for Miner, 5 others mentioned. 

Drapes — 5S votes for Concord, 39 for Worden, 7 others meationed. 

Blackberries — 48 votes for Snyder, no others getting more than 4 votes. 

Raspberries — 41 votes for Gregg, 24 for Turner, T others mentioned. 

Currants — 33 votes for Red Dutch, 10 for Fay, 4 others mentioned. 

Strawberries — Crescent 46, Capt. Jack 23, Babach No. 5 23, Warfield 18, 
Downing 13, Jessie 9, Wilson 8, Mt. Vernon G, Qlendale and WindSOTChief 
4 each, with a long list of one to three votes each. 



REPORT OF A. J. PHILLIPS. 

DELEGATE TO IOWA. 

This meeting was held at Eagle Grove, December 14, IS and 16, A. D. 
1892. Convened at an unfavorable time, as the roads were almost impass- 
able, but the trains brought in many from Iowa and other states who were 
interested in the work and progress of the society. The president of our 
state society, M. A. Thayer, being among the number, whose answers to 
the questions on small fruit culture were well received. The difficulties in 
apple culture were fully discussed, and are about the same as in Wisconsin. 
A plan to adopt a list of varieties for their locality was adapted, which I 
think will give good satisfaction. It is for the secretary to obtain a list of 
the varieties as each grower or member deems best, and then to select as a 
list those that have the most votes of the various growers. Shade and or- 
namental trees received a good share of attention. That society seems 
alive to the importance of making a good show of fruit at the coming 
world's Pair. The most attractive apples in the large fruit show were sev- 
eral plates of the Halinda, a handsome long-keeping variety originating in 
"Vermont. As is usual at this season of the year, but few of the new 
Russians were seen on the tables, convincing the grower that we must 
look lai^ly to our native varieties for our winter fruit. Prof. Budd from 
the Iowa college was present, and answered many questions. The veteran 
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grower of Sun Scald fame, Edaoii Oajlord, was preseDt, ever ready to de- 
fend hia tbeories. But I must saj after examining it on hia own premises, 
his plan of planting three trees in one bole, eighteen inches apart to protect 
each other, I cannot recommend. I made for him a lath protector which 
I think he wilt like better. The efficient secretarj, Mr. Elmer Reevea, was 
re-elected, and Henry W. Ash, who attended our meetinKs, was elected 
preeident. The society decided to hold its next meetinj^ at Humboldt next 
winter. Beeolutions of thanks were tendered Wiaconain for sending dele- 
gates, and an invitation extended to us to do the same thing next winter. 
After chooBing delegatcri to the Wisconsin and Minnesota meetings, the 
meeting adjourned. Every one present testifying that it had been a 
pleasant and profitable session. 

DISCUSSION. 

R H. S. Dartt — I think I told you that I thought one of the great bene- 
fits of sending delegates toother societies isthebane&C to the delegate him- 
self. It was a benefit to me to be sent to Iowa and I gathered up all the 
good I could and brought it home and I hope the seeds have taken root 
and that some of tbera have grown. I think it did our Society good. I 
think VLt. Harris a better man than he used to be before he was a delegate. 
I think the Society in Iowa i^ organized about right. The state is divided 
into five districts and the expenses of the delegates from these districts are 
paid by the stat« Every member of the legislature knows he is near a 
fruit district and be h^ a greater interest th^a if he lived in a remote po r- 
tion of a district comprising a large area. If you wished for an appropria- 
tion from your legislature you could show that the interest in horticulture 
has spread all over the state, but if you did not the members might say to 
you, " it is only a local thing and there is not much need of a state appro- 
priation. If you want direct information about the work in Iowa, Mr ■ 
Pattou can give it to jou direct. 

PRBsmKNT— It seems to me tbat we ought to provide a way by which 
the surplus of our stations may be given to the children. To the first one 
thousand children, put on the list, that will sat and care for them, I will 
give one half-dozen strawberry plants each. 

C. G. Patten — I do not feel like occupying the attention of your So- 
ciety, but will say that our system of directorship works very well. We 
have endeavored to group the different portions of our state so that we can 
make a report that will correspond with the whole section. With the re- 
ports from this directorship and from the twenty Experimental Stations 
we will get thirty-two reports coming from all portions of the state that at 
once establishes the foundation of a good society; from the further fact 
that some of our Stations are paasing the infancy period we should have 
somsthing more of interest to report. I see that you have different lists in 
the reports of your Trial Stations. Why should you take up the time of 
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jour Societ J in reading the long list of these Stations ? Simply report those 
that have failed. I throw oat this remark hoping you will help us to get 
the better way and simplify our reports. 
Adjourned. 

ASBEUBLT Chamber, 
Thubsday EvsNtNG. 
Joint session with Agricultural Society. 
President Thayer In the chair. 



CHARACTER BUILDING IN HOME AND SCHOOL. 
By Prof, J. Livingstone, Sparta. 

The coming together of those unit«d by kindred calling and sympathetic 
taste is both profitable ami pleasant. From these meetings you carry back 
to farm and garden fresh courage and new inspiration. In tbem I revive 
memories of early life upon the farm, and catch anew the old firu of youth- 
ful longing. The ambition of my boyhood was to become a gardener. 
Fortune — or rather lack of fortune — forced me into another garden, and 
cordial love for the work has bo far kept me there. 

What seemed once unkind fate, turning the boy from his chosen calling, 
has proved a kind providence, granting the high privilege and rare pleas- 
ure of cultivating plants of a high order. To these human plants we must 
give years of watchful care and fostering skill. To bring the fruitage of 
ripe character, we must furnish the nourishing soil of knowledge, the clear 
atmoephere of purity, the warm sunshine of loving sympathy. 

The early love for Sowers and the old-time relish of out-door life re- 
mains. What was first chosen as my vocation has become my avocation. 
When nerves are tired and brain is weary, nothing affords such restful 
change as an hour among plants and flowers. This taste proves directly 
helpful too in brightening and adorning our school grounds. This same 
love enables me to dwell in the fairy palace of a happy future, for when 
too old-foggish to remain longer in the school-room I hope to join your 
ranks and renew my youth among the plants and flowers. 

To-night we meet on the common boundary of our fields to talk together 
upon a topic in which we have a mutual and vital interest. I feel that I 
have neither wisdom nor words to speak worthily upon such a subject as 
character' building in the home and the school. However, at your kind 
invitation I formulate the tenets of my creed and give reasons for the faith 

To meet the ordeal of life manfully, I believe that every youth should go 
forth from home and school with the following equipment: 

1st, A self' respect that shall demand a healthv body and a wboleaome 
heart. 
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3d. Aa eanieet purpose in life. 

8d. Well-establiBbed habits of indnstty and thrift. 

4th. Self-reliant courage. 

5th. Unwavering love of truth and honor, 

6th. Courteous regard for the rights of fellow man. 

Tth. A spirit of lovinf; loyalty to a personal God. 

It is our priTilege and duty to search for the possibilitiea buttoned up 
under our boy's jacket, to study tendency of taste and temper, to plan how 
we may beet help him to climb toward a worthy manhood. When face to 
Akce with life's realitiea our boy is forced to put away childish things, thea 
sh^ come the crucial test of parental training and pedagogical discipline. 

Out on the dry hill-side, with its thick, f^lossy, green leaves unscorched 
by the burning sun, unharmed by the terrible drought, there stands the 
sturdy burr-oak. The farmer's boy who has grubbed such trees can tell 
you of the straight, strong tap-root that sinks deep down into the cool, 
moist mother earth. If character is to have the strength aud sturdiness of 
the oak, there miist be a v^rous tap-root sunk early into life-giving 
knowledge. 

One of the eatlieat lessons a boy should leam is the duty of properly 
caring for his own body. Let the simple, hygienic laws be so taught as to 
become a part of bis creed. Lead him to discover that those who would 
make the strongest and most effective men, must take into life's race sound 
bodies. The average longevity of the most eminent philosophers, natural- 
ists, artists, jurists, physicians and authors, is sixty-six years — more than 
double the average length of human life. This fact shows that the great 
minds controlling the world's forces have dwelt in sound bodies, Eng- 
land's leading statesman, the foremost man of the century, stands to-day 
at four score, strong and lusty. Bancroft, Von Moltke, Bismarck, 
Bryant, Tennyson, Whittier, Holmes, Longfellow— all reached an old age, 
frosty but kindly. 

Let the boy early learn the effects of stimulants and narcotics. Let him 
see that nerve stimulants in time become nerve irritants, that the slave to 
tobacco or alcohol has lost the vitahty and energy that win victory. When 
our boy reaches the opening dawn of manhood, let him not learn from 
idle talk and unseemly jeet what he should be religiously taught. Let 
him know that science, religion and all human experience teach that the 
noblest manhood is pure. Let us set before our boys the same ideal of 
purity which the world so strenuously demands for our daughters. Make 
it with them a matter of both manly pride and moral duty to make the 
house they live in clean, strong and wholwome. 



Next to personal parity I place the development of a definite purpose. 
Ho^ many young men are veritible Micawhers? In every community the 
youth may be divided into two classes — those having a definite purpos e 
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and those wsiHnK for eomethinfc to turn ap. Nothing caets more re- 
proach upon tnunera in home and school than to see young men, instead 
of pushing on toward success under the acimulous of a clear, strong pur- 
pose, standing idlj on tte threshold of lite, helplesilf looking for assist- 
ance. The young man ivho pasHee from the high school and enters the 
grand institution upon yonder hill, simply because he is sent there, shona 
something lacking either in manhood or moral training. Equally faultj 
is the lad who becomes a farmer simply because fate made his father one, 

The averagecountryboy likeaarithmetic because there is a consciousaese 
of victory in conquering every hard problem, and still more because he sees 
that this etudy is a practical one. The same boy hates grammar because 
he sees no use in the study. Win his confidence, and he frankly tells you 
it is all right for his sisters to waste their time on this study, but a sensible 
boy has no use for the stuff. The wise teacher will mentally pat such a 
a boy on the back, and rejoice at such stacked evidences of common sense. 
He will at once adduce facts to show this sensible fellow that a pro- 
per use of English would prevent half our law suits, that false syntax 
often shuts the door of success to the young man entering upon his career, 
that nothing so quickly and surely reveals a ntan's real education as does 
his manner of expression, that a business man of all men, should be able to 
express himself correctly and pointedly, lastly common sense, good taste, 
and honest pride demand that every one should acquire a mastery of his 
mother tongue. When this is done wisely the boy is surely won. 

On the farm, in the home, at the school — too much of the work is done 
in an aimless, careless, cheerless manner. Parents and teachers are too 
often lifting dead weights — nay worse we sometimes encounter opposition 
from those whom we would lift to a higher plane. Let our children once 
see and partake of our aim, and the dead weight of cheerless inattention 
is changed to a helpful upward spring. " Make a boy feel the worth of a 
thing and the hard road becomes a pathway to the stars." Let us early 
awake in our boys the purpose of making the most and best of themselves, 
for underlying every successful life is such a foundation. 

The third article of my creed is the belief in habits of industry and thrift. 
To the boy born upon the farm the opportunity to work comes as a birth- 
r^ht. Usually to his farmer father both preaches and practices the doc- 
trine of thrift. Although lacking some advantages, the country lad geta 
from the doing of daily chores and the sharing of responsibility a disci- 
pline rarely gained by his city brothers. Difficult indeed is the task of 
teacher who attempts to inculcate habits of industry in those who have 
never earned a dollar or done a day's hard work. To one early trained in 
diligent habits enforced idleness is unbearable. 

The boy tanght to labor not only learns the true value of money but he 
experiences a new pleasure in wisely using it. The boy who earns an ani- 
mal on the farm acquires a new interest in the whole herd. The lad who is 
trained to give his own pennies in support of lodge, Sabbath-shool or church 
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not oaly feels more loyalty to them, but he is acquiring a sentiment that 
will develop a broad public spirit and a worthy patriotism. 

Experience f^ves me a growinj^ faith in putting young people more on 
their mettle and honor. We cannot do too much toward developing a spirit 
of self-reliance and courage. With one hundred fifty boys and girls in 
our high school, no teacher is ever left on guard to watch for culprits. 
Yet I never have an auEious thought concerning minor matters of order, 
well knowing that the right Hentiment of the school would quickly curb any 
demonstration of incipient disorder or dishonesty. For eleven years in one 
school no teacher ever sat on guard, yet good order, ready obedience, and 
kindly couitesy were uniform. 

There is nothing upon which an Anglo-Saxon boy is so sensitive as he is 
upon the point of honor. To be a sneak is to be despised by the boy public. 
To cheat even in a game of marbles is to lose caste. To take an unfair ad- 
vaDtege in a fight is an unpardonable oSense. Many a boy under the old 
regime of raw hide in the school -room gladly endured torture rather than 
turn traitor to one of hie fellows, and so became among his mates the h^-o 
of the hour. He who would successfully train youth, must appeal directly 
to their high sense of honor. In some way we must early touch the hidden 
springs of self -hood and call into play the mysterious power of persoqalty. 
From external direction and outside restraint alone self-reliance and intel- 
ligent courage can never come. Thor, the god of the Anglo-Saxons, car- 
ried inhiehand a hammer with which he beat-- down all obstacles. We must 
show the young Saxon of today that we know he carries a Thor's ham- 
mer and that we expect him to wield it until he stands at last a master of 
himself. 

Of course, this training toward self-govsmment does not mean that we 
must be bhnd to the faults of our childrea. They must be reproved with 
frankness and firmness. Obedience must be secured and the dignity of 
the law enforced — if necessary by physical pain. Indeed, a lively titilla- 
tion of a boy's cuticle may, at certain times, prove the most direct and the 
kindest means of arousing his sense of justice and calling forth a whole- 
some respect for authority. 

However, mischief mast not be mistaken for meanness, Some good 
horticulturist has defined a weed as a vegetable out of place. It Is equally 
true that most of a boy's mischief is simply misdirected energy. A lad, 
like a locomotive, must hitve an escape valve for his surplus energy. If 
he has taste for mechanics, give him a set of tools. If he likes gardening, 
give him a pateh for himself. Let him have an occasional hour of harm- 
less, rollicking sport, in which he may worli off his surplus energy. 

One of the most efficient aids toward inculcating a high regard for truth 
and honor is to place in the hands of our youth the best current literature. 
The Youth's Companion is a good type of the excellent periodicals now 
available. Farmers and gardeners well know that a most efficient method 
<rf keeping down noxious weeds is to properly cultivate useful plants. In 
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giving our young paopte history there should be less of date and more of 
msD. The lad may not nnderstaad the philosophy of history, but the 
pulse of his gfrowing manhood will beat responsive to the heroism that 
inspired Horatiua at the Bridge, Robert Bruce at Ban nock burn, Joan of 
Arc at Orleans, Cromwell at Marston Uoore, Wolfe at Quebec, Wellington 
at Waterloo, Wostiiagton at Valley Forge. Let our youth early learn that 
the world honors those who are true, ttiat it writes in letters of living 
light the name Leonidas, while it regards with scorn that traitorous Oreek 
who led the Persian hosts along the secret mountain path. That the name 
Arnold von Winkelried shines like a guiding scar down the centuries, 
while the name of Benedict Arnold has become a synonym for treachery. 
To cultivate a courteous regard for the rights of others should be an aim 
in all discipline. Bonxe one Itaa described personal UberCj as the right to 
draw around self as many concentric circles as possible, providing they do 
not cut the oirclea drawn by one's fellows. Our public schools give ex- 
cellent opportunity to teach the duty of respecting the circles of our 
fellows. Here every abuse of personal privilege is an infringement upon 
the rights held by all. The true principle of courtesy is pithily put by 
Polonius: 

" This abore all: to thine own self be true. 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man." 

Daniel Webster onoa said, " The most important thought that ever occu- 
pied my mind was my personal responsibility to Ood." If my boy can 
have a firm faith in an all-wise, all powerful andall virtuous Being, his feet 
will rest upon a rock from which he may calmly view the stormy seaa 
about him. 

The most critical, the most trying, and yet the most glorious stage of a 
boy's Ufe comes about his fourteenth year. At this, the dawn of manhood, 
new powers and new impulses spring up within him. He becomes restive 
under restraint. Childish things are put away, bnt our boy's attempts to 
think, to speak, and to act like a man are often anything but manly. Like 
Rip Van Winkle he suddenly wakee to a new and strange world. Not un- 
derstanding himself and oftentimes misunderstood by others, he is apt to 
become in the home and school a sort of Ishmaelite. 

At this the dawn of manhood, our boy needs kind, wise, sympathetio 
treatment. The dangers that threoton are intomal as well as external. 
False delicacy should not keep us from teaching wisely, the lessons that 
will prove a safeguard to his manhood and purity. 

Memory ofien recalls a boy healthy in body, manly of frame, cheery of 
face, generous at heart, who has blighted hia own liappinees and brought 
lasting sorrow into more than one home. Wise teaching would have saved 
him from dishonor and helped him toward that royal manhood which 
nature meant should be his. More than one boyhood acquaintance has 
entered that living tomb across the lake— never again to come forth to 
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hope and happlnees. Theee ahip-wrecked livea needed a wise pilot to point 
oat the dangera and guide them past the rocks of youthful ptisaion. 

At this stage we must win ourboy'a full confidence in order to become 
his wise counselor and sympathetic guide. Here we must inculcate a aelf- 
reepect that shall keep him clean in thought, word and deed. We must 
teach him to select for hU friends those that shall help him to become 
strong, pure and manly. 

Treat the boy atthisstageas you treat a spirited colt. Don't try to break 
His mettle or curb his manhood, but wisely guide his energy and direct hia 
impulses. Companion with him and teach him hovr to be truly manly. 
Hake him feel that he has a place to fill in the home, in the school, and in 
the community. Encourage such cordial relations of loving sympathy that 
in the years to come you may meet him with a smile and hold in yoar 
heart the glad consciousness that your contact with his young life has 
called out only the noblest and the best. 

To night we have met On the common border of our fields, to have a 
chat about our common interests and to wish each other " God speed" in 
our mutual efforts to make the world bri){hter and better. Now we re- 
turn to our gardens — you to yours, 1 to mine. Yours is the rare pleasure 
of watching the plantlet's daily growth, marking the unfolding of each bud 
and leaf, noting the stimulus of sunshine and shower, and seeing at lost 
the product of your labor and skill ministering to the needs and joys of 
fellow men. I shall be more than satisfied if the fruit of my labor shall be 
clean, honest, true men and women. 



Mb. Htatt — Such a paper should be written in tetters of gold, in 
pictures of silver. 
A VOICE — The gentleman has expressed my opinion. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By Mbs. J. MoNTOOUEHY Smith. Mmeral Point. 

ifr. President, Ladiea and QentUmen: Your excellent secretary finding 
that I knew an onion from a hyacinth bulb, and was enthuoiastic on the 
subject of horticulture in all its phases, has complimented me on my prac- 
tical gardening, by asking me to read a paper before your august society, 
I much prefer being a listener, but as a variety of entertaiment is called 
into play.at your annual meeting, I will ask your patience with my crude 
ideas and relation of my subject. Just here I wish to say that 1 have 
profited much in the persual of the report of the Wisconsin State Hoiti* 
cultural Society for tiie year IBOl, and have enrolled myself as a member. 
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A growing taste for horticultural pursuits and inquiries are jearly on the 
increase, and much good has been accomplished b^ the establiahment of 
Horticultural societies in our midst, and in our country, nature favors us, 
as we have every variety of soil and climate. Our numerous Agricultural 
Fairs are an incentive to bring every growth to its highest perfection, not 
only to rival our neighbor, but to give our state the gratifying press notices 
of itsproductivnness. 

The Kitchen Qarden bears a very homely name, and appeals in its adjec- 
tive, more directly to the satiety of our appetite than to our ideas of beauty 
and science. Yet, the science of chemiHtry, of botany and geology, all 
add value to the pioduots of the Ksrden. sjid even among our flower beds, 
beauty is no more expressed than in the feathery plumes of the asparagus, 
the beautiful verdure of the moss curled parsley and the different varieties 
of the scarlet fruited pepper. 

He who has his own garden and orchard is comparatively independent, 
yet it takes much time to bring an orchard to fertility, but the Rarden is 
less refractory, and any fair measure of knowledge and industry will make 
a small plat of ground supply a considerable family with fresh, crisp vege> 
tables the entire season, not forgetting the putting away of vegetables and 
herbs by the thrifty housewife for the supply of her table with summer 
luxuries, when our long cold winter make^ us dependent upon the store 
room for delicacies. 

In our western states I do not think the value of a kitchen garden as a 
means of real comfort to the farmer's family is fully appreciated, the oft' 
used objection "that it consumes too much time,'' is I think, a fallacy; the 
few hours devoted to it would not be mis-spent or lost, and after the win- 
ter's diet of solid food, it is not safe for one'd health to dispense with fresh 
vegetables, 

Ctardening is essentially a domestic art, and the love of it is a charm we 
have inherited from our first father, who was placed in a garden "to dress 
It and to keep it," and he seems to have scattered the seeds broadcast over 
the whole earth, for everything we cultivate, either fruit, vegetable or 
flower, has been reclaimud from the native wild growth, by the skill and 
industry of the seedsman. 

The cabbage in its native state is a slender, branching plant, without any 
appearance of a head— the potatoe, a rank, running vine, with very small 
tubers. Every climate has its own indigenous species, but the skill of the 
horticulturist and florist have so prepared the soil, and timed the planting, 
that both the species of the far north and south have become acclimat«d in 
our orchards, gardens and lawns — showing that vegetation is susceptible 
of many and important changes, by cultivation. 

A kitchen garden proper, is a piece of ground set apart to the culture of 
esculent vegetablee alone; but it is oft«n customary to include small fruits, 
and tbose herbs which are neceeeary for the perfection of the cook's 
preparations — and many a kitohen garden has incorporated in its limits 
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the flower bed, adding beauty to its int«raal arrangements by which I 
mean tlie divisioa of the garden into borders, beds and waika, or, the lay- 
ing out of it — although utility rather than oraamt;nt should be the main 
rale. It is not always in out power to select tbe site most advantageous, 
but when possible, a moderate elevation with a gentle inclination towards 
the south, is the exposure that will bring vegetation to its maturity earlier 
than a north<>m slope, as the shortness of our growinf; season needs every 
eztraneous help. 

The soil can always be adapted by attention and perseverence. Both 
location and sMl being good, there will be little di£Bculty in obtaining a pro- 
ductive garden, if the best varieties of seeds are selected, the planting done 
at the proper time, and at the proper depth, young plants well worked 
and tended from their infancy to maturity, and all weeds exterminated 
without mercy for it allowed to get the ascendancy they will be hard to 
master later in the season. The hoe has often been called the gai'dener's 
best friend and cannot be used too frequently an old adage says, 

"The more we hoe 
The more we grow." • 

Where the garden is laid out in long rows, the modem wheel-hoe is a 
saving of labor, but theuse of this does not dispense with the vigorous use 
of the original tool to stir the soil around the roots of the plant, keeping 
the ground sweet and open to the atmosphere preventing the parch- 
ing effects of drouth. In our climate the hot bed is very essential to bring 
forward such plants as need a longer time for fruitage, than our season 
with its fluctuations of froat and chill will allow. Under this head come 
tomatoes, peppers, eggplant, cauliflower, brocoli, celery, okra, etc., which 
will be ready for transplanting to the garden, as soon as all danger of frost 
is over. If the air within the hot-bed is frequently renewed, the plants 
will become strong and healthy, the at^ms thick, and the leaves a bright 
green color so that transplanting will not retard their growth. 

We all know that there is a vast difference in the productiveness and 
flavor of our garden products. And we should endeavor to procure, only 
the best and choicest seeds; I should recommend ^that they always be bought 
from a reliable seedsman — a well known and responsible person — for a 
large part of those annually exposed for sale are worthless, having lost 
their vitality. It is not always a fine sounding name, which makes a valu- 
able variety, the plumpest and heaviest seeds produce the uhoiceat veget- 
ables. To our own seedsmen, Currie Brothers of Hilwauke, I am much in- 
debted for their reliable seeds, as well as their Horticultural guide, wfaiah 
is so e:cplicit in its description of varieties, manner and time of planting, 
that a tyro may succeed. Every year the love of novelty, assisted byfaith, 
leads us to cultivate some new discovery of the seedsman. Last year I re- 
ceived from Cairo, a variety of Egyptian seeds not those buried with the 
mummies in the pyramids, but the peas, beans and com of the present 
day; the seeds and plants did well, tlie foliage looking more like our wild 
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TarietieH,bDtthe flavor of the natural vegetable did not compare in richnees 
and luciouBneee to our own. Perhaps away from their native irrigation 
they could not be judged, althoufrhl kept them well fertilized and watered. 
BostonianR would not enjoy Che baked beana from the Nile, and our 
soldiers would not want beans, beans, beans, as a steady diet. 

In the spring, the first seeds to be planted are peas. I have made & 
planting of them a^ early as the 17th of March, but it is rarely that the 
garden can be worked as early. A diversity of opinion is expressed and 
foUowed as to the depth of the drills for this planting. Mr. A says we are 
planting them in too shallow drills, and Mr. B that the drills are too deep, 
but we keep on the even tenor of our way putting them in, about five 
inches, and never fail to have a large crop of this delicious vegetable. In 
my own garden I drill in every seed, with the exception of lettuce, which 
I sow broadcast, and thin around those plants which I wish to head. 
For garnishing, and the making of shrimp and lobster salid, I prefer the 
green fringed, as it is a thing of beauty and preserves its tender qualitiee 
.nearly the whole season. As our seeds swell, every morning brings a 
great surprise for us, for we seem to stand nearer to our own creations. 
It has been said we must have patience with the phases of nature in 
bringing vegetation to its perfection, that she never hurries, if she delays 
the sun and rain, she cannot be forced, bnt in these days it is a great mis- 
take, as the ingenuity of man hurries her with chemical fertilizers, me- 
chanical contrivances, and even electricity is to be chained and harnessed, 
as one as our forces to expand and mature vegetation. Vulcan can forge 
his thunder- bolts, but man has trained the power. 

Then after the maturity of our crops, the vegetables may be lucious to 
the eye, but the flavor may be destroyed by ignorance of the beet method 
of preparing them for the table, which is their destruction. Uany fami- 
lies do not derive half the satisfaction they might from their well tilled 
gardens, if the art of cooking and horticulture went hand in hand, and the 
result not only belongs to the sense of sight, but as well to the sense of 
taate. 

A vegetable losee its beautiful color and flavor by long standing in tepid 
water, instead of being cooked as rapidly as possible, and served at once. 
A potato should never be plunged into water, but always steamed, that its 
flavor may not be left in the water, and a soggy object take the place of 
the dry, flaky vegetable. Uany think the cooking of a potato very 
simple, but I think it is the very excellence of art to Droduce a well 
cooked potato — and this with the whole repertoire of vegetables. The 
kitchen is an adjunct of the garden, hence the consolidation of the nomen- 
clature, kitohen garden. As a matter of hygiene, it is necessary to imder- 
stand the best methods of preparing our food for the nourishment of our 
physical and mental vigor, as the hortioulturists' varied knowledge of the 
preparation of the soil, for the health and well doing of the plants in our 
garden. The science of cooking is being studied throughout the civilized 
world, alongside the schools of agriculture and dairy making. . ■ 
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Alieady, down In the bowels of the earth. D&ture is mustering her 
forces — the juicee of the earth begin to arouse — nature sniffs it afar oflf. 
We put our ImaginationB a few weeks ahead, and the air mows soft and 
sweet, while the reception of spring catalo^ea herald the gardener's 
longings and hopes. The first one of the new year, to me, was Mr. Toole's 
"Guide to Pansy Culture," but soou a flood of the beautifully pictured 
prints will make one long to possess everything they contain, both veg- 
etables and flowers, OhI the glory of flowers ! What wealth is in them 
of Qod's promise to clothe them. O, ye of little faithl Our national die* 
play of horticulture and floriculture at the Columbian exposition of 1898. 
Is already under way, and no other country cm this planet can produce 
such varied and magniflcent products of orchard, garden and forest, ex- 
tending from Maine to California, from the state of Washington to Florida, 
and all that is rare in tropical vegetation has been collected and housed 
by men of wealth and tasl«, as well as seekers after novelties, and will be 
entered in the Hate of our collections. Charles Dudley Warner's descrip- 
tion of the indigenous growth of field and forest in the state of Washing- 
ton reveals a tnarvelloua wonder land, The subject of forestry will be an 
Interesting study at the world's fair, and although Wisconsin cannot boast 
of such giants as the Red Wood of California. I can enumerate at least 80 
varieties of native forest trees, many of them far from being pigmies. 
Let not Wisconsin be chary of her exhibits at the exposition, in every 
line, either of productions manufactured, native or historical. 

I hope I have not wearied you beyond pardon, with the otany branches 
I have incorporated into my paper. 



Pbesidbnt — This paper, aocordlng to our custom, is now open for dis- 
cussion. I've no doubt that the garden just described is in great contrast 
with what many of you have at home. 

Hr. Hyatt— It Is a thing that is neglected fearfully. My wife makes 
me have a good garden. 

President — E^st spring we sent out over one thousand circulars asking 
correspondence regarding the amount of fruit and vegetables grown in the 
state, and it is an interesting report to read. 

J. S. HabKis— It has been my fortune, or misfortune, to travel around a 
good deal, and the only fruit I have found on the table among the farmers 
was cabbage and all the fruit many of them grew was cabbage and pump- 
kins. 

OBO. J. SeLLOQo — I think every farmer ought to have a garden of one 
acre and I commend the long rows and cultivating with a horse. 

President— I think it is better to have one fourth of an acre well culti- 
vated than to try to have an acre and not be able to take care of it. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 
By Mks. Helen H. Charlton, Brodbead, Wis. 

The most subtle flattery that can he paid to the writer or speaker, at the 
present time, is to ask him to appear before some one of the many agricul- 
tural asBociationg of the d&j. There maj have been a time when the wily 
politician sought out the farmer and affected an interest in agriculture he 
did not feel, that he might win support for himself at the ballot box, 
afterwards forgetting entirely " the sons of the soil " by whose help he had 
attained the coveted poaition. But all that is now changed. The agricul- 
tural intereets of the country, far outweighiuK even in a pecuniary value 
its commercial interests, are beginning to obtain the consideration they 
deeerve. Farming is fast becoming a learned profession, and nowhere 
outside of a farmer's meeting can you hear a word in disparagement of 
the calling. He who can wiu the ear of the thoughtful, practical tillers of 
the soil must have something besides self-interest as his aim, and if, 
indeed, he have lofty aspirations for bis country, he knows tliat here he 
speaks straight to the loyal heart of the Bepublic; or, if it be some high 
ideal of individual life, here is where the leaven of truth will soonest begin 
to work, and thus most speedily permeate the mass. 

Pardon, then, the presumption of B. woman who, conscious that she can 
present no new thought nor even hope to reveal old truth in some new 
form, yet cannot deny herself the proffered honor. Perchance, after hours 
of earnest consideration of the best methods of fruit culture, that you may 
the morp comfortably, each sit beneath " your own vine and fig tree," 
after careful attention to other really profitable papers the tension of brain 
and nerve may be relieved, by a ramble with her " In the Qarden." And 
pardon her, also, if the style be something after the manner of a walk, 
with the man with the wheelbarrow. You know that style — draw back 
a little and apply more force when an obstacle is encountered, and thus by 
a succession of stops reach the destined point. 

Ruskin says the statement, made in Genesis, that the " Lord Qod took 
the man and put him in the garden to dress and to keep it," is as true now 
as then, only now the garden is the world. This being so, every man, no 
matter what other vocation he may follow, is called to be a gardener and 
properly fulfilling this divinely appointed duty, he finds that he himself 
dwells within the confines of Eden, and home becomes truly what we love 
to call it, a "type of Heaven." 

Just how great an infiuence the garden has had in the world's history it 
would be hard to tell, and hard to tell what it has not infiuenced. The 
scene of the first yielding of human weakness to teniptation is laid in a 
garden, so, too, the final victory over sin and the grave, when the agon- 
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ized Christ prajed, "Thy will be done." If from the garden of delight 
came sin and a multitade of woes, from the garden of Borrows came in- 
flnite jo J. 

'• In the garden!" What picture doea the phrase bring to your mind? 
Do you think only of the tireeome hoeing, the endless weeding? Do you 
see only a few straggling flowers, a few sickly vegetables, untidy walks 
and 111- kept beds? No. Is it not true that the phrase brings to mind a gar- 
den in its perfection, without thought of the labor and care necessary 
thereto? thereby proving that iu this direction the result so far exceeds the 
labor put forth, that in the glory of the achievement all thought of the ef- 
fort is lost 

What novel have you ever read that could do without the garden? Was 
it not the flutter of her white dress in the garden walk or the gleam of her 
robe in the summer house which led the hero to her side, and brought 
about that declaration and confession which made the spot, at once, an 
Eden? Or if a society story, does not the hero lead her from the "heated 
ball room," to the moonlit porch into the shadow of some overhanging vine 
or grand old tree, or to the conservatory where mid the cool seclusion of 
tropical foliage and the perfume of flowers two hearts glide into one? And 
if the novelist cannot do without it, much less the poet whose flowers of 
poesy are inspired by nature's loveliest blooms, from the rose and lily to 
the TOwslip and the goldenrod. 

How much of beauty has the garden given to literature and art, what 
wonderful discoveries to science and philoeopfay. Was it not the falling 
apple which taught to Newton the wonderful law which guides the spheres 
in their appointed orbits, and who knows how many laws of a higher 
philosophy, pertaining to those other heavenly bodies, the souls of men, 
have been elucidated in hours of quiet meditation in the garden. 

From the beginning until now the garden has been a synonym for ease, 
for delight, for luxury. Times were when only the wealthy could com- 
mand this luxury, but in this age and in this land, it is within the reach of 
every man who cares for it. As you pass along the city street, block after 
block of elegant homes, although yon may admire the architecture, there 
is nothing of interest sufficient to stay your steps until you come to one 
more fortunate than the rest, in that it has clung to part at least of its 
original inheritance, and so has room about it for a garden. Then you 
pause; the plants may be those you are familiar within more rustic places, 
glowing geraniums, dusty miller, coleus and pansies, but what a glory 
they give the place. The loiterer by the way feels a little touch of envy 
and sighs for a home like this: this means wealth, influence, position in 
society, and he resolves to work a little harder, to save still more, that he 
may accumulate money enough to purchase and maintain such a home. 
AH the while, perhaps, he is the owner already of broad acrea, has a vast 
deal more space around his own house, and could have a flner garden at 
less expense than the man he envies; this man who toils in the close aii of 
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a counting' room, and longs to exchange his city home for some good, 
broad, geaeroua country farm. Thus weak humau uature ever looka away 
to the distant, and sighs for what it deems unattainable, when it might 
hold it in possession, might find it, ir it would but look down at its feet 
and sloop to pick up that which it corete. One handsome plant growing 
in the window of a house will give to it a more distinguished air than all 
its architectural ornament, and the vine which olambers about a porch 
will eclipse the pillars thereof, be they never so handsomely carvea. 

I have been greatly interested and profit«d, too, by the discussions I 
have heard in regard to fruit raising, the best way to set out an apple tree, 
to shade it. to mulch it, to care for it until the lucious fruit crowns one's 
efforts, for each such di^ussion lias been a practical lesson on family life 
and training. I have been disappointed when I heard men say " there is 
no profit in raising fruit in Wisconsin; there is no profit in having a gar- 
den; better by far cultivate a few more acres of corn or tobacco and buy 
all^our small fruit." Said one gentleman, "I have experimented for 
years and know that in my section apples cannot be grown with a profit. 
I hare enjoyed experimeoting. and I have had some fine apples for my 
own use and to treat my friends, but there is no profit in it." Did he not 
contradict himself? I longed to askbim what sum of money, what num- 
ber of good, hard silver dollars, counted into his palm, would be to him an 
equivalent for the exquisite pride and pleasure he had felt, as he walked 
with some friend, in the shade of his apple trees, told of the difficulties 
which bad been overcome and shared with him the rare and costly fruit. 
Money is capital, so is labor. Money in the city buys apples and often 
complains that it pays a high price for them; labor in the country buys 
apples and feels that it pays dear for them, but no amount of money in 
the city can buy apples with the beauty and the flavor of those which 
labor buys with the raising. 

That market gardens near large cities are profitable iu a money line we 
know, bnt we have not data enough to prove that the private farm or city 
garden even pays a pecuniary profit. We know the owners usually remark 
"the garden costs mote than it comes to." But it " the life be more than 
meat and the body than raiment," then we know both from observation 
and experience, that the garden pays a large profit in other than material 
good. We speak of this country often as a "nation of homes," and the 
phrase does not evolve a picture [of row on row of brown stone fronts, but 
of thrifty homes scattered over <Hir prairies, dotting over hiUsidea and 
neetling in our valleys. These are the typical homes of the land, and com- 
mon loyally demands that every citizen make his home as attractive and 
beautiful as may be. Rather than build a more pretentious house, loyalty 
demands that be glorify the present dwelling with a garden. The hand- 
somest house, standing amid bleak and unpleasant eurroimdinga is shorn 
of all its glory, bnt the garden borrows no effulgence from the house; It 
always lends an added grace and beauty. From these loyal homes went a 
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stalwart army, when treaeon threatened the land; aa army inspired by 
love of home, and loveot home is one of the profitable things which apriags 
from a garden. No matter how much money he may afterward acquire, 
nothing he can buy with it will ever atone to the boy who goef forth from 
a bare and cheerless home, for the lack of childhood's joys; and no haid- 
ahip can ever e£face from the mind the memory of a happy childhood. 
Were it not better then for us to give to our children that inheritance 
which cannot be taken away from them rather than to strive to lay np for 
them a large reserve in the bank. 

Every man who poaaibly can should have a garden that hie children may 
leam to enjoy life, may learn to enjoy the pleasure, not of earning or of 
giving money, but of sharing joys beyond price, that partaking of nature's 
bounties, they may themselves, in spirit, grow generous and bountifuL 
Enjoying life is almost a lost art in this country, and to practice it well one 
must leam it early. The pleasure of hunting lies not so much in the value 
of the game as in the fascination of the chase. If we must earn the al- 
mighty dollar why should we not contrive to enjoy the never ceasing chase 
after it? 

The artist and the poet are out for a morning walk. From the summit of 
some hUl, they would seethe glories of the sunrise, or in the stillness of the 
forest they would hide as unseen guests at the morning concert of the birds. 
The one will paint the scene in colors which will give to him name and 
fame because they speak to weary eyes of things they long to behold; the 
other will paint the scene in words which will make him beloved of all 
mankind, because through them he speaks from nature's heart to 
their's. On the same morning the man with the milk pails on his arm will 
plod his weary way to barn or pasture, cross because he is up so early, 
cross because his lot is so hard, cross because there are so many cows to 
milk and the price of butter is so low, and yet the rosy glow o' the dawn, 
the sparkle of the dew, the burst of choral beauty, are all there for him, as 
well aa for the otheis, if he will hut open his eyes and unstop his ears. Nay 
more for him, for they are his day by day; morning after morning he may 
greet the sunrise, at eve behold the glories of the setting sun, while 
poet and artist are toiling away in close rooms striving to elaborate for 
others their single glimpse of nature's marvels. 

You would do anything for your children, you wish to give them a good 
education, you wish to develop them into the broadest breast of manhood 
and womanhood, let them get their earliest training from a garden, and 
not from books. Let them bury in its foil, before they are formed, the 
habita of idleness and carelessness. Let them cultivate their patience, 
perseverance and watchfulness, and they will take to their books quick- 
ened perceptive facnltiee. which will be worth more to them than 
genius. 

Monotony is the bane of existence, a garden is a constant surprise party. 
Here were planted seeds that you are sure will never germinate, you 
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have waited so long, jou have given them up, lo, Bome moroing a perfect 
forest of little greea stems greet jour eje. Here is a roee that will not 
bloffiom this Beaton, it was never ao late before, jou sigh as jou pass it by, 
and all at once, some day, a half open beautj laughs in your face and 
points oat to jou scores of buds, unseen before. Here is a little plant, so 
compact and perfect in form, so glossy its leaves, so full of buda, another 
day, and it will be scarlet, a living Same; in the morning it is not, the cut- 
worm hath taken it. Where can jou learn better the lesson of "Nil 
desperandum?" Where can you learn better the need of steady growth, 
where learn better the need of constant watchfulaesa against hidden foes? 
Where learn better the necessity of obooeing from all the elements about 
you only that which is best adapted to your own growth than in the garden? 

Ouce when visiting afriend it thecity, I complimented heron the beauty 
of her home, "Don't say a word about it," she said, "I shall never have a 
real home until I can have aide lights." I realized then what had never 
before occurred to me, that life in a block was little better than perpetual 
imprisonment to her, and the outlook on every side in my simple village 
bome even through small and old-fashioned windows took on a new and 
priceless value. 

There will of necessity always be some homes without side lights, some 
homes with no garden ground, some little ones who will not have the free- 
dom of God's pure sunlight and air, but the ideal home must ever be in a 
garden, not an elaborate garden with fountains and statuary, and the en- 
trance lacked, but a garden where the children may flock after school, 
where there are flowers little ones may pick, berries bright eyes may espy 
and little fingers gather, fruit which the babies and the birds may vie 
with each other in obtaining. A garden where, from the lettuce and rad- 
ishes of the early spring, shall follow a succession of choice vegetables, 
which shall make the every day meal a banquet fit for a king, and con- 
duce lately to the health land happiness of the family. But some one 
says, "We can buy garden sauce and berries cheaper at the grocery." 
True, second hand things always come cheaper, get them that way if you 
must, but if you can, take them fresh from Nature's hand. Says another, 
" A garden cannot thrive where children have free access to it," Try it 
and see. They will sooti learn to think of it as you think of it, and prize 
it or despise it. The; will not wilfully despoil it. They will cherish what 
you cherish and be the heralds to you of every hint of progress. Quick 
observation, keen discrimination, thoughtfulnees, tenderness, an inspiring 
idea of perfection, are all graces which come from a loving acquaintanue 
with a garden. And if, later on, in the journey of life, the child lie called 
to walk in desert places, even as his weary eyea look forward to tlie 
world beyond, the paradise of Qod, so will his thoughts turn backward to 
the garden, the paradise of his childhood and it ahall be as a well of water 
to his thirsty soul. 

As we read the reports of the various state societies and the bulletins ctf 
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the farm inBtitutea, bb we note what our university is now doing (or agri- 
culture, as we look with ao adniirinff eje at the thriving; farms and flour- 
ishing gardens, and as we meet in convention the men who have wrested 
from the hand of difBcuitj eo much of success, we are constrained to be- 
lieve that the gardeners of thia state have been actuated b j some other mo- 
tive than the mere deaire of pecuniary reward, and we trust they will 
share, in small degree at least, the true patriot's reward as at the coming 
Columbian Exposition they will make known to an admiring world what 
has been doue in Wisconsin, in the garden. 



Mb. Htatt— Oneot our Professors is a good deal interested in agricul- 
ture but he says, " when you get out in the back yard and pitch manure 
all day it takes the poetry all out of agriculture." 

E. H. S. Dartt — I feel sorry for the poor farmer who cannot afiCord to 
have a garden. I think there are farmers who have been obliged to neg- 
lect the garden to oare tor their field crops. When I lived in Qreen Lake 
county I knew amac by the name of Bow, his garden was always weedy, 
ao much so that if any one's weedy garden we used to say " as weedy as 
Bow's garden." Now the question is was'nt ttiat man who spent his time 
making money and helping his neighbors doing as much good as the man 
who spent bis time in the garden and hod it destroyed by drouth ? 

A. J. Phillips — f will tell you how they garden in Minnesota. I was 
there and I stared with Dartt; he went down town and bousht some ber- 
ries forsupper. I was down town in the morning and they told me they sent 
over to Sparta, Wisconsin and bought their strawberries of Hr. Thayerand 
sold them to Ur. Dartt. 

Moved that Prof. J. W. Livingstone, Mrs. J. MontgomerySmithand Mrs. 
Clbarlton be elected honorary members for the ensuing year. Motion pre- 
vailed. 

Prop. J. W. Liyinostoke — I thank you for extending to me'the courtesy 
of being an honorary memlier of your Society. I hope some time to become 
aa active member when I have become a vetern in the school room. 



VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT, SOCIETIES AND ARBOR 
DAY. 

By Prop, E, S. Goff. 
The attractions of our own capital city, that have caused it to become more 
or less known throughout the length and breadth of oar land, are not in its 
architecture, nor its municipal improvements, but rather in the lieauty of Ita 
natural surroundings — its charming lakes, and broad expanses of varied 
landscape. It does not require a cultured mind to appreciate attractions 
of this sort, and all who visit our city, from the most highly educated si 
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mer tourist to the moat ignorant and Bated commercial traveler, unite in 
a gratuitous advertisement of the beauties of our Madieon. 

The visitor to our larger national capital usually finds quite as much de- 
light in rambling through the ezteneive public grounds, so admirably 

planted with the large collection of trees and shrubs made possible by that 
comparatively mild climate, as in the splendor of its architecture, the glit- 
ter of its fashion, or the extent and richness of its museums ami libraries. 
In Uke manner, the visitor to our great eastern metropolis usually brings 
back more pleasing impressions from the spacious landscapes and grace- 
fully meandering drives of Central Park than from the interminable din 
and tumult of that densely crowded city, despite its many features of pro- 
found interest. 

These facts exemphfy a trait of our human nature, viz., the average 
mind Bnds more rest and comfort in contemplating the beauties of nature 
than those of art. We have but to add to this that the peaceful compan- 
ionship of trees, rocks and rivulets, leads us away from the dust and din 
and polluted atmosphere of large commercial centers, and we have abund- 
ant and sufficient argument for the establishment of parks in all our large 
towns and cities. 

Unqueetionably the wisest time to establish the park is while the city is 
in embryo, i. e., in the village. The land may then usually be readily se- 
cured. Often a public spirited citizen is willing to donate it, and a uon< 
venient plat may frequently be found that is already more than half beau- 
tified by Nature's own planting. The generation that grows up with the 
park thus early founded, will learn to more fully appreciate and profit tiy 
its attractions when the village has become a town or city, than if it is 
[lostponed to a later time, while the beauties of the park itself will directly 
tend to promote the growth of the village by inviting the most desirable 
class of inhabitants. Furthermore, the growth of the village will naturally 
tend to gather about the park, and thus the latter will be more centrally 
located in the resulting town or city than will be probable if its establish- 
ment is postponed until a considerable center of population has gathered. 
It should be remembered that a lieautiful park cannot be made by man on 
short notice, but that nature must do the greater part of the work in her 
own time. It is clear then, that the earlier she is permitted to commence 
the work, the sooner will the desired end t>e attained. 

There are reasons why my argument for park building is especially ap- 
plicable to the villages of our own state. The development of our natural 
resources is as yet in its infancy. Our land has t>een but half reduced to 
culture. Our railroads are but half builded, and the manufactories that 
will one day transrorm the metals of our mines and the timber o( our 
forests into a multitude of ardclea useful to man are, as yet, scarcely 
thought of. There is every reason to hope that a considerable numl>er of 
our present vitlagee may within the next two or three generations, become 
thriving towns, while a few must reach the dignity of cities. In all such 
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Tillages, the establishment ot the park at the present time is but aagacious 
busineBe policy, a means of investing a little money now, where it will save 
the expenditure of a vasttj larger sum at a future time, and at the same 
time of promoting the growth of the village. But snppoee the village is Dot 
destined to become a city, is the park then uncalled for? Not at all. 
The refining and educational influencesof the park will be'exerted as truly 
and as profitably upon the smaller community aa upon the larger. Because 
ciicumstancea have not yet rendered a breathing place positively necessary 
to the health of the inhabitants, is not a good reason for depriving those 
inhabitants of the pleasure ami profit that may accrue from such a place. 
As time passes, the farms in the neighborhood of our villages will become 
more thoroughly cleared, wid the pleasant rambling places will become 
fewer, while the gradual rise in value of farm lauds will render proprie- 
-tors more exclusive, and tend to more closely confine the village residents 
to their own narrow limits. In abort, the park if wisely located and de- 
veloped, will always prove, in the long run. a good investment for any 
village, whether regarded from the financial, the intellectual, the moral or 
the sanitary standpoint. 

Probably few village residents wiU dispute the desirability of a park, but 
many who will most readily acquiesce in such a scheme if inaugurated by 
some one else, will be least willing to make a definite move toward it 
themselves. A leven of enthusiasm is needed to carry on progressive plans 
of this kind that the average citizen does not poasess. I will cite here as an 
instructive example of what may be accomplished by a few earnest work- 
ers, a case that recently occurred in a rather ancient Long Island village, 
as published in a recent number of Garden and Forest: 



"Like many of the very old towns lying near the great cities which 
cluster about the harbor of New York, the village of Jamaica, on Long 
Island, has a reputation for Ptaunch conservatism. During the present 
year, however, it has been the theatre of a progressive movement which is 
worthy of being placed on record for an eiample of public and prompt 
activity. Lest winter a lady who lives in the village organized a society 
known as the Linneen Club, which had for its objects ' tbe diffusion of 
botanical knowledge, the encouragement of floriculture, and the preeerva- 
tiou of our native plants, shrubs and trees,' and lo promote these worthy 
objects the founder of the club gave ' litde talks,' as she modestly called 
them, every other week, altematmg with another member, who. like tlie 
founder, was a member of the Torrey Botanical Club of this city. These 
meetings proved attractive, and what is better, they proved instructive and 
stimulating, and soon the club numbered some forty members. The 
idea of cultivating wild flowers and American plants suggested the ad- 
vantage of a public place to grow them in, and this thought soon germin- 
ated into a conception of the necessity of something like a botanical gar- 
den or park for the Linneen Club and for Jamaica. The club could own 
no real estate, but advantoge was taken of the law in this state, which was 
passed in May, iS8S, to meet such emergencies, and to which we have 
often alluded before. This act enables any flfteen or more citizens, under 
certain restrictions, to secure land for parks and play grounds independent 
of municipal authorities. These corporators can acquire properly, by gift 
or otherwise, to the amount of half a milhon dollars, and such additional 
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Bmouuta aa may be &utliorized by the mayor and common council of any 
city or the Bupervisor of any town in which it ie propoBed to establish auch 
park, and they are clothed with the power to employ oficere for enTorcing 
order and compliance with their rulea. Fifteen members of the Linneen 
Club, therefore, incorporated themaelvee under this act as the Highland 
Park Aaaociation. bo that they could take possession of the land which 
they had determined to secure, and two weeks ago a deed for this land was 
formally delivered to the corporatora as a part of the festival exercises at 
the Qrst flower-show of the LinnEeu Club— and the first Sower show ever 
held in Jamaica. 

" Jamaica lies just south of the range of hills which forms the hack-hone- 
of Lon^; Island and gives character to its scenery. Twenty yeara t^o 
these highlands were well clothed with trees, but the forest growth has 
g^radtially been swept away and the slopes have been turned into streets 
and building lots. On the summit of the range. Just opposite the central 
part of Jamaica, lies a pond, which has been called from time immemorial 
the Goose Pond because its shape had a fancied resemblance to the out- 
line of that bird, wliere the village boys used to skate in winter, and swim 
and gather pond lilies in the summer. This pond, with half a dozen acres 
of land at one side of it, was the park area coveted by the new association 
who wished to preserve from being covered Hnd blotted, out the moet 
interesting feature of natural scenery near the village, and to save 
for the boys and girls of the future, grounds where boys and girls 
who are now men and women had been free to gather nuts and 
wild flowers. Fortunately, the owner of the land was generous, and being 
a native of the village, he held his birthplace in aSectionate remembrance, 
although he now lives in a distant state. He therefore nut only placed a. 
low valuation upon the land, but subscribed halt the sum needed to pur- 
chase it. The club went energetically to work to raise the other half, and 
gave all their neighbors the opportunity to help accotdmg to their means, 
the individual subscriptions ranging from two and a half to a hundred dol- 
lars; and now Highland Park is public properly, held in trust as a pleasure 
ground forever by the fifteen corporators and their successors." 

I am not informed as to the laws of our own state in regard to the pur- 
chase and control of real estate by societies. Possibly some legislation may 
be needed in this respect, but if so, it should not be difiBcult to secure. It 
is of course unnecessary that all parks should be inaugurated in the same 
manner as was the one in Jamaica. I cite this as an example of one way 
in which the scheme was successfully started. 

The site that possesses most natural advantages for a park is often one 
that is least valuable for other purposes. A field so rough and rocky as to 
be unfit for tillage, and bo unsubdued that only sheep and bees can gather 
anything of value from it, is often the very beet location for a park. The 
more crystal springs and murmuring rivulets, the larger its bowlders and 
the more picturesque its trees, the better is it adapted to the purpose, pro- 
vided it also has a reasonable amount of comparatively level surface for 
the more beautiful style of planting; for while we desire something beside 
the picturesque, it is this that is usually hardest to secure. The area need 
not be large. Five or ten acres is perhaps as much as the average village 
of 800 to 1,000 inhabitantt had better undertake, but if double this area is 
readily available, it may often be wise to secure it, for it ia to be under- 
stood that the ground need be improved no fast«r than oircutoBtanoea 
permit. 
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In regard to the impiovementa to be undertaken. It ia always adrisable 
to take the counsel of a landsoape gardener, and have him submit a plan. 
Then place this In the hands of a committee for execution. An ameteur 
maj be found who poasessee the requisite tast« and knowledge, but by all 
meaualet the work be entrusted to the proper intelligence, and then let the 
plan be adhered to, to the letter, whether it suits everjbod; or not. If the 
means at hand are small, do not hasten to realize the whole plan, but com- 
mence with that part of it that requires the greater length of time for its 
development. B; all means let the parr of the work that is undertaken be 
weU done. Lat the treei and shrubs that ^are put out receira not only 
careful planting, but good after care, and let the part in which improTe- 
ment is undertaken, however small it may be, be so kept that it shall invite 
visitors, and that it shall have something of interest and instruction for all 
who come. This does not necessarily mean that elaborate improvements 
need be commenced. If in addition to fencing |the plat, the undesirable 
wild (TTOwth be cleared away from a part of it, the dead brauches removed 
from the trees and shrubs that it seems desirable to leave, with a distinct 
label placed ou each, and a few simple paths laid out, an excellent begin . 
ning will have been made, and with the planting of a few other trees in ap- 
propriatiate places, will be sufficient improvement for the first year. The 
main plauting of trees and shrubs should by all means be of native species, 
of which the hardiness is established, and which cost but little. Another 
season, the improvements may be extended to include a few rustic seats, 
with perhaps a rustic bridge or two, provided there is a stream that needs 
bridging, and|perhapsthe layingout of a few drives. Some system of sur- 
face drainage may need atteniion.thougb like all the rest of the plan it should 
be gradually developed. Managed in this way, the expenses of the park 
will not be burdensome, while its gradual groiVth from a native wild, or a 
simple cleared field into a place of rare beauty will make it of greater in- 
terest to the community than if it were entirely completed at the outset. 
Allezpensivestructures such as fountains. arched bridges, fish-ponds, etc., 
and the extensive culture of fiowers should be postponed to a later period. 

The experiences of villages that have inaugurated improvement societies 
in older sections of our country should have some value as guides for 
otJiers who contemplate similar undertakings. I have sought to acquaint 
myself with some of these experiences, and for our own guidance, will 
mention some of the dangers that need to be guarded against. 

A common cause of disappointment and failure is found in the fact that, 
in many people, enthusiasm in progressive work of this kind is rather 
readily inspired, but decidedly short-lived. The society is organized, and 
a plat of ground is secured. Then follows a craze of tree planting, in 
which many willingly indulge. The result is, too extensive planting of 
tree6 that are often poorly selected, and illy adapted to the purpose; and 
these are frequently planted with little regard to what the effect will be 
when they are grown. They are too closely crowded, or are so disposed 
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as to deatrof the finest effects. But the worst is yet to come. MaD7 who 
have been most efficacious in the ill-planned work of tree plastiog, feel 
tl»t 88 a reward for their noble labors, they should be henceforth excused 
from all responsibilitr. The result ia eas; to foresee. The trees languish 
for want of care. Many of them often show so tittle respect for the phil- 
anthropic hands that planted them as to actually die. Those conseryatives 
that so Tigorously prophesied failure at the outset will begin to point their 
fingers and say, " I told you so." In the worst cases, the result ia failure 
of the enterprise, and a discouraged public sentiment that it is difScult to 
interest again in other projects of the kind. And yet this failure does not 
show that the plan of Btarting a park was not a laudable or practicable 
one, but only that it was improperly conducted. Had more common 
sense been applied, the result might have been very diSerent. 

It should be set down as an axiom at the outset, that the park will 
require some attention, so long as it is maintained, and that those gushing 
philanthropists whose entbuaiaem is ephemeral, while they may often be 
turned to useful account, should not be depended upon to bear the burden 
through the heat of the day. In soliciting members for the society, all 
should be informed that a small amount of co-operation is desired each 
year, rather than a great amount at the outset. A small membership fee 
should be agreed upon as a means of providing the society with needed 
funds, as well as of testing the sincerity of woutd-be members. The 
amount of money necessary to keep such grounds in order, after they are 
once established, is not targe. A score or more of eamest-minded citizens, 
by making a small contribution each year will be able to maintain them in 
creditable condition. 

The work of the village improvement society need not, and should not 
be limited to the park, but the village streets, and the village cemetery 
should receire a part of its attention. In case the time is not ripe for the 
realization of the park, the society may wisely and profitably devote all 
its energies in these channels. Much may be done through influence in 
the way of awakening an interest in the improvement of streets, which 
wiU result in the planting of shade trees on streets where none now exist 
and in the better care of trees already planted. Uniformity of species, 
etraightened rows and the filling in of vacancies of street trees, as well 
as the better care of lawns, and the more extended culture of flowers are 
some of the objects to be sought. Through combination, trees and shrubs 
may be purchased in quantity at much reduced rates. By means of the 
interest that may readily be aroused in the work of improvement, the ap- 
pearance of the streets and homes will soon take on a new and more 
pleasing aspect. 

One more suggestion, and I am done. The establishment of Arbor Day 
in so many of our states is a most encouraging indication of progress in 
public sentiment in regard to tree planting and rural improvement. Let 
us see to it that in our own state, at least, this opportunity for impressing 
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the minds of oar youth with the value of ti-ees as objects of beauty and 
utility be not frittered away. I quote from an editorial recently published 
in Garden and Forest; "If our cities and viltagBs are ever properly 
adorned with well selected trees, well planted and well protected, this will 
be brought about through an appreciation of trees Ixirn of seed planted in 
country school. houses." " If there is ever, in the United States, a stable, 
successful aud popular system of forest control and foreet management, 
applicc^le alike to the forests of the state, and to the humble wood-lot of 
the smallest farmer, it will rest upon a basis of kuonledge of trees and 
their importance to the community coounenced in the common schools." 

By all means, let the village part be regarded from the beginning as an 
adjunct to the village school. Let it be located, when possible, suCBciently 
near to the school-house so that the boys and girls may visit it frequently. 
IJet the trees and shrubs be distinctly labeled with both the common and 
botanical names. And let the planting be done, so far as possible, on 
Arbor Day, and with appropriate ceremonies in which the young people 
play a conspicuous part. If this method is strictly observed, there will 
not be much trouble experienced In raising the money needed to maintain 
the park, and this trouble will become less and less as time passes. 

I submit these thoughts to the members of the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society, and others who may have chanced to hear them with the 
hope that they may be regarded as more than the dream of visionary, 
that their importance may be duly weighed and that they may yet bear 
fruit in some of the beautiful villages of our growing state. 



D1SCD9SI0N. 

Skcbetaet — You who have read the report which was made to the 
state superintendent of schools also know that one thousand dollars was 
eet apart to be used for prizes to the schools making the greatest improve- 
ment in school house and grounds last year. This served as a stimulus to 
many and resulted in much ^ood. We hope the good work so auspiciously 
begun will be carried forward still further this year. 

Chas. a. Chanter— I think the subject brought before us by Prof. Goflt 
is a very important one. Our Prof, Smith, of Kilbourn City, will have his 
pupils observe Arbor Day this spring. We have bought Taylor's Qlen and 
shall make a park there, where we will have the finest show of water 
lillies ever seen in the state, it will be under the direction of the Agassiz 
Society. 

Adjourned . 
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Sbkate Chaubbr, Friday, A, H. 

MEETING OF KXBCUTITE COUMITTBB. 

The question of the Bummer meeting, and where it ahould be held, ctune 
up for oODsideratioQ, and waa decided to leave the matter for the secretarj 
to correspond with the different aocieties that had expressed a wish for the 
8tat« society to hold ita meeting with them, asking for propoaitions from 
them and to decide where it ahould be held. 

It was moved and carried that the matter of soliciting advertisements to 
be printed on prc^rams for the summer meeting be left with the secretary 
and treasurer. 

Uoved and carried that the annual meeting be held in Madison the first 
week in February and that a cordial invitation be extended to the Cran- 
berry Grower's Association to hold a Joint aession with us. 

It was decided to defer collecting samples of fruit for wax models until 
next fall. The aecretary waa instructed to send a few specimens of fruit 
to get samples of wax casts before deciding to whom to give the order for 
making the collection of models. 

It was recommended that the cards of the fruit growers of the state be 
solicited. 

Adjourned sine die. 



Qeo. J. Keliogg moved the addition of the Older raspberry to the list 
" for trial," and also the Qreen Mountain grape. 

Carried. 

Qeo. J. KeuAjOQ — Are we prepared to add another Trial Station to our 
state? I wish to bring before the convention the offer of Mr, Chanter for 
a Trial Station; if you do not wish to take action on it now it is a proper mat- 
ter to bring it before the station committee. Mr. Chanter asks no funds 
only surplus plants from other ktationa. 

A. L. Hatch — I move the matter be referred to Prof. Goff, as he knows 
how many plants are available. 

Seckktart— Mr. Chanter's idea is, for one branch of the work, to pre- 
serve all the wild flowers of the state; but as a state Trial Station, the 
same as the station at Sparta, etc., my opinion is that we should have a 
Trial Station in a different part of the state and not have them so near 
together. 

Chab. a. Chamteb — The location is such a magnificent one that in my 
opinion you could not get a better one. 

A resolution was introduced and adopted that we consider favorably the 
appointment of a Trial Station at Eilbonni City in charge of Chas. A. 
Chanter, and refer it to the consideration of the committee on Trial 
Btations. 
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HORTICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
By a. H. Felch, AmherBt. Wis. 

In this country no apology is needed for introducing the subject of edu- 
cation at any meeting of her citizens. On intelligence depends the very 
life of our goveiTiment. And upon intelligence depends the success of a 
man or set of men in any enterprise or undertaking. Our state and gov- 
eromeiit haVe been liberal in making provisions for educating the people. 
Still as Gov. Hoard said in a recent lecture: "The farmer does not re- 
ceive his share of educational advantages." 

This has been felt by the more inteliigeot for some time. Their isolated 
situation deprives them of the benefits of societies, lectures and other inci- 
dental helps. It the children outgrow the district school aod are sent 
away every influence tends to drav them away from the farm. If they 
graduate they almost invv'iably move to the city where they can the bet- 
ter enjoy still farther advant ages. Our normal schools were supposed to 
be established for all. But the country receives but little benefit from them. 
Most of the pupils of the normal seek bigger pay than they can get in the 
country. In fact the country schools in many localities are growing back- 
ward, not as good as they were twenty years ago. 

What is the remedy? It is mainly in the farmers themselves. Enthus- 
iasm in a calling begets enthusiasm. Respect produces respect. A general 
awakening is needed and a confidence and decision of purpose to end only 
in death. Associations for improvement must be formed and places pro- 
vided in which to meet. And then the meetings must be attended with as 
much zeal as a religious or political meeting. When farmers become ac- 
quainted and have confidence with each other they can get what they aek^ 

The establishing of the agricultural schools and experiment stations in 
the different states has been one step in advance. It has awakened an in- 
terest in ^ricultural education, and this should be increased by every 
means In our power. The hands of the professors should l>e held up till 
the battle is over and the producer stands where he ought. The rights of 
the agricultural student should l>e guarded with jealous care. The far- 
mers should demand their full representation from the board of regents. 
Other agricultural and horticultural schools should be established in differ- 
ent parte of the state. There should be at least one in every congressional 
district. The principles of agriculture and horticulture should he taught 
in our normal schools. Why would it not he as well for our works in 
chemistry, geology and other sciences to deal with practical ideas? Why 
should there not be an agricultural course in all our colleges as well as a 
ecientiflc. And when public opinion is advanced and teachers become 
capable, why sliould not object lessons be given doily on familiar objects? 
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Thus cbUdrea would become interested in everything around them anci ao- 
quirehabita of cloae observation. I once knew a teacher to form a cabinet 
of woods, by having the children brin); apecimeDS with bark attached. 
These children took great interest in it. A case of Inaecte could be formed 
in the summer and the children could easily learn which were beueScial 
and which injurious. Plants could be gathered and their natures ex- 
plained, Their growth and cultivation would also interest if properly pre- 
sented. 

It is what is learned outside of books that develops character, incllna- 
tione and tastes. 

The farmers' institutea are doing great good but they Beldorfl reach the 
young. 

If it is not possble to organize other horticultural and agricultural schools, 
appropriations should be made to hold winter schools in different parts of 
the state. Laudable efforts have been made to induce a good attendance at 
these annual meetings. Yrt but few new ones are reached each year. Do 
not think that I mean to depreciate the efforts that are being made. But 
let every one feel that more is needed. 

The lever ie working. Public opinion is advancing. Sometimes the 
main ideas are lost sight of and then they rise again on the crest still 
farther on. 

We may not live to see it, but I believe not many years will elapse be- 
ftwe every respectable institution of learning will have its agricultural 
course. It will not then be a crime to be an agricultural student, but law- 
yers will take pride in drawiog their illustrations from the Gelds of nature, 
dealers will seek to know what they can of the plants they use. and divines 
will seek to lead their flocks by examples from nature up to nature's God. 



DISCUSSION, 

Secretary — I am sorry I did not hear the whole of this paper, but the 
concluding portion gives ue an idea of its excellence. It is no Utopian 
idea to look forward to the time when branches of agriculture and horti- 
culture will be taught in our schools, and I think Wisconsin may congrat- 
ulate herself to day in the advancement made in this direction. There is 
a growing tendency towards this line of education in the common schools 
throughout the state. 

RESOLCTION BY THE SECRETARY. 

Resolved, That we hereby convey our thanks to E. V. Briefen, Superin- 
tendent of Public Property and hia assistant, for making considerate ar- 
rangements for our convenience, in furnishing the senate chamber, and 
for courtesies during this annual meeting. 

Resolution adopted by a rising vote. 
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A. L. Hatch— There is perhaps a little dispoaicion to feel as though 
aomethiDK was very wroDg when horticultural or agricultural subjeote are 
meDtioned. It has been mT fortune, or atiefortune, to L>e conuected with 
an effort to popularize these gubjecta in thiu Blat«. The reason why it has 
not been more effectual is tiecaose the people themselves have not b»en 
more in sympathy. It is a fact that the most progressive man in this re- 
spect, who stood loyally by the farmers in this state in regard to progres- 
sive agriculture was a lawyer. If a professor or our teachers have been at 
fault in this matter it is only because the fault is in the people themselves. 
A few years ago Prof. Henry told me that he went to Chicago and got 
samples of alt the different kinds of wool that were in the market to cod ' 
duct a certain line of esperiments with. I said to Prof. Henry, you need 
to get samples of defective wool so farmers can teach their boys how to 
properly care for their sheep. He said, " I will do it and I wouldn't take 
ten dollars for the suggestion," Now he would have been just as ready to 
conduct experiments on horticultural snbjecta if any one had proposed 
them. Prof, Henry says the reason why boys do not come to the agricul' 
tural college is because they think it does not pay. A short time ago I 
was in the lecture room, where Prof. Ooff was giving a lecture on horti- 
culture. How plants get their nourishment through the leaves; he taught 
a principle that those who heard it will apply. I do not believe the state- 
ment that is sometimes made that our echonls are going backward, that - 
they are not so good as they were ten or twelve years ago. I was in a high 
school a few days ago and as I listened to a class in reading I could not 
help comparing it with the instructions that were given in reading twenty 
years ago. 

J. H. Fblch — I did not say schools were going backward as a rule, I 
said in some instances they were. When the dollar is held up before us 
for everything then we won't mind the home comforts. 

J. M. Smith — Although education is in advance of what it used to be 
when I was a boy, yet I sometimes think we often fall far short of what 
we ought to attain in our schools. I met a man not long ago who was very 
mad because book-keeping was not more generally taught in schools. He 
said bis daughter had just been graduated; he lost his property and her 
mother went into the bitchen and did the work while the daughter was in 
school. Soon aft«r she was graduated she received an invitation to go to a 
position as book-keeper, and soon after she came home because she knew 
absolutely nothing of book-keeping. Now this shows as the man said, im- 
practicabihty in the course of instruction at the prnaent time. 

Prof. GOFF — I have come to the conclusion that there is one funda* 
mental wrong in our school system, it may be all right for the city but it 
is an abstract [system when it comes to be applied to boys that are to be 
farmers. J have no fault to find with certain things, they are all right in 
their place, but while we were reading Bacon's Essays we might just as well 
have been reading essays on horticulture, and when we had our first lea- 
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sons in mathematics vre might juet as well have been countinK seeds as 
little jellow balls. When horticultural topics are introduced in achoola 
pupils will readily become interested in them. 

Discussion closed. 

Moved that J. S. Harris be elected an honorary life member of this so- 
ciety. Carried. 

J. S. Qabbis — It is useless for me to express my feelings to those who 
knuw me. I have been in the horticultural worb all m;v life. I set the 
first shade trees in La Crosse in 1851. I set the first orchard in 1893, and 
have been president of the local society for several years. I feel grutef ul 
to you for the honor conferred upon me in making me a life member of 
your state society. I was the first man to put my name on the Minnesota 
state society in 1868. I see the interest in both states is growing very 
rapidly and our boys and girls are catching the inspiration from the old 
veterans. I caught much of my inspiration from one of your veterans, 
J. S. Stickney. In our Minnesota meetings we are having young people 
come in and we do not feel so badly as we did years ago when we began to 
think of casting off our old boots, that there would be no one left to take 
our places. 

President — Those who read the Minnesota reports will find that they 
would be the same as the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out, if the part 
Mr. Harris takes there was left out. 

Adjourned. 



HARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES. 
By J. L. Fish, Omro. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Genfiemen; — In presenting the topic of hardy 
ornamental trees, shrubs and vines, I shall give a brief description of such 
as are known to be perfectly hardy, beginning with the spruce among the 
evergreens. 

EVKBQBBBNB. 

Spruce (Abies). Norway (Ejtcelaa) — A lofty, elegant tree, of perfect 
pyramidal habit, remarkably elegant and rich, and as it gets age, has 
Sne, graceful, pendulous branches; it is exceedingly picturesque and' 
beautiful. Very popular, and deservedly so, and should be lagely planted. 
One of the best eve:^eens for hedges. 

American White (Alba) — A tall tree, with loose, spreading branches and 
light green foliage. 

Hemlock or Weeping (Canadensis) — An elegant pyramidal tree with 
drooping branches and delicate, dark fohage, like that of the Yew; distinct 
from all other trees. It is a beautiful lawn tree and makes a highly orna- 
mental hedge. 
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Ciolorado Blue Spruce — A rare elegant tree, with foliage of a rich blue. 
One of the most distinct and striking of all the spruce family. A free 
grower and perfectly hardy. 

Pine, Austrian — A stronjc, hardy grower, fine for windbreaks; grows 
rapidly on light, sandy soils; hardy. 

Fine, Scotch — Like the preceding, its quick, strong growth makes it 
Taluable for protective screens; very hardy. 

Pine, White (Strobus) — A Htrong, rapid growing tree, with light delicate 
silvery green foliage. 

Dwarf or Mountain (Pumila) — A low- spreading, curious species, attain- 
ing only the size of a bosh; foliage similar to that of the Scotch. 

Fir, Balsam, or American Silver (Balsamea) — A very regular, symmet- 
rical tree, assuming the conical form even when young; leaving dark 
green above, silvery beneath. 

Juniper, Swedish. Not quite so erect in growth as the Irish; foliage 
light yellowish green. It attains a height of ten to fifteen feet; perfectly 

Juniper, (Juniperus). Virginian (Virginia)— The Bed Cedar. A well 
known American tree, with deep green foliage; makes a fine ornamental 
faedge plant. 

Juniper, Excelsa. A very ornamental, pyramidical gp^twing tree; en- 
tirely hardy. 

Succica Nana. A dwarf variety of compact habit of g^rowth, leaves tight 
green, retains its dotor perfectly in winter; entirely hardy. 

Sairfn.— Sabina.— An evergreen of low spreading growth, dark green; 
does not lose its color in winter, and thrives well in the poorest soil. 

Arbor Vitm, (Thuja).— American (Occidentalis)— This plant is, all things 
considered, the finest evergreen for hedges. It is very hardy and easily 
transplanted, few or no plants ever failing if properly trained specimens 
are obtained. It grows rapidly and with little care, or rather by easy man- 
agement, it soon forms a most beautiful hedge, very dense, and perfectly 
impervious to the sight. Of course it is never adapted to turn stock, but it 
forms a most desirable and ornamental screen to divide the lawn from 
other ports of the ground, or for any other purpose. 

Arbor VitJB, Pyramidalis. An exceedingly beautiful, bright variety, re- 
sembling the Irish Juniper in form; foliage deep green; color well retained 
in winter; perfectly hardy. Lhould have a place in every collection. 

Arbor VitEB, Tom Thumb. A very small compact little Evergreen, very 
fine foliage. Makes a beautiful ornament for a small yard or cemetery lot; 
fine for low hedges. 

Arbor Vitee, Hoveyi. A small tree, globular in form; foliage light green 
with a golden tinge, and very compact; hardy. 

Compacta (Parsons')- foliage light green; habit dwarfish and quite com- 
fiact. 

12— H 
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DECIDUOUS TBSaS. 

Haple, Sugar. (A Baccharinum.) We consider tbia the most desirable 
fihade tree in cultivatioii for planting along drives or avenues. Moderate 
growers, long-lived; Bymmetrical habits. 

Weir's Cut Leaved. — A variety of the silver maple, with slender, droop* 
ing shoots, and of a verj graceful habit. The leaves are deeply and deli- 
cately cut which makes a beautiful tree for tJie lawn or park. It is & 
rapid grower but bears cutting back exceedingly well so that it may 
Teadily be kept In shape and within bounds. Few trees are better or more 
attractive either for the lawn, street or drive. 

Silver- Leaved Maple.— A hardy, rapid-growing native tree, of large size. 
Valuable for producing a quick shade. Excellent for street planting. 

Ash Leaved Maple. — A distinct variety making a handsome lawn tree. 

Larch (Larix). European (Europoea). An excellent, rapid-growing, 
pyramidal tree; also Taluable for timber. Small branches drooping. 

American Linden or Baaawood. — A rapid-growing, beautiful tree, with 
very large leaves and fragrant flowers. 

Cataipa Speciosa, (Hardy or Western Catalpa). — This early-blooming, 
Upright- growing variety, appears to be much hardier than the common 
Syringafolia, having proved itself capable of enduring the severest winters 
of Wisconsin and Iowa, making when planted in groves, straight, sym- 
metricsl trees, suitable for posts or railroad ties, for which purposes it is 
one of the most durable timbers known, lasting In many instances, nearly 
or quite a century, It appears to thrive as far north as Dakota. 

Mountain A»h (Pyrus). European (Aucuparia). — A. fine, hardy tree; 
head dense and regular, covered from July till winter with large clusters 
of bright scarlet berries. 

Oak-Leaved (Quercifolia). — A variety with large hoary lobed leaves; 
distinct and fine. 

OBNAMONTAL SHRUBS. 

EunnymouB — Strawberry Tree. — A very ornamental and showy small 
tree, whose chief beauty consists in its brilliant berries which hang in 
clusters from the branches until midwinter; berries rose colored. 

Berberia Vulgaris (European Berberry). — A fine shrub, blooming in May 
or June, with terminal drooping racemes of yellotv flowers, followed later 
by orange-3carlet, edible fruit. 

Furpte-leaved Berberry — A beautiful shrub with persistent violet purple 
folit^e; fine red berriee in pendulous clusters. Very ornamental. Forms 
a handsome hedge 

trpright Honeysuckle — Bed Tartarian. Beautiful pink and rose colored 
blossoms in June. White Tartarian. Flowers white; blooms in May and 
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Hydrangea paniculata f^ndiflora— (Large panicle — flowered Hydran- 
gea.) Recently introduced from Japan. A variety of great valne, per- 
fectly hardy, with large and abundant foliage, and immeoBe pyramidal 
panicles of white flowers, a foot or more in length, changing to pink, 
which appear in August and continue until frost. Most effective either 
singly or in groups, and a shrub of the greatest beauty and value; of all 
hardy flowering shrubs give me the beautiful hydrangea for permanent, 
showy effect. It commences flowering in July and continues until No- 
vember. The plants should be cut back every spring at least one-half of 
last season's growth. This is the finest flowering shrub for cemetery 
planting we know of. 

Syringa (Philadelphua. ) 

Qordonianus (Gordon's Syringa)— Flowers profuse; slightly fragrant; 
ten dayH later than other varieties. 

Garland (Coronarious.) The common popular shrub, with pure white, 
delicately perfumed flowers. 

Lonicera Tartarica (Tartarian Upright Honeysuckle.) A handsome, 
showy shrub, of spreading habit, with deep green foliage remaining until 
late; flowers of a delicate perfumed pink, produced in May in great pro- 
fusion. 

Snowball Tree — A well known favorite shrub, of large size, with globu- 
lar clusters of pure white sterile flowers the latter part of May. This is 
popular, and justly so, easily grown and attractive, near by or at a lonff 
distance. It remains long in blossom, like the Hydrangea, which it re> 
sembles somewhat. 

Purple Fringe, or Smoke Tree, should be in all collections too. TTnlike 
any other flowering shrubs, blossoms resemble a cloud of smoke. 

Bosea (Rose-colored Weigela). Perhaps the best known of all thv 
Weigelae. Of erect growth and compact form, with handsome rose coi- 
ned flowers in June. From China. 

Philadelphue or Muck Orange. Qrandiflora. A large growing shrub; 
flowers snow wbite; in great profusion, June to July. 

Philadelphus. (Flore Pleno.) A dwarf variety, with double cream col- 
ored flowers, 

SPIR^A ~ (UEADOW-BWEET.) 

The Spiraeas are all elegant, low shrubs of the easiest culture, and their 
blooming extends over a period of three months, 

S. Billardi (Billard's SpirEsa). Rose-colored. Blooms nearly all summer. 

S. Crenata. Dwarf in habit. Flowers dull white; free bloomer. June. 

S. Callosa (Fortune's Spiraea). Has large panicles of deep rosy blooms; 
grows freely and blooms nearly all summer; fine. 

8. Van Houttoi. Large white flowers; free blooming; hardy. A splen- 
did variety, 

Digitized by GOO^^IC 
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S. Thuabeigii (Tbuaberg'e Spiraea). Of dwarf habit and rounded, 
graceful form; branchee slender and somewhat drooping; foliage narrow 
and yellowish green; flowers small, white, appearing earlj in spring being 
the first Spirtea to flower. Esteemed on account of its neat, graceful habit. 
Forces well in winter. 

CLIMBING VINES. 

HontyguckUa — HalleEma (Hall's Japan Honeysuckle.) An almost ever- 
green honeysuckle of the greatest value, being entirely hardy, and of 
strong and vigorous growth. The flowers are exceedingly fragrant, of a 
pure while, changing to yellow, in oder much resembling a Cape Jasmine, 
and are]^roduced inprofusion from May to December. 

Monthly Fragrant. A fine, rapid growing variety; flowers large and 
very fragrant; color red and yellow; a constant bloomer. 

Scarlet Trumpet, A strong, rapid grower; blooms very freely the entire 
season; bright red, trumpet shaded flowers. 

.dmpetoiMis — Quinquefolia (American Ivy). A perfectly hardy climber, 
of rapid growth; fine covering for walls or unsightly objects. 

Yeitchii. A hardy climbing plant from Japan; it is a splendid plant for 
covering unsightly objects, as it clings to stone work, etc. , with the great- 
est tenacity. The foliage is a bright glossy green, shaded with purple, 
changing in the fall 1« the brightest tints of scarlet, crimson and orange. 

Dutchman's Pipe. A maguiScent hardy vine of rapid growth, with very 
large heart-shaped leaves, and brownish flowers, rejembling in shape a 
minature pipe; splendid for archways or verandas. 

AUBRICAN VABIETIBS. 

Clematis Coccinea — The Scarlet Clematis. This remarkably handsome 
climbing plant has proved to be one of the most desirable for any purpose 
where climbing plants are required. The plants is a herbaceous perennial 
the stem dying to the surface each winter (this is an advantage where an 
unobstructed view is required in winter). The vines attain the height of 
from 6 to 10 or 12 feet, beginning to flower in June and continuing 
until frost; single vines have from 20 to 30 flowers on eaoh, and frequently 
as many as ten vines will start frou one crown each season. The flowers 
are bell shaped; in color a rich, deep, coral scarlet, shining as if polished 
and lasting a long time when cut. Indeed, one of the most beautiful plants 
for festooning is to be found in the Clematis Coccinea, with its pecular 
shaded green and elegantly curved and varied foliage. If it never flowered 
it would be a handsome climbing vine. 

Flammula. A rapid growing vine; flowers small, white and very fra- 
grant; flne for cemetery decorations. 

Virginica (American White). A very rapid growing and hardy plant; 
seeds furnished with long, plumose, downy tufts; flowers small, white. 
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WESFINQ TREES. 

Willow (Laurel Leaved.) — A splendid ornameDtal Bmoll tree, with large 
gloesy Irfiurel leaves, whence its name. 

Willow (WiBconBinWeepiiig,)—A large tree with long drooping branchea, 
dmilar to the Babylonica, but much hardier. 

Birch (Cut-Leaved Weeping. )— Bey ond questioned one of the most elegant 
of all weeping or pendulous trees. Its tall, sleader, yet vigorousgrowth, 
graceful, drooping habit, silvery white bark and delicately cut foliage, 
presents a combination of attractive characteristics rarely met within a sin- 
gle tree. 

Elm (Fulva Pendula.) — Tfae most rapid growing of all Weeping Elmo. 
Large fine foliage. When grafted high on the common white or red 
elm. Boon makes a very handsome weeping tree. One of the finest trees 
for lawns. 

FOPULAB. 

PopuluB. Large Leaded Weeping. (Orandidentata) — A variety having 
when grafted standard high, long slender branches like corda, which 
droop very gracefully; foliage large, dark shining green and deeply ser- 
rated, 

UOUNTAIN ASH. 

Pyrua, Weeping (Aucuparia Pendula) — A beautiful tree with stag- 
gling, weeping branches; makes a fine tree for the lawn; suitable for cor- 
ering arbors. 
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REPORTS FROM LOCAL SOCIETIES. 



EAU CLAIRE HOBnCULTtfRAL ASSOCIATION, 

OrPICBRS. 

Fresideot — Peter S. Price, Bau Claire. 
Vice President — W. R. Culbertson, Eau Claire. 
Secretary — B. Elwell, Eau Clture. 
Treasurer — J. F. Case, Eau Claire. 



P. S. Price, Eau Claire. G. W. Lufkins. Eau Claire. 

W. R. Culbertson, Eau Claire. Alfred Soper, Eau Claire. 

J. F. Case, Eau Claire. Chafi. E. Burce, Eau Claire. 

Mrs. J. F. Case, Eau Claire. Mrs. Wesler Sherman, Eau Claire. 

Mrs. R. W. Culbertson, Eau Claire. M. W. Wlaner, Eau Claire. 

Mrs. R. Elwell, Eau Claire. Jacob Oarrett, Eau Claire. 

Mrs. L. 0. Stone, Eau Claire. F. E. Eeefe, Eau Claire. 

Chas. E. Eazen, Eau Claire. O. T. Remington, Amy, Dunn Co. 

R. Elwell, Eau Claire. Andrew Mohult, Eau Claire. 

L. G. Stone, Eau Claire. Z. B. StillwelL, Eau Claire. 

J. C. Barland, Ean Claire. Mrs. Z. B. Stillwell, Eau Claire. 
Mrs. Burroughs, Eau Claire. 



On Finance — M. W. Wignet, Frank Eeefe, Chas. E. Hazen. 
Fruits and Vegetables — A. P. Case, Alfred SopA, O. W. Lufkins. 

Observatiou — O. T. Remington, Jacob Oarrett, Chas. E. Burce. 

Floriculture — Mrs, W. Sherman, Mrs. Burroughs, Mrs. R. Elwell. 

On Eiperimenta — J. F. Case, Z. B. Stillwell, W. R. Culbertson. 

This association was organized on March 14, 1391, and holds a meeting^ 
on the second Saturday of each month. The place of meeting is in the 
court house at Eau Claire. 

At the meetings of July, August and Oeptember fine exhibits of straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries and gooseberries were made by Messrs. 
Price, Case, Culbertson and Stone. 

The crop of small fruits in this section the past season, was good, 
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although the diy hot we&ther in August iujured the blackberr; crop to 
flome extent. 

The varieties of fruits grown are, of strawberries, Sbarpleas, Capt. Jack, 
Crescent, Mammoth, Lida, Bidwell, Bubach No, 0, Eureka, Haverland. 

Of raspberries. Turner, Cuthbert, Philadelphia, Marlboro, Brandywine 
and Golden Queen. 

Of blackberriee. Ancient Briton, Snyder, Erie, Stone's Hardy and 
Taylor's Prolific. 

Of gooseberries. Smith, Downing, Transparent and Industry. 

Of currents, Fay's Prolific, White drape. Bed Dutch and Crandall's. 

Of the larger fruits none are gro wn in this section except the Transcend- 
ent Crab, and that is badly affected with the blight. 

The Association has started an experiment station for testing the value 
of new varieties of small fruits for this part of the state. These experi- 
ments will be conducted by a committee of three, elected for one, two and 
three yeara. The interest in our meetings is increasing, the attendance >• 
better and the outlook is bright for the future prosperity of our Associa- 
tion. 

R. Elwell, 

Secretarj/. 



BROWN COUNTY H. & A. SOCIETY. 

The secretary respectfully submits the following report of the transao- 
tions of the society for the year ending December 31, 1891; 



During the year the society has held eight regular monthly sessions for 
the transaction of its appropriate business at times and places as follows: 

Annual meeting January 8d, and legular mantbly meetings February 14, 
March 14 and April 35, at the Business Men's rooms, city of Green Bay; 
Elighth Annual Strawberry Festival on the premises of President J, H. 
Smith, Green Bay, June 27; monthly meetings, July 25, on the premises of 
Wniiam Finuegan, town of Sosvard; September Ss, at the residence of 
ThomaSjWishart, town of DePere, and October 3 1 , at the residence of Vice- 
President W. Harold Woodruff, town of AUouez. 

n. BUSINESS TRANSACTED, 

Annual reports of secretary and treasurer for 1890, rendered and ac- 
cepted. OfBcers elected for 1891. F. W. Bascher's stock in the Fair and 
Park Association purchased for $540. Delegate elected to annual session 
of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society at Madison. Report of dele- 
gate rendered and accepted. Resolutions adopted: 
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1. On Institute Work — Resolved, That the Brown County Horticul- 
tural and Agricultural Society heartily endoraes the Institute work now 
carried on by the Board of Regents of the State TJniveTSity and earnestly 
prays that said work may be encouraged and eustained by ample appro- 
priation of state funds for such purpoee. 

8. On Sugar Beet Industry — Resolved, That the senator and members 
of assembly representing the county of Brown in the legislature, are 
hereby requested by this society, to use all honorable means in theirpower 
to produce a sentiment among their associates favorable to the encourage- 
ment of the sugar beet industry. 

8. On Bulletin No. 2e — Resolved, That President Smith be instructed 
to order directly from the experiment department of the noirersity, a 
sufficient number of copies of Bulletin No. 36, on the sugar beet culture, 
to supply the members of the society, each with a copy, Six gentlemen 
were elected active members and two ladies honorary members of the so- 
ciety. C The usual routine work of regular meetings, including the social 
noon festival was also duly transacted. 

III. TOPICS DISCUSSED. 

The Future of Brown County H. & A. Society: What Shall be its Spec- 
ial Object, and Course of Action ?— The Project of Uniting the Work and 
Interest of the H. & A. Society with those of the Fair and Park Associa- 
tion. — The Organization of a Company and Building of a Factory for the 
Manufacture of Pickles,— The Farmers' Instituteat DePere in March, and 
Farmers' Institutes in General. — The Value and Cultivation of Rye Crops. — 
The Importance and Practicability of Fruit Growing as a Business In- 
dustry and the Organization of Social Working Societies for the Creation 
of such an Industry. — The Construction and use of Movable Wire Fences. — 
New Crops for Brown County Farmers, — Flax, Sugar Beets, Pickles. — 
Droughts. — What Measures Protective and Remedial can Farmers Benefi- 
cially Employ in Times of Drought.— Artificial Irregation by Conduits and 
Artesian Wells. — Benefits of Cultivation in a Dry Season. — Best Way to 
Grow a Profitable Cropof Potatoes.— The Function of Sandin the Growth 
of Plants. — Protection, Provision andjProvender for our Domestic Animals, 
Biped and Quadrupeds, During the Winter Season. 

Original EsBays and Selected Readings have been prepared and offered by 
lady members as follows: — Original: "Give the Children a Chancei" "Es- 
sentials of comfortable and wholesome farm homes;" — Selections from 
Ghas. Dudley Warner's, A S ummer in a Garden; '' from the Farmer'i Be- 
view on "The Atavism of Plants;" and from the Weekly Wiaeonsin, a 
piece entitled "Kind Words." 

Under the present heading may also be mentioned the History of John U, 
Smith's Garden, by the owner; Extemporaneous eddiesees by several visit- 
ing gentlemen; and various other interesting offerings of Horticullurol 
bearing. 
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IT. MEMBEESHIP. 

Six Dew active and two resident honorarj members have been admitted 
to the Society during the jear. Also two active and two resident honorary 
members have been removed by death; thus making our present working 
membership, embracing the three classes, life, annual active and resident 
honorary, to consist as near ss can now be ascertained, of 65 male and 40 
female members. 

OFFICBRS. 

The officers elected for ensuing year are: 
President, J. M. Smith. 
Vice-President. W. Harold Woodruff. 
Secretary, Werden Reynolds. 
Treasurer, Fred B. Warren. 

TI. B00K3, SEEDS, STC. 

A small invoice of seeds has been received from the agricultural depart- 
ment of the government, the past year, and distributed among the mem- 

Twenty-flve copies of the annual report of the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society have recently come into the hands of the secretary, and 
are now here for distribution to those entitled to them under the provisions 
of Rule IV of the by- laws. The report is one of the most readable and in- 
structive yet published by the state society. 



Four highly respected and worthy members of the Society have, by dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence, been removed from our companionship 
during the year for which this report is rendered, two of the clasa desig- 
nated as active, and two from that reported as resident honorary. 

l.QThomas Bennett died March 3^, 1891, aged 78 years, 3 months and 
24 days. He was one of the original ten gentlemen who constituted the 
society at it its institution, January 30, 1874, and retained his membership 
till the close of his life. He was, therefore, a member for 17 years, 3 
months and 1 day. He was elected treasurer at the first meeting, and held 
the office till February, 1878, when he was succeeded by Eklson Sherwood. 
In February, 1879, he was re-elected to the same office and held it till suo- 
ceeded by Wilhem Pamperim, January 8, 1881. The meeting at his house 
oa the date of his reelection to the office of treasurer was one of the best 
attended and most interesting of all ever held by the Society. The records 
of the Society furnish a large number of excellent and instructive papers 
prepared and read by Mr. Bennett at the regular monthly meetings. 
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2. Rufua B. Kellogg died September 24, 1891, aged 54 jeaxi, 5 months 
and 9 days. He became a member December 30, 18T9, and held honorable 
standing in the Society till his decease, a period of 11 years, 9 months and 

3. Alanson F. Lyon was duly elected an honorary member on the 11th 
of December, 1878 and died October Sth, 1891, age ninety-three years, tliree 
months and nineteen days, having retained his membership twelve years, 
ten months and fifteen days. For several years past it has not been 
poBusible for him on account of his great age to attend the meetings of 
the society. 

4. Rev. J. O. Henshal was duly elected an honorary miember Ai:^ust 25, 
1882, and died November 6, 1891, aged eighty-two years, eleven months 
and twenty-eight days. He was highly esteemed by the members of the 
society and untU within about two years was frequently present at its 
meetings through the courtesy of PYeeident Smith. 

This completes a list of seventeen gentlemen who have deceased while 
holding membership in the society; or if one other, who terminated his 
membership by withdrawal a year or two before his death be included, the 
whole number would be eighteen, an avert^e of just one death annually 
during tiie entire existence of the society. 



vm. CONCLDSIOS. 

When two full decades of the benefi-oent work of the Brown county H. 
& A. society shall have been fulfilled, which will occur in two years from 
the present date, it is to be hoped that some constant and competent ob- 
server will prepare for copy into its record book a portrayal in truthful and 
exhaustive contrast of the aspect and condition, horticultural and agricul- 
tural of Brown county at the close of the years 1873 and 1893; and thus lay 
before the farmers and the inhabitants generally, a clear and manifest ez- 
poBition of the vast and invaluable benefits rendered them through the 
agency of the voluntary organization which began its life and it labors on 
the 30th day of January, 1874. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Wbkdkn Reynolds, 



Green Bay, January 2, 1 
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SAUK COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The ofiScers elected for the year eading December U, 1893, are: 
President— Wm. TctAe. 
■Vioe-Preeident — F. Johnson, 
Secretary — A. Clarke Tuttle. 
Treasurer— Mrs. B. G. Marriott. 

It was voted to bold a wild flower show in early Bpring— a meeting in 
June, one in August and a Chryganthenium show in November. 

A. Clabk Tuttle, 

Secretary- 



FREEMONT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Our society is Btill in existence. We have about twenty members, the 
most of whom take an interest in our meetings, and seek the annual re- 
ports. We have two regular meetings in the year — one in June and the 
meeting for electing our ofBcers in January. 

In Strawberries — the Crescent, Wilson. Captain Jack, and Sbarpless, 
are still the favorites of our members, and I don't know but I might add, 
the only favorites. 

But few blackberries or raspberries are raised, although both might be if 
our people would try. 

Our present oflScera are: 

President— C. F. Eaton. 

Vice-President — Paul Scheisser. 

Secretary — J. Wakefield. 

Treasurer — Jacob Steiger. 

Executive committee — W, A. Springer, Robert Callander, G. W. 
Holmes. 

Delegate to State Society — J. Wakefield. 

Our fruit trees at this date, April 1st, promise well, 

J. Wakefield, 

Seerefory. 



EAST FREEDOM HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This society has twenty-six members, and as there is one member from 
each family, one copy of the State Transactions goes into each home. 

In the Spring of 1890 an experiment was made by all members of the so- 
ciety; each one set out seventy-five Warfleld strawberry plants. The 
plants were furnished free to the members by the society. Wilson, Sharp- 
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lesB, Jessie, Captain Jack and Cumberland were used for fertilizers. Al l 
beds of berries did well that were fertilized bj any of the above named va- 
rietiea. Four of the members believiiig fertilizers were not necessarj did 
not set anj, conseqaentlj failed to get any fruit. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year; 

Freaident — Herman Toll. 

Secretary— Ghaa. Hirschinger. 

Treasurer — Geo. Armbeacter. 



B3LBOUEN HORTICULTURAL AND IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting was held December 18, 1691, and the following offi- 
cers were elected: 

President— A. Chamberlain. 

Vice-Preeident — Qeo. Campbell. 

Secretary — Lillian Chanter. 

Treasurer — Theron Boret. 

The society has rented a suitable hall and intends to have a library and 
and other facilities for the study of horticulture and its Qtaoy branches. 
Ueetinga will be held bi-monthly, and we hope, with the aesietauceof good 
essays and recitations, to command a good attendance. We also hope 
Bome trial KTound for the cultivation of trees and plants. 

LtLUAN Chanter, 

Secretary. 



LA FAYETTE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Our membership has increased, daring the year, to twenty-eight. We 
think we have aroused considerable interest and are in bopee of being use- 
ful in the future. The following officers were re-elected: 

President, Warren Gray, Darlington. 

Secretary, Uilford Jenka, Darlington. 

Treasurer, John Rogers, Darlington. 

We have held two meetings of the Society since organization, which 
were fairly well attended and we seemed in a fair way to prosperity as a 
society, but bad weather and worse roads at the time we should have held 
meetings have kept us from making much progress; however, we have 
aroused some interest as evidenced by the fact that certain agents from 
nurseries say qpite a number have inquired of them about the workings of 
the Society and expressed an intention of becoming members and attend- 
ing the meetings of the Society, so we are in hopes of lieing useful in time; 
the list of officers remains unchanged. 

MmOBD JBKKS, 

SecretoTj/. 
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GRAND CHUTE HORTICDLTaRAL SOCIETY. 

The past year has been one of great disaster to fruit in this immediate, 
localitj. A severe hailstorm on the 13th of Julf destrofed nearly all the 
apples and greatly injured grapes.' raspberries and blackberries; but our 
members are not discouraged. There is an increasing interest in horticul- 
ture, fruit gardeas are iacreasing in size, and improvements have been 
made in the adornment of many homes with vines and flowers. 

Besides the few rej^lar meetings of the year, the most important work 
done by the society was the observance of arbor day by planting trees and 
vines and flowers in the school grounds. 

On that day parents and children met at the school-bouse with trees and 
plants, some of them purchased, others taken from home gardens, and 
after listening to recitations and singing by the children and appropriate 
remarks by the parents, all partook of a picnic dinner, after which the 
trees, shrubi and flowers were planted, all present assisting in the work, 
which was done so successfully that District No. 4, town of Qiand Chute, 
was awarded the Uutagamie County prize, offered " by friends of educa- 
tion " for the greatest improvement in the decoration of school-houses and 
grounds with trees and flowers. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of U. B. Johnson, Presi- 
dent; Mrs, C. E, Bushnell, Secretary; A. A. Winslow, Treasurer. M. B. 
Johnson was chosen delegate to the winter meeting. 

Mrs. D. Hdhtlbt, 

Secretary. 



JANESVILLE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

But little has been done by this society the past year. It was intended 
to hold a fall or winter meeting at Janesville, but as many of the members 
were interested in the Rock county agricultural society and made exhibits 
at the fair, the winter meeting'was dropped. 

Members of onr society captured most of the prizes in the fruit depart- 
ment at the Rock county fair, as well as taking quite a number at the state 

At the annual meeting held January 4tb, Messrs. Geo. J. Kellogg and 
E. B. Heimetreet were elected delegates to the meeting of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, at Madison; Mr. Kellogg being delegated to present a 
paper at that time. 

The officers of the society for 189S are: 

Preeident— Geo. J. Kellogg. 

Treasurer — J. B. Whiting. 

Secretary — E. B. Heimstreet. 
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"WAUPACA HORTICITLTUBAL SOCIETY AND IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

This eocietj etill has ad existence, though I am uoable to report much 
progreee during the jear. Last ^riog the society made en effort to pur- 
chase and improve a plat of ground to be used as a park. A beautifal lo- 
cation was selected embracing about eight acres of land. Two meetings 
were held on the park grounds and tome work done by way of improve- 
ments. Id consequence of the severe drouth further improvements were 
postponed until another year, 

The society numbers about fifty members, many being actually engaged 
in horticultural pursuits. Three meetings were held during the year, which 
were ^oth instructive and proBtable. 

The following officers are to serve for the coming year: 

President — W. H. Holmes. 

Secretary— F. Rich. 

Treasurer — Mrs. A. D. Barnes. 

F, Rich, 
Secretary. 



WAUPACA COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of our society was held December S3, 1891. The 
following officers were elected: 
President — G. W. Taggart. 
Vice-President — F. Masters. 
Secretary — F. A. Harden. 
Treasurer — Albert Smith. 

Executive Committee — A. Balsley, P. Waterson, E. Wrightman. 
Delegates to State Society — Wm. Springer, F. A. Harden. 

F. A. Harden, 

Sfcretaru. 
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BELLEVILLE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This society was organized bj M. A. Thayer, March 8, 1893, with a mem- 
bership of 38. 

The following ofBcerswere elected for the ensuing year: 

Mrs. Mary J. Caldwell, president. 

Hrs. Art Silver, vice-president, 

Mra. J. H. Gould, becretary. 

Mrs. S. D. Kirkpatrick, treasurer. 

Executive committee — Jas. Sullivan, Hrs. W. S. Wheelwright, John 
Qillet. 



John Fritz, Montrose, Wis. Mrs, W. S. Wheelwright. 

Jas. Sullivan. W. T. Williams. 

Jas. H. Ooiild. Mrs. S. Slater. 

John A. Ross. Jas. Greenwood. 

Z. A. Ross. W. S. Ross. 

Chas. McClelland. C. C. Pease. 

Edward Mass. D. S. Smith. 

Wm. Crocker, Montrose, Wis. Art Silver, Dayton, Wis. 

a. D. Eirkpatrick. Frank White, Dayton, Wis. 

Thos. Best. C. E. Brooks, Dayton, Wis. 

John Gillett. J. W. Dewitt. 

Fred Luchsinger. Robt. Richards. 

M. F. Roes. W. N. Caldwell. 

Mrs. Mary J. Caldwell. D. L. Lawrence. 

Mes. J. H. GODLD, 



WAUKESHA CODNTT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Wauktsha county horticultural society held do meetings during the 
year 1881. 
The officers for 1892 are: 
Preaident—A. Cook, Waukesha. 
Vice-President — A. U. B. Dez, Pewaukee. 
Treasurer— A. I. Oale, Waukeeha. 
Secretary— Isaac Gale, Waukesha. 

Executive committee — O. P. VeSet, O. T. Clinton and S. Eales. 
Annual meeting adjourned subject to the call of the president. 

Isaac Gale, 
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SPARTA HORTICtTLTURAL SOCIETY AND IMPROVEMENT A8SO- 
^^ CIATION. 

The past h&s been tbe most prosperous year since the orgamzation of this 
Bociety. We have a large and active membership. 

The large crop of 1801 has 'given the small fruit industry a great im- 
petus here, hud no doubt the acreage of 1893 will l>e increased over any 
previons year. 

The annual meeting was held at tbe Armory January 26th, the second 
day^of the farmers' institute; it was an all day meeting, with banquet at 
1 F. U. The attendance was large and many interesting papers were read. 

Tbe following otBcers were elected for the ensuing year: 

M. A. Thayer, President. 

0«o. Eancbett, Vice-Pieeident. 

W. H. EaDobett, Secretary, 

C. E. Eanchett, Treasurer. 

Executive committee— Z. E. Jewett, L. 8. Fisher, Mrs. J, J. French 
Mrs. M. A. Thayer, Mrs. T. O. Gould, Mrs. Arthur Jewett. 

h. S. PiSHEB, 

Secretary, 



LODI HORTlCULTtfRAL AND IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 

LoDi, Wis., March 37, 1893, 
B. S. EoziE, Secretary: 

At the close oF the Farmers' Institute, held February 26, M. A. Thayer 
organized a society here to be known as the Horticultural and Improve- 
ment Society of Lodi. Temporary officers were elected, and adjourned to 
meet Saturday, March 26, when the following officers were elected for tbe 
year 1893: 

C. L. Pearson, President, Lodi. 

J. A. Parr, Vice-President. 

Mrs. James Richmond, Secretary. 

Albert Lovering, Treasurer. 

Our membership is now about thirty. Many of us are enthusiastic hor- 
ticultural students, and we intend to " pump " our more learned brothers 
in hortioulture and learn from their experience. Package of books 
received. 

C. L. Pearson, 

President. 
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amherst horticultural and agricultural association. 

The oiiicera &re the eame for 1893 aa for 1891, and the membership about 
the same. There hae not beeo the interest that the cause demands for a 
year past. We hope for a better showing for the year to come. S. N. Bus- 
well represented the SMOciation at Eilboum City at the summer meetiDg, 
and J. H. Felch was sent as delegate to the annual session of the state 
society. Officers for the jear 18B2 are: 

Q, W. Thompaon, Preaident. 

A. J. Smith, Vice.Preeident. 

J. H. Felch, Secretary. 

S. N. Buswell, Treasurer. 

E. Graves, CorrespondiuK Secretary. 

J. H. Felch, 

Secretary. 



RIPON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The same officers of this society continue for another year. Our mem- 
berehip hae increased to forty-five. 
President — L. G. Kellogg. 
Vice-President— Mrs. L. K. Hood. 
Secretary — A. 8. Crocker. 
Treasurer— E. Woodruff. 

A. S. CbOOEBB, 

Secretary. 



EVANSVILLE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AND IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

At the annual meeting of this society the following officers were elected 
to serve one year or until their succeesors were ohoaen; 
Prof. J. Emory Coleman, President. 
Mrs. J. R. West, Vice-President. 
W. HcFarlane, Secretary. 
Mrs. A. M. Barnes, Treasurer. 

B. S. Hozie, E. Blakely and Mrs. Vie H. Campbell, Executive Committee. 
W. McFablans, 

Secretary, 
la— H. 
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SOUTH WAYNE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AND IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

I would report about aiitj members in this society. 

S. W. Usher, President. 

S. M. Briggs, Vice-Preeideat. 

F. K Pease, Secretary. 

Mrs. L. M. Heindel, Treasurer. 

F. B. Pkask, 
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REPORT OF a. CHURCH, WALWORTH, WIS. 

I have B, few barrels of F&meuse now (February) that are well preeerr^d 
and luscious to eat. I raised a fair crop o( grapes, cberries. gooseberriee, 
currants, blackberries, red and black raspberries and strawberriee, and I 
know thej can all be aucceesfully grown in thia section of the country. 

Peaches, plums and pears are quite uncertain with me. 



REPORT OF GEO. C. HILL, ROSENDALB. 

In consequence of the excessive drought of the past season, our vege- 
table and fruit ttardens came the nearest to being a failure, we have known 
for years. Seeds would not germinate unless artificially watered. Cur- 
rants, gooeeberries, raspberries and grapea were a fair crop. Strawberriea 
and blackberries came to naught. I was told by one of the most extensive 
blackberry growers of Ripon, that his estinial«d loss of blackberries was 
700 bushels, dried up on the bushes. 

Part of our orchard seeded to clover produced small, poor Savored 
applee. Some Duchess standing in cultivation, bore fine fruit. 
The apple curculio is on the increase, already doing much injury. 
A leaf -blight came on the De Soto and some other varieties of plums. 
Nearly all the cherry trees were defoliated by slugs. It looks now as if 
we shall have todeclare war or be drawn from the field. It is a part of the 
mission of this society to tell us what weapons we should use in this war- 
Fellow members of the Wiscoosia Horticultural Society, there is plenty 
of work on hand. Evidently the time has not yet come to disband or rest 
from our labors. Besides the problems of climate, soil, varieties, insects 
and fungi, there is a lack of interest in hortiouture among farmers that is 
surprising. Let me tell of a few things I saw, and some that 1 did not see, 
during a 75 mile ride last autumn, through one of the finest sections of the 
state. There were appearances of wealth and prosperity. Fine dwellings 
and great barns were the rule. We passed M5 farm residences where a 
fair view was bad of the surroundings. A few old apple trees remain on 
most farms. A good many young fruit trees were planted, but generally 
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had an appearance of being crtarved aod neglected. About one place in 
ten did not show the least sign of a garden. Nine-tenthe had a cabbage 
patch; so much to be thanitful for. One in twenty showed an asparagus 
bed; doubtless dandelions were preferred. One in twenty-five tried to have 
agood garden; pitj on the other twenty -four. Four in the whole lot had 
currant bushes, tn^ice as many had red raspberries, one had blaokbenies, 
thirteen had grape vines, one had a first-clase garden for both vegetables 
and small fruits, except that it was not property cared for. Not a single 
place bad a garden kept in the condition and containing the varieties of 
fruits and vegetables which the market garden grows for the city custom- 
ers. Evidently there is work for a 



REPORT OF WARREN GRAY, DARLINGTON, WIS. 

We have to report another season of severe drouths in southwestern 
Wisconsin. The spring opened cold and dry, continuing so until May 22[id , 
greatly damaging newly set small fruit plants, there being not moisture 
enough in the soil to keep them alive during the loDg hot days and cold 
nights. 

On May 22nd we hod one inch of rain and again on the 25th, but the sub- 
soil being so very dry its effects were not lasting. On the 37th of May we 
had a severe frost with wind from northeast, damaging strawberries 
greatly and destroying many apples. I had about twenty young Duchess 
trees well Dlled with appLes the size of buck-shot, all of which were killed, 
whUe willow twigs, which were on somewhat higher ground and were 
more backward, escaped without injury. 

Our strawberries were so badly frozen they were almost a failure, while 
a neighbor whose plantation was somewhat protected from the northeast 
wind had a good crop. On June 3nd we were visited by a severe rain and 
hail storm, accompanied with heavy wind. About two inches of water 
fell in halC an hour. From that time we had occasional showers until 
July 18th, and no more to speak of until September SiSth — forty days 
without. Fii'st frost to do damage October 16th. We had sufficient rain 
during the late autumn to wet the soil one aud one-half feet, leaving us in 
good shape for the winter. 

Strawberries were a good crop where the frost did not harm them, but 
many crops were destroyed. Easpberrles and blackberries a good half crop. 
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Hf horticultural observations in this locality, have not been as thorough 
ae t intended to niake them. I briefly report aa follows: 

The apple crop of the past year was nearly a failure in Waukesha oounty, 
caused apparently by the blighting wind of June 4, 1890, which killed a 
great part of the new growth of wood of that yew, particularly upon the 
younger trees of rapid growth. Trees protected from the eflTects of the 
above mentioned storm, produced good crops of fruit of unusual good 
quality. 

But few apples are grown in this vicinity for home use, and none for 
market. 

Where strawberries, raspberries, currants and blackberries were properly 
mulched and otherwise well cared for, good cropa of fruit were produced. 

Cherries were a large crop and of good quality. Blackberry canes left 
without any winter protection came through the past winter in fine cod- 
dition. 

Orapea produced an unusually fine crop, free from any mildew or other 
injurious inSuencee. 

Not one farmer in twenty in this vicinity raises all the family needs of 
the fruits usually grown in this stt^e. 

The farmers of this locality as a rule do not have creditable fruit and 
vegetable gardens. 

There is an increasing interest shown iit the cultivation of small fruits 
fur family use and the general market. 

Grapes are a success hnre where properly planted and cared foe. 



REPORT BY FRED A. HARDEN, WEYADWEGA. 

The winter of 18B0 and '91 were both favorable to trees and small fruiL 
The spring and summer of 1891 can be put down as a season of drouth, 
from April 14 to June 16 — 04 days — there was not enough rain to wet the 
ground to the depth of one-quarter of an inch. 

The last of June and the first of July had small amount of rain. 

The last of July, August and part of September was without rain and 
□early everything burned up. There was not a half a crop of anything 
grown. There is a large variety of both the Standard and seedling apples* 
Duchess, Tetofsky, Fameuse, Hass, Wealthy, Wolf River, has done well 
here. We have 300 to 400 Seedlings, and many are very promising. The 
Alden, Jenny, Rose, Weyauwega, Waupaca and President Smith are a fe 
of prominence. 
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strawberries— Wilson and Crescent still take the lead as a market berrj. 

Bed raspberries — Uorlboro and Cuthbert ataad Qrst. 

Black raspberries — Ohio and Qregg are the moat oultivated. 

Currants — Red Dutch, White Gtrape, Cherry and Victoria. 

Grapes — Worden, Moore's Early, Lady, Concord, Agawam and several 
others take the first place. 

The yield of froit was very light, about one-quarter of a crop in most 
oases was gathered. 



Apples 18.00 per bbL 

Strawberries. 12} per qt. 

Red and black raspberries, blackberries, cherries and 
lOcenta per quart. There are several parties commencing 
fruit for market, but small quantities as yet. 



REPORT OF M. GIBBOKS, BERLIN, WIS. 

The last wiiit«r was a favorable one in regard txt pleasant and desirable 
weather, and fruit of all kinds gave prospect of a bountiful crop for 1891. 

In regard to the strawberry crop the excessive drouth of May and June 
caused a very light crop, with some growers, owing to location of land, 
almost a total failure, particularly the old bed. Many varieties have been 
tried here, but we find the Wilson the standard for all purposes. The Jes- 
sie is oE delicious flavor but a scanty producer. 

The drouth also effected the red and black raspberries, not yielding half 
a crop, and, owing to weak canes, very poor prospects for 1S03. 

Blackberries in blossom gave promise for a heavy crop, but turned out 
nearly a failure excepting amongst growers who had them heavily mulched, 
which saved the fruit as well as increasing growth of canes for 1893. 

Apples a failure in quantity and quality. 

Grapes quite a good crop in qoantity, and quality excellent. The unusual 
warm weather of September ripening them finely. Qood prospects for an 
extra crop the coming season. 

Thus far we have had a mUd and delightful winter. 

Small fruits increasing in acreage in this vicinity, and likely to do so on 
account of a cannery being started here. 
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REPORT OF MRS. MARY HARTLEY, ONOLASKA. 

The past season has been one of the most favorable ever known in this 
part of the county for all kinds of fruit. Wherever there was an apple 
tree alive it bore fruit abundantl}'. The apples in this conaty are most all 
fall apples, a winter apple is the exception. There is very little done as 
regards setting out apple treee, but small fruits are being planted more 
every year, especially Btrawberries and gnnpes. The grape crop waa very 
large and prices low, but it is not the home grown crop that ruakee low prices, 
but the quantities that are shipped in. It is the same with all kinds of fruit, 
it is shipped in aiich large quantities from the south that the price is down 
before the home grown gets in the market. 

Gooseberries and currants are au exception; it is seldom there is enough 
of them rftiBed or shipped in to supply the demand, and I think there will 
be quite an increase lu the setting out of those two fruits the coming 
spring. All small fruits can be grown here abundantly with ordinary care 
bat not half the farmers grow enough for their own use, but I think that 
more are doing so every year. 

The Worden g:rape. seems to be the beat of the dark grapes that ie grown 
here, and commands the best price; the Delaware, the smallest yielder, but 
in demand. This report is very inadequate, as I really am not well enough 
posted to give a thorough report. 



GREEN BAY DISTRICT. 

Mr. President, and Meniberi of the Wiacomin Horticultural Society. — 
The season of 1891 has been, and probably will long be remembered as one 
of almost uniuterruptod drouth from early spring until late in the fall. 
- The result of this was that the strawberry, raspberry, blackberry and cur- 
rant oropB were far below the average, except where irrigated. 

This, the most of our growers are unprepared for. The final result was 
that but little money was made upon the small fruits of our district last 

The apple crop proved better than was anticipated, and was possibly half 
■of an average crop. We have had but little winter killing of orchards for 
a few years past. 

In all of the small fruits, many varieties of grapes included, it is doubt. 
(ul whether, when given fairly good winter protection, any portion of the 
state, ot the northwesE, will excel northeaBt«rn Wisconsin in growing 
a mall fruits. 

J. M. Smith. 
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EEPOET OF D. C. CONVERSE, FQRT ATKINSON, WIS. 

Following the open winter of 1890-91 came one of the most uausnal 
sprisKB on record. For a few days after the frost came out work pro- 
ceeded in the usual way, with f^ood weather for digging and setting plants. 
Then followed about a weeh of auch extremely warm weather aa to bring 
out full foliage before one-half the nursery stock of our section had been 
delivered and planted. 

Suddenly the weather turned cold, with heavy, dry winda which re- 
tarded planting and caused fear amoi^ the planters that stock set then 
would be a total loss. 

The strawberry crop was considerably shortened by late froats; the old 
beda having probably one-half of all blossoms killed. Although the main 
crop was fairly good, it was very mncb shortened by the dry weather ac- 
companied by hot winds. Prices ranged at from sis to ten cents, and the 
crop aa a whole waa quite eatisfactory. 

The raspberry crop was good and brought from nine to twelve and oue- 
half cents per quart. 

Ou account of the extremely dry weather of 1800, the blackberry canes 
were unusually light, but they matured a fair crop of berries which sold 
at from eight to ten cents per quart. 

Some patches of blackberries that had ao winter protection turned out 
fully as good, if not better, than those protected. 

Qrapea on high land not affected with frost turned out a finecrop. Other 
Tineyarda, not located as favorably, were killed back two and even three 
times. The only wonder is that the vines could revive at all. They man- 
aged to rally and produce a fair crop of grapes. The quality was unusu- 
ally fine owing to our long, warm fall. 

The apple crop was very tight in our locality, while more oherriea were 
marketed than for several years. 

What a promiae of fruit waa made by the plum treea; we noticed a 
clump of twelve or fifteen De Sota and Forest Qarden trees, that were lit- 
erally a white mass of bloaeoma. Soon after the fruit had aet, there came 
a second crop, not of blosaome, but of green lice, completely covering leaf 
and branch. Not having a force pump or sprayer at hand, the question 
arose as to how to get rid of the lice. Supposing that kerosene, in ,a 
homeopathic way, waa the proper remedy, and realizing that something 
must be done at once; application was made in an allopathic way. After 
jarring the lice off, rags soaked in pure kerosene were tied around the trees 
and the experimenter watched for the next move. The lice immediately 
started for the tree-tops, stopped and held council dq the rags, then with 
the war-cry of Excelsior went at their deadly work. 

Results — The lice survived and all but three or four trees died. What 
killed the trees ? Can we battle the louse and curculio ao as to grow plumi 
Bucoeaafully? If so, bow? 
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After picking atrawberries, beds no longer to be kept for fruiting were 
plowed and planted -to Yankee corn and with very satisfactorj results, as a 
fine crop of fodder was railed and the ground prettj well subdued. The 
beds to be kept were mowed, cleaned of tlie thickest of the mulch and then 
baraed and plowed out. The work of hoeing was reduced at least fif tj 
per cent, b; the above method. 

Notwithstanding the drawbacks attending the fruit busiuess the past 
year, it has been fairly profitable, and although the new strawberry beda 
are pretty light, we think the prospects for fruit growers are bright for 



Convention adjourned Friday morning, February 5, 1893. 



B. S. HOXIE, 

Secretary, 
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SECRETARY'S PORTFOLIO. 



Articles selected and contributed. 



REPORT OF TRIAL STATION WORK. 

By E. 8. GoFF, 

HorHmUturist to Wiaeowtin Agricuiturat Experiment Station. 

The foUowiuK report ie mainly condeneed from the reports of the man- 
agem of the three trial stations, viz ; A. L. Hatch of Ithaca, M. A. Thayer 
of Sparta and Fred A. Hardin of Weyauwega. 

The varieties that failed in the seaaon of 1890 were replanted in the 
spring of 1891, so far as the trees and plants could be aecured. In addition 
twenty-flTe plants of each variety of strawberriee set in 1890, were 
planted out in a new bed in order to give the sorta a more thorough triaL 
The following variedee were planted out last spring (1891), for the first 
time. With a few exceptions, two trees were planted of the apple, plum 
and oherry, four or six planta of the raspberry and twelve of the straw- 
berry. 

Varietiea planted in the spring of 1891 at the trial stations of the Wis- 
oonein State Horticultural Society. 



From nhom obtained. 
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Iowa Arc'I College. 
Iowa Agc'l Ooll^co. 
laws AKc'l College. 
Iowa Ago"l College, 
lona Agc'l College. 
Iowa Agc'l College. 
Iowa Agc'l CtJlefio. 
Iowa Agc'l College. 
Iowa Agc'l Oolite. 
Iowa Axc'l College. 
Iowa Agc'l Colle^. 
Iowa Agc'l Col legs. 
Iowa Agc'l CoUege. 
Iowa Agc'l College. 
Iowa A>g'1 College. 
Iowa Agc'l CoUege. 
Iowa Agc'l College. 
Iowa Agc'l College. 
Iowa Ago'l College. 



Car. R«douakl { Iowa Agc'l College. 

Lon, AlbertU Iowa Agc'l CoUege. 

Lon. elegam | Iowa Agc'l CoUege. 

Lon. gracUig. Iowa Age I College. 

... .... ., Iowa Ago'l Collage, 

Rosa Rugosa | Iowa Agc'l CoUege. 



Parker Earle... 



MoUDtHolyoke .. 
Parker Earle 



Bhaster'a Oem .. 



'D.&D."t .... 
^oTernor Hoard 
JreatPaclflc... 



J. A, Dobblaa.* 
Wia. EzDtSlatliHi.* 
Oeo. J. KelloKgAElai 
K. E. Freeborn.* 



Geo. J. Kellogg &Bai 
Geo. J. Kellogg A Boi 
Join C. Eramer. 
WU. Exp't StaltOD.* 



* No bill rendered to the Society. 



The attempt waa made to Iiave the varietieR in the three trial Btations ex- 
actly the same but aa appears from the above table the attempt baa not 
been Bucceaaful. Some of our donors have predjudioes that prevent them 
From being equally generous to the 'different atations. But the chief 
cauae of the irregularity in plantings came through Prof. Budd's entire 
diaregardottheorderaentbim. OnFeb. 11th, 1891,I:aBked Prof. Budd by let- 
ter to furnish ' ' six trees each of your ten moel promisiog late keeping Rna- 
aian applee and four to six of your best plnms and cherriea for our trial sta- 
tions." ThK order contemplated two threes each of ten varietiea of the most 
promising Russian apples and of four to six of the best plums and cherries 
to each of the three trial stations. How well this order was obeyed appeon 
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from the preceding table. It would seem that he seat what he chanced 
to have left, or what waa meet convenient. The trees would have been re- 
turned to Prof. Budd had I been aware of the manner in which he had fil- 
led the order before they had been planted. 

A email exhibit of strawberries from the different trial stations waa 
made at the summer meetinj; at KObourn Citj, While these samples did 
not compare favorably in appearance with those of the professional exhibits, 
they served aa encouraging reminders that our work is already bearing 
fruit. 

The following condensed notee are appended from the reports of the in- 
dividual stations'. 

FROM A. L. HATCH OP rrHiCA — NOTBS ON SMALL FRUITS. 

Stratvberries. Warfleld No, I (Sandoval). Fruit darkred with a finegloaa, 
flesh dark red, solid, sprightly, of good flavor; seeda green, red or golden, 
exserted; size good but not largest; calyx green changing to brown, recurv- 
ing, giving the picked fruit a ragged look; considerable neck on the berries 
and the hull parts too easily from the fruit. This variety is very prolific of 
plants. Flowers imperfect. 

Cumberland. Flowera perfect; fruit round, light red with pinkish-white 
flesh, often hollow; calyx greeniah brown, lies closely to the fruit but parts 
from it too easily; seeds blown and few. 

Crawford. Flowers perfect; one third as prolific of plants as Warfleld 
No. 1 but more robust; fruit firm, juicy, pink-fieshed, melting, good; 
calyx brown or green, double spreading. 

Yale. Flowers perfect; fruit dark and solid, fleah apicy, flavor fair; 
seeds very abundant, green, exserted; plant very robust; fruit ripens 
very late. 

Eureka. Flowers imperfect; almost as prolific of plants aa Warfleld 
No. 1; fruit very irregular, light red, seeds golden, exserted, fiesh light 
red, juioy, solid, of fair quality; calyx slightly spreading, green. 

Great Pacific. Flowers imperfect; a very rank grower; fruit full red, 
with golden inserts seeds; calyx green, adherent; fiesh red, juicy, good; 
fruit irr^n>lar, round-conical. 

Thompson's No. 0. Only moderately good; flowers perfect. 

Thompson's No. 9. Flowers imperfect; plant fairly robust, productive; 
fruit medium, dark red; flesh pink and firm, of very good quality; seeds 
golden; calyx lai^, recurved on neck. 

Tippecanoe, Viola and Thompeon's No. 1, have perfect flowera; Thomp- 
son's No. 8 and 13 have imperfect flowers. Owing to extreme drouth, no 
definite concluaiona can be given of the first fruiting of these varieties. 

Raspberries. Palmer. This variety gave a fine crop (ten quarts) on the 
six one year old plants; fruit glossy black without blooni, of medium size; 
canes thickly aet with briers, forming young plants readUy. As an early 
black-oap, this is very promising. 
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Winona and American Everbearing each bore a moderate crop of good 
sized berries with a too heavy gray bloom. 

Ada had too much bloom. 

Progress is a small early black-cap that gave a fair crop of fruit, and 
plenty of young tip plants. 

Muskingum bore a few berries of the purple type. Aa the hueh roots 
from the tips, this might be calied a red or purple cap. 

Child's " Japan Wineberry " made a beautiful bush covered with red 
epines and bore a few Hmall tart, orange colored berries that were covered 
with a mossy calyx until ripened, when they appeared outside. The 
berries separate from the calyx like the black-caps. The fruit ripened 
after all other raspberries. Unless the plants fruit better on full-size 
bushes, they will have little value. 

Thompson's Early Mammoth blackberry killed to the ground even with 
winter protection, and is doubtless too tender here. 

A few plants of each variety of raspberry have been left uaprotect«d to 
test their hardiness. Owing to extreme drought, the growth of straw- 
berry plants the past season was very poor. Apple trees set in the spring 
of 1890 grew fairly well, but some of the little trees set last spring may be 
too weak to endure the winter. The wood is well ripened on all trees 
this fall. 



I. TH4¥ER OF SPAKT4— NOTEa ON SM4LL PEUITS. 
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Japan Wineberry not hardy, vigorous grower, small fruit, not productive. 
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PROU FRED A.. HABDIN, WEYADWEOA — KOTES ON SU&LL FBTJITO. 

The data giveu ae to alze, quality and firmness of fruit and to the vigor 
and productiveness of the plants are based upon careful examinations. 
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The spring of 1891 waa a remarkably dry one at Weyauwega, not enough 
rain having fallen from April 14 to June IG (63 days) to wet the soil to the 
depth of one-fourth of an inch. 

Of the strawberries, Thompson's No. 7 wae rated first in quality and pro- 
ductiveness: fruit about the size of Wilson, color very dark when fully 
ripe. The Palmer was considered the finest raspberry. 
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MR. PEPPER'S SEEDLING APPLES. 
Bf E. S. QoTP, Experiment Station, Madison, Wis. 

Among the many who have contributed to the auccees ot apple culture 
in Wieconun by growing seedlings, I have not made the acquaintance of 
one whose eSorta in this direction have been so ajstematio, so extensive 
and so long continued as have those of Mr. Oeo. P. Feffer, of Pewaukee, 
A few weeks since I visited this gentleman in order to gather what infor- 
mation I could from his experience in apple culture, aud was surprised to 
team of the great number of seedliuga which he has grown. Many of 
these were planted with the sole idea of secunug new varieties that should 
be improvements upon those known to him at the time. A considerable 
number of them are of known parentage, and some are the result of arti- 
ficial crossing. 

Mr. Peffer's Siat attempts at growing apple seedlings were made upon 
his village lot, while he was quite a young man and was engaged in follow- 
ing his trade as carpenter and Joiner. One of these early plantings was 
rewarded by the production of the Pewaukee apple, which has now an es- 
tablished reputation throughout the Northern States. The original tree of 
this variety, which I would gladly have seen, has succumbed to time, and 
has recently been grubbed out. Ur. Feffer's neighbors, who had discov- 
ered his success in] apple culture, urged him to exhibit his fruit at their 
county fair, and after some hesitation he consented to do so. To his sur- 
prise, he was awarded with premiums, and this, as he informed me, was 
one of the incentives that induced him to abandon his trade and give his 
whole attention to fruit culture. He came into possession of a larger place 
outside of the village, where be began, wisely as it seems to me, not by or- 
dering a standard list from an eastern nursery, but by propagating the 
seedlings that had proved successful in his vUlage lot. He also continued 
the growing of seedlings, and t had the pleasure of walking with him over 
a large orchard planted at this time (about 1860), of which the remaining 
trees now show many marks of age. In this seedling orchard are several 
trees that bear apples of good quality, and a few are excellent. Several of 
them have been named and propagated to some extent. Had Mr. Peffer 
been ambitious of a reputation for novelties, (riihers would doubtless have 
found their way into the catalogues. 

But this orchard was not the extent of Mr. Pefler's seedling growing. 
From it he conducted me to another field, ten acres in extent, which was 
largely occupied with seedling apple trees, thickly planted. This orchard 
dates from 1874, and as the trees in it stand very close together, they have 
not attained much size, and many of them are just coming into bearing. 
Here and there may be seen a tree with a mark cut in its trunk, indicating 
that it has shown some valuable quality. In this orchard one might se> 
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lect many varietiee that are fully up to the average of nursery aottB in 
quality, while a few could be rated number one. Aa is to be expected th e 
majority have no special value. 

Mr, Peffer haB intereeted himself both in the science and art of fmit 
growing, and ran converse intelligently with the botanist as well as the 
most intensely practical apple colturist. He called my attention to several 
mteresting points in vegetable physiology. Among these was a seedling 
tree that had been top grafted with Pewaukee apples. During one of the 
phenomenal winters of a few years ago, the seedling stocli was too tender 
to endure the severe freezing, and the bark on its trunk became loosened 
from the wood all around the tree. The Pewaukee top, however, appeared 
to possess vitality enough, aided by the moisture which was still suppUed 
by the ruined trunk, to form a tongue of new sap wood clear to the ground, 
beneath the loosened bark, on one aide of the tree. On the opposite side a 
similar tongue progressed about half way to the ground, and then ceased 
growth. The tongue that reached to the roots supplied the top with suffi- 
cient sap tu maintain the foliage and produce a small crop of fruit through 
the season, and then gave up the struggle for existence. 

He also called my attention to a seedling tree, that though of the greatest 
vigor, had never borne a fruit, and never exhibited a sign of blight. In 
order to utilize this unprofitable tree, he top-gi'afted upon it fourteen varie- 
ties of Russian apples, several of which proved subject to blight. When- 
ever one of the scions blighted the disease liad followed down the branch 
in which the scion had been inserted, killing this branch as far as the first 
large limb. When two varieties had been inserted into the same branch, 
only one of wliich blighted, the disease only reached down to the junc- 
tion of the branch bearing the healthy scion, indicating that to a certain 
extent, at least, the disease is transmissible from a scion of a variety sub- 
ject to blight to a stock that, under ordinary circumstances, is not subject 
to it. 

Mr. Peffer showed me what appears to be a hybrid between the Sil>erian 
crab {Pyraa pmnifolia) and the native crab, (P. eoronaria). It was se- 
cured by pollenizing the former with the latter, and the fruit showed some- 
thing of the peculiar , harsh acid of the native crab and many of the seed 
caaee were without kernels— evidences of a hybrid origin, 

Mr. Peffer has also grown several seedling pears of merit. He feels con- 
fident that we can grow the pear in Wisconsin, provided varieties can be 
found that are not subject to the blight. Besides the Pewaukee apple, the 
Clark's Orange, PeSer's No. 1, PeSer's No. 20, the Qibb crab, and perhaps 
some others among Mr. PeSer's seedlings possess qualities that are likely to 
render them permanent and valuable additions to the list of hardy apples. 
Whether or not Mr. Feffer's experience in seedling growing has proved 
financially profitable, he is reaping a comfortable reward in the con- 
Bciousneas of having made a valuable contribution to the horticulture of the 
Northwest. 
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FRUIT DISTRICTS GEOLOGICALLY AND CLIMATI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED. 

[Read before the 

The proposition that certain regions are specially adapted to the produc- 
tion of certain fmits requires no proof. The Ionian grape, which bears the 
little seedless fruit, known in commerce as " Zante currants," ia scarcely 
growu, except in two or three of the Ionian islands, and in a narrow terri- 
tory of the northern shores of Morea, aad almost all efforts to naturalize it 
elsewhere hare failed. Oranges are produced over a considerable part of 
Florida, but the orchards in the vicimtj of Indian river have healthier trees, 
and yield finer fruit tlian those of most other districts. The Catawba grape 
is grotrn more or less in gardens throughout the Northern States, but only 
in a few favored districts, as on the shores of Eeuka lake and of I<ake Erie 
and the lower valleys of the Hudson river, does it ripen its fruit perfectly 
in the average season. In like manner the peach tree endures the ivinter 
over the greater portion of the Northern States, but only in a few regions 
of these states, as upon the eastern shores of Lake Michigan, and in parts 
of New Jersey and Delaware, ia it reUable for fruiting. Ulustrations 
might be multiplied were it necessary. 

Sometimes these fruit regiona are circumscribed by very narrow limits. 
On a certain farm known to the writer, in southern New York, tlie growing 
of peachee has proved highly profitable to its owner for many years, while 
nowhere else in the vicinity has the production of this fruit proved even 
moderately successful. In parts of Richland county. Wis., in which the 
surface is broken by gentle hills, separated by narrow valleys, certain fields 
on a given farm that crown the hillocks, are adapted to the culture of 
hardy apples, while others often on the same farm, which extend down 
the south elopes or form the bottom of the narrow valleys, offer such dififer- 
ent conditions that apple trees are not only unproductive, but rarely live 
more than a few years. A knowledge of these fruit districts, and of the 
conditions that locate and limit them, is of the greatest importance to one 
who conteuiplatee entering upon any department of fruit growing as a vo- 
cation, because however great the expenditure of capital, energy or skill, 
the highest success in this industry cannot be hoped for in a location 
where natural conditions are unfavorable. A brief consideration of this 
subject is therefore appropriate. 

Fruits, in common with all other plants, prosper in proportion to the 
favorableness of their environment, A study of plant environment reveals 
the fact that it is the resultant of a complicated set of conditions that act 
upon each other in varying degrees. Thus temperature, a very important 
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factor in the plant environment, is modified not only by latitude, but by 
exposure, by altitude, by the nature of the soil, the proximity to water, the 
prevailing winds, the humidity of the air, etc. In like manner, atmos- 
pheric humidity and precipitation are modified by many physical condi- 
tions. It foUowB, therefore, that climate is not neceasarity coincident with 
latitude, as any isothermal map will indicate. But do isothermal map yet con- 
structed shows this truth in its entirety, because in almost every individual 
township, we &nd the climate varying moreor lessas a conseg.uence of vary- 
ing physical conditions. Were all soils and climates equally well adapted to 
fruits, or were all fruits equally adapted to different soils and climates, we 
should have one continuous fruit district wherever land extends. But 
since the adaptability of fruits is as different as soils are far from uniform, 
aud since climate varies greatly in different regions, it results that fruits, 
in common with all plants, succeed very unequally in different localities. 
Within the tropica, where solar heat is not wanting, we find a continuous 
fruit belt through all fertile lands that have sufficient rainfall, and of 
which the altitude is not so great as to neutralize the solar heat. But even 
here, I am informed that certain esteemed varieties are successful only in 
narrowly circumscribed districts. As we proceed northward, and warmth 
diminishea, this fruit belt gradually breaka up into isolated patches of 
greater or less extent. 

Thesk patches, or as we prefer to call them, fruit districts, are found in 
localities, where, for any reasons, the climate retains the qualities of localities 
less remote from the equator, provided only that the soil.and rainfall are pro- 
pitious. This breaking up of the great equatorial fruit belt first occurs with 
the strictly tropical fruits, as the pineapple, cocoanut, mango and banana. 
These, with the possible exception of the banana, can scarcely be grown on 
a profitable commercial scale within the limits of the United Statea except 
in isolated diatricta in the extreme aouth. The orange belt breaks up a 
little farther to the northward, this fruit being grown with some success 
in favored locations along theOulf and Atlantic states from the RioOrande 
to the sea islands of South Carolina, and in the thermal belts skirting the 
coast valleys of central and northern California. [Van De man. Tropical 
and Semi-tropical Fruits of the United Statea. 1887; 57; Klee, lb., III.J 
The lireaking up of the peach and grape belt occurs still farther to the 
northward, ao that we find the culture of theae f ruita auccessf ul in specially 
favored diatricta in some of our more northern states. The apple belt may 
be said to include nearly our entire country, breaking up only in the 
more northern portions of the Missiasippi and St. Liawrence valleys, while 
for the Prunus Americana, the currant, gooseberry, blueberry and the 
raspberry, the belt of successful culture passes our extreme northern lim- 
its, the latter fruits being found iu their wild state as far north as Alaska. 
[Dail, Rep. Dep't. Agr., 1868, 178.] 

It should be added that some of our hardy fruits, as the apple, currant 
and gooseberry, do not succeed in tropical countries. We have therefore 
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for tboaa fniitB a. belt running through the temperate zonee, breaking up 
into isolated diHtricts both on the northern and Bouthem edges, theae dis- 
tricts on the sides towards the equator being located and limited by a set of 
conditioii8;acting exactly the reverse of thoae on the side toward the poles. 

It is a fact of interest and importance to horticulture, that other things- 
equal, the|more remote from the equator a fruit district is located, the mor& 
profitable is tbe culture of the fruits to which it is adapted. The reasons 
for tbis are various. Competition from the same latitude is not only re- 
stricted, but the cost of transportation enhances the value of the samo 
fruits grown furtber south. In tbe more debcate fruits, as the raspberry, 
blackberry and strawberry, the lateuees of maturing in the more northern 
fruit districts eSectually shuts out southern competition. In some other 
fruits as the apple, the longer days of the more northern cUme develops a 
brilliancy of color that ia not found in regions further south. In Wiscon- 
sin, successful apple culture is limited to a comparatively few districts, 
and these are mostly of small extent, yet the profits realized from the few 
successful orchards often surpass those from the finest orchards of western 
New York. The high color of the apples grown in Wisconsin and other 
northern states is recognized wherever they are shown with those of the 
same varieties grown further south. In like manner the profits of small 
fruits in the more northern states are often if not usually greater than 
those realized from localities further south, where their culture is more 
generally successful. Tbe same may be said of the peach and the grape 
in our more northern fruit districts. These facts give an added interest to 
these northern fruit regions, and invite a study of the causes which serve 
to locate and circumscribe them. 

Within a few years the eastern shores of Lake Michigan, particularly in 
the portion south of Grand Haven, iiave become famous for the produc- 
tion of peaches. On tbe western shore of the same lake the peach tree 
scarcely survives the winter, and rarely yields fruit, while a few miles 
further to the westward tbe peach tree cannot survive, and only the more 
hardy varietiesof the apple can be successfully fruited. On the east shore of 
the take, however, apples and even peaches are said to succeed as far north 
as Mackinac, [Lyon, Hist. Micb. Hort. 13,] which is a degree north of the 
northern boundary of New York and Vermont. 

Tbe causes for these striking differences of climate in a similar latitude, 
according to Professor Winchell " must be attributed to the fact that the 
prevailing winds which bring frost or severe cold are westerly, reaching 
the easterly or Michigan shore only after having traversed nearly or quite 
one hundred miles of very deep open water, to which, during tbe warm 
season, they will have surrendered a very considerable increment of heat, 
to he retained until it shall be wrestled for and re-absorbsd by the colder 
galea of late autumn and winter, tbaa quenching their excess of cold by 
the transfer to them of a portion of the surplus beat of the warm season. 
It is also a fact well known to nautical men, that a current sets northward 
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along the easterly shore of Lake Michigan, doubtles occasioned by the in- 
ereasad influence of prevalent aouthwesterly winds upon the waters near- 
«st that shore; asd also that there is a reverse current along the westerly 
-shore, thus causing a slow, but constant transfer of the warmer waters of 
the south toward the northerly extremity of the lake and vice versa, much 
in the same manner as we see on a far grander scale the tepid waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico transmitted by the gulf stream to soften the climate 
-of Northwestern Europe." [Winchell. quoted by Lyon, 1. c. 9, 10.] 

In like manner the southern and eastern shores of I^be Erie and the 
-eastern shore of Like Champlaia present a. somewhat softened climate as 
compared with localities more remote from water, making the former dis> 
trict well adapted to the culture of native grapes, and the latter to that of 
hardy apples. Even the smaller lakes of central New York, aided doubt- 
less by the larger Lake Ontario tn the north are surrounded by fruit dis' 
tricts in which varieties of the grape and peach succeed that cannot be 
grown in northern Pennsylvania. EHpecially is this true of Eeuka lake, 
on the banks of which frosts hold off until the middle of October, and the 
Catawba grape ripens to perfection in the average seaaon. 

The influence of physical features in modifying climate is perhaps no- 
where more strikingly shown than in California. Here, the combined in- 
fluence of the great Pacific ocean, with its Japan current washing the 
coast with waters tempered by a tropical sun, and the mountain barriers to 
the eastward, deflecting the northerly winds actually causa the isothermal 
linee, which normally run east and west, to extend north and southward, 
Indeed , in some cases, fruits ripen earlier in the northern than in the 
southern parts of the state. [Wickson, California Fruits, 10, 11, 13.] The 
influence of altitude in modifying climate is also admirably illustrated in 
the mountain regions of CaUforuia. In the valleys, semi-tropical fruits 
are successfully grown even as far north as Shasta county. But above an 
elevation of 2,000 feet conditions gr.'idually intrude which resemble those 
of colder climates. The apricot and peach are liable to winter injury, and 
give irregular returns. At 4.000 to 4,500 feet, the hardy apple and pear 
flourish, ripening late, and winter varieties possess excellent keeping qual- 
ities. Here, however, winter killing of treee begins, and locations even for 
hardy fruits have to be chosen with circumspection. [Ibid, IS, IT.] 

At certain altitudes in mountain districts in California and elseirbere, 
occur belts of greater or less extent that are singularly free from spring 
and autunin frosts. These localities have been called "thermal belts," 
and are peculiarly adopted to fruit culture. Their altitude secures free 
circulation of air, and immnnityfrom violent summer heat, which makes 
them less subject to many fungus diseases than the valleys beneath, while 
their almost complete freedom from frosts gives them a prolonged growing 
season. In seasons when premature warm weather in spring is followed 
by severe frosts, these thermal belts are sometimes conspicuous along the 
mountain sides from the lively green of their newly formed foliage, while 
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both above and below the premature growth hoa been blasted by frost. 
The presence of these belta baa been explained [M'Dowell Rep. Department 
of Agriculture 1881, 146], by the merging of the ascending current of 
warm air from the valleys beneath with the more rari&ed atmosphere of 
the mountains. The warmer currents ascend until they reach atrata of 
equal rarification with themBelvea, where they cease to rise, and met^o 
themselves in the existing atmosphere. 

It would seem that the great mountain regiona of our Western States 
and Territories must abound in these thermal belts, though comparatively 
few of them have as yet been developed for fruit culture. It is not impoa- 
Bible that this vast mountain system may yet yield richer stores of wealth 
from its f ruita than it haa yielded from its mines and placers. 

Certain fruits are especially susceptible to certain features of environ- 
ment. The cranberry, it is said, cannot endure a soil that contains any 
considerable admixture of clay or lime. The European wine grape, Vitis 
vinifera, is very susceptible to extremes of atmospheric humidity; the 
fruit buds of the peach are very susceptible to the cold of winter. The 
area of successful culture for such (ruita ia greatly restricted as compared 
with what it might be, but for these special weabueasea. The cranberry, 
though hardy enough to endure the climate of Alaska, succeeds In very 
few localities of the Northern States, not apparently from any unfavor> 
ableness of climate, but from its susceptibility to soil conditions. The 
climate of the Miasiasippi Valley possesses the requisite amount of summer 
heat and rainfall for the complete maturation of the European grape, yet 
all attempts at its culture there have proved unsuccessful. The reasons 
ascribed for this failure are our violent extremes of meteorological condi- 
tions, especially of atmospheric humidity [Lippincott, Rep. Department of 
Agriculture, 1863, 487], though it ia probable that the Phylloxera should be 
charged with one of the chief causes. In portions of the Rio Grande Val- 
ley, and in Southern California, this grape is i>eing aucceasfully grown 
under irrigation, which appears to defeat in a measure the work of this 
destructive insect. 

I may add, in conclusion, that the subject of plant adaptation ia one of 
great interest and importance, and which should receive much more atudy 
than has yet been devoted to it. It would seem that a thorough study of 
plant environment in our distinctive fruit regions should enable us to es- 
tablish a formula by which the adaptability of any given locality for any 
particular fruit might be determined without resorting to the costly method 
of experiment. What expense and disappointment might have 'l>een saved 
could it have i>een determined beforehand that the European grape could 
not succeed in the eastern United Statesl De Candolle, who gave much 
study to the geography of plants, was unable to explain this faUure from 
any data that he could procure. [I. c. 437.] Could he have bad access to 
more complete meteorologicol data, it is probable that he might have as- 
signed the true cause. This, indeed is the crying need. I have made some 
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attempt at these studies, but have been disappoioted at the meagrenesB of 
the available data. It is true that the reports of the sigaal service have 
very tpeat value, but^before the science of plant adaptation can be fully de- 
veloped, we must have series of obaorvations reaching through years, not 
only of temperature, humidity, precipitation, cloudineas and wind, but 
of the intensity of sunshine, of soil temperatures and soil moistures, of the 
prevalence of fogs and dews; and we must have these observations not 
simply from one ortwo localities in a state, but from every locality that 
has an especially interesting economic flora. Let those who are patiently 
making laborious observations at our signal service and experiment stations, 
and who oft«n grow weary of their well-doing, wondering if their patient 
labor will ever be appreciated, take new courage. It is from data of this 
kind that a new science^is yet to be developed that will prove of vast im- 
portance to future generations. 



CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE. 
W. Arthur Elliot, Baraboo. 

The Chrysanthermnm stands next to the rose in popularity and is justly 
called the autumn queen. Coming into bloom at a time when most plants 
are being killed by the frost of autumn, its beauty is fully appreciated; be- 
ing easy of culture it is a flower for the amateur and as such is rapidly com- 
ing into favor. There are scores of different shaped Sowers f i om the small 
button shaped pompons to the large Chinese and Japanese types; nome in- 
curved, others outcurved, varying in size from i inch twelve inches in 
di&meter, and in color from white to pink, yellow to bronze and pink to 
Boarlet. . 

A few years ago the chrysanthemum was but little known and chrysan* 
themum shows were unheard of except on rare occasions. Through a sys- 
tem of cross fertilization new varieties have been developed which with 
h^h cultivation has brought them to such perfection that they have justly 
found favor and it is a sniall town indeed which does not hold chrysan- 
themum shows in the fall. 

Each year new varieties are coming to the front which are not only more 
beautiful than the older kinds but have other strong points to recommend 
them, such as large, healthy foliage and strong, systematic growth. These 
new varieties have a tendency to crowd out the older ones; we are a pro- 
gressive people and we want the best. 

The mode of cultivation generally adopted by amateurs and professionals 
will give, with a reasonably good season, splendid results. 

Procure strong healthy plants in Uarcb and April, from a reliable florist, 
free from disease and not too large; my choice would be a plant in a two 
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iach pot about two or three inches high. As soon ae jou receive them 
plant in four inch pots, using good loam of a eandj nature, firm the soil 
down well around the roota. Aa soon as all danger from frost is papt make 
a bed of good rich soil, using a liberal supplj of good bam-^ard manure, 
well rotted; plant the chrjaantheiQums about three feet apart each way 
packing the soil firmly around the roots. When the phints ace about four 
inches tall pinch out the termioal bud, the plant will then branch, cut oS 
all but the threebest shoots; when these are threeor four inches long pinch 
the same as before, keeping up the pinching process until September lat, 
when they should be allowed to grow at will. 

Keep the plants well etaked up, usiag two or three stakes if necessary. 
Ae soon as the buds are set commence the disbudding process, a good rule 
to follow is, do not leave the buds nearer than four inches . About Septem- 
ber IBth, lift the plants and pot in from six to ten inch pots, aa the size of 
the plants require, using good rich soil. Firm the Boil well down in the 
pots, remove to the conservatory taking care that they do not wilt; water 
with manure water once a week. After the plants are through blooniing 
remove to the cellar until Feb. 1st when they must be brought up and 
started into growth. As soon as yon have good shoots two inches long cut 
them off and put them in sharp sand, keeping them in a temperature of as 
near 60° as possible; as soon ae rooted pot in two inch pots and treat as pre- 
viously directed. 

Standard or tree chrysanthemums are allowed to grow from fifteen to 
twenty inches high before pinching back, using a stout stake to support 
them; all the branches are kept cut off the main stem and a bnahy head 
kept growing at the top forming a nice tree-like plant. Single stalks and 
single bloom plants are grown by keeping all branches and eyes rubbed off 
only letting one straight stalk grow ; pick off buds except the top ones. 

Cdltubai, Notes — £eep the plantsgrowingv^orously from early spring 
until late in the fall. Be sura the soil is well firmed around the roots. 
Never let them get dry or wilt for want of water. 

Use plenty of cow manure, well rotted, in the soil. 

Never grow more plants than you can care for. 

Always grow the beat kinds you can procure. 

Never let the plants get pot bound, they need root room. 



" Hany prominent horticulturists have devoted their whole lives to the 
improvement of tbis Qu«en of Autumn in thia country as well as in Europe, 
without speaking of its native hums, Japan, where it is most carefully 
cultivated and eeteemed as a national flower and a Japanese emblem. 

" The history of chrysanthemums dates back for many years, and last 
year the centennial anniversary of ihi iatroduclion into Europe was cele- 
brated, but long before that time it was cultivated in Japan. 

" Our country has started late, but has made up for the time lost, and at 
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present tbe most valuable and esteemed varieties grovrn are American 

" A new variety should never be finaUf judged the first year, but must 
be grown at least two seasons before it is well tested. Some of the most 
promising varieties have proven total failures the second year, while, on 
the other hand, many that have been condemned the first year have proven 
valuable when tried another season."— Extracts from a paper on Chrysan- 
themums, by W. A. Manda, Short Hills, N. J. 

" mum's the wokd. 

"The Japanese call the chrysanthemum the ' queen of flowers,' as we 
call it the ' queen of autumn.' It was once called the golden flower, but 
that is hardly appropriate for a plant with such varied colors, although the 
botanic word chrysanthemum is from the Greek, meaning gold flower. In 
olden times it was also called artemesia, now seldom heard. Its long name 
of chrysanthemum is such a mouthful that the trade with this, as with 
pinks for carnations, ' vallies' for lily of the valley, and so forth, has tried 
sundry short words. Shirley Hibbard. in hia droll way, called the votaries 
of the flower ' the glorious company of mummers,' and next year came out 
with a play on the idiom of mum and mumchancing. Here is a bit: ' The 
rose ia an emblem of silence, and words spoken ' under the rose ' are not to 
be repeated. Henceforth when the rose goes out of flower and the babblers 
are looking for a new age of clack we will bring forward the chrysanthe- 
mnm and cry ' mum.' * 

" They are sometimes called ' chrissies,' the French going one better and 
calling the flower Madame Chrysantheme. A writer in the American 
Floritt suggests chryeanthal etymon. Thus the appellation ' chrjsanthe* 
mum ' was applied by the Greeks to some families of plants whose flowers 
presented a cross-way arrangement of the florets centuries before the sym- 
bolient of the cross had arisen. The way is to shorten the word to 
'chrysanth' (accented on the first syllable), the cultivator a chrysanthist 
and the structure devoted to growing it a ' chrysanthry.' " — Edgar Sanders, 



THE CULTURE OF FLOWERS AMONG THE CHIL- 
DREN. 
By Mis8 Mahie Myers, Bar^boo. 

The culture of flowers has received more or less attention ever since the 
earliest time o( civilization. Among the ancient Romans, small gardens 
filled with roses,' violets, and other sweet scented flowers were largely cul- 
tivated; and flowers which we now prize, were grown by the ancient 
Greeks. But the horticultural art declined with the downfall of Rome, 
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and did not revive for manj jears afterward. In England, pleasure gar- 
decs, fountains and ahadj walks were kmown from the time of the Span- 
ish Armada . Horticulture, however, made little progresa until conaervatoriee 
for the tender plants were established. It is now extending quite rapidly 
over the world through the faithful endeavors of the joung people. 

We seldom Jind a grown person who does not like flowers, and where ia 
the child that is not overjoyed at the thought of his spending a few hours 
in the fresb, green woods, among the lovely spring blossoms! How well 
the children love to pick the delicate little blossoms and carry them home 
to their mothers. Now if the little ones were taught by their parents or 
older brothers or aistera how to make these flowers thrive at their own 
homes, how pleased they might be. 

There are few people in our city, who have not a small piece of ground 
which ia not used during the spring or summer. Now, with very little 
trouble and expense, this might be converted into a flower garden for the 
children. Let some of the older ones plan aad direct the work, but let the 
little ones do it. They always eajoy digging and playing in the dirt, and 
if they dig to some purpose, how much more they enjoy it. So by getting 
a few simple implements such as a hoe, a rake and a trowel, the younger 
ones may be set at work. 

There are the wild flowers to begin with. By surrounding them with 
their natural conditions, nearly all ma; be easily made to grow in the 
garden. And such flowers as the heoaticas, violets, blood-roots, spring 
beauties, shooting- stars, and polemnniums, known to the children as blue 
bella, soon form a lovely spot. By taking them up in the apring, with 
plenty of soil about the roots and then setting the plants out and keeping 
them moist, they will thrive without trouble. 

Then there are tlie ferns. By gathering the ripe spores and planting 
them in a cool, shady place, a beautiful clump of ferns will in time l>e the 
reward of your labors. Or, let the children erect a little rockery, placing 
dirt between the rocks and alao plenty of it on top. Let this be erected ia 
a suitable place and then sow the spores in the earth on top of the rockery. 
Then some day a handsome fernery will be the result. 

Among the tame flowers which are pretty for gardens and which are not 
at all costly, are the forget-me-nots, lilies of the valley, pansies, verijenas, 
pinks, nasturtiums, sweet peaa and poppies. By getting a few packages of 
seed and teaching the children how to sow it and how to care for it aft^ 
it is sown, they are given emplovment and the flowers l>eautify the homes. 
How happy the little oiiea are when, after patient waiting and watching, 
they discover the first little green leaves that peep above the ground. And 
how eagerly they watch the growth of the tiny plantlets until their devel- 
opment into good sized plants. 

Then comes the weeding which must be done. This is a very trying 
process for the little beginner for he cannot yet distinguish iietween weeda 
and plantlets. But if a little care is taken with him, and he ia taught the 
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diSerenoe between the seed leaves of the flowers and those of the weeda, 
the little gardener will soon learn what to pull up and what to leave. 

Another thing which the children can do that adds a great deal to the 
appearance of the lawn, is to arrange a lily tub. This may be done by 
placing some dirt in the bottom of a tub, scattering a few lily seeds in it, 
and then 1111 the tub and keep it supplied with water. It properly tended, 
the seeds will sprout, grow, and finally produce the snowy white blossoms 
of which every one is so fond. Or, if one lives near a creek or a pond, 
drop the seeds into it. 

I have a friend who lives but a few rods from the edge of a mUl pond. 
A few years ago her father obtained some Lotus lily seed. He scattered 
them in the pond in front of his home, and now every summer the surface 
of the pond is covered, for a short distance, with large, beautiful flowers, 
moat of them measuring from eight to ten inches in diameter. 

Where )(arden room is scarce, window -gardens may be constructed. 
These consist of shallow hoses lined with zinc and fastened on the outside 
of the house in front of the windows. In these, is first placed a layer of 
charcoal, then they are filled up with soil and flowers planted in them. 
Ivies or vines placed around the edges with delicate flowers iu the center, 
give one of these little gardens a very handsome appearance. Such gar- 
dens are frequently seen in Che large cities where there is no ground in 
which to plant flowers. 

People, who have lawns, usually take a great deal of pains in keeping 
them in good order. Now, children enjoy running a lawn mower; so in 
purchasing a lawn mower, why not select one that runs easily and then 
let the children help care for the lawn ? 

Right here, I think you will pardon me for straying a moment from my 
Buhject. As you probably all know, some birds are attracted by flowers. 
So let the little ones procure a long, shallow pan, fill it with water, and 
then place it on the lawn for the birds to bathe in. I think it will not be 
long before they find that their kindness is appreciated. 

To return to the subject, there are the tress and ahruba which may be 
easily cared for. There is a beautiful English custom which I think 
would be very nice for everyone to follow. This is the planting of an 
acorn on the birthday of a child, and some day a large beautiful tree will 
stand as u pleasant memorial of that day. If any one prefers the seed of 
any other tree may be planted. We find very few places in which there 
are too many trees, and it seems to me that this would be a nice way in 
which to add to the loveliness of our homes. 

When Arbor day arrives, let the children plant a maple or an elm tree 
somewhere about the yard. If there is no room on the lawn let them 
plant the tree by the road side and I am sure, many weary travelers dur- 
ing the hot summer weather, will be grateful to them for planting the 
trees that afford the ever welcome shade. 

Perhaps there is an old stump or a dead tree In the yard. U there is. 
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instead ot removing it, show the children bow to train vioea over it, and in 
a short lime it will be an object of beauty. 

When winter comes tbere is one disadvanta^ce under which some are 
obl^ced to labor, and this is a cold house. But there are a great many 
hard^ plants that seem to have been created especially for those who have 
not the oonveniences for caring for the tender plants. There are tha balbs. 
niey are not expensive and are easily cared for. So when fall arrives ob- 
tuuafewbulbfl such as those of the hyacinth, the narcissus, and lily of the 
valley. Then let the children set them out and place them in the cellar. 
Altn about mx weeks let the little onea bring them up and place them 
where the light will reach tham. When the green leaves sprin£ up, and 
soon after a large bunch of buds, bow impatiently the little florists wmt 
for the sweet, lovely flowers which soon appear. 

Among the regular house plants which endure a good deal of cold, are 
the geraniums, primroses, oleanders, and the hibiscus. 

Then, the window gardens may be transferred from the outside to the 
inside of the windows, and in this way green gardens will thrive all 

From the cultivation of flowers, children derive numerous benefits. In 
obeerving the growth of plantlets, much plant knowledge is acquired. 
They learn to distinguish seedlings by their seed leaves, thus learning 
an important lesson in Botany. A close companionship with flowers, 
develops a sense of the beautiful. The delicate blossoms exert a refining 
influence on the character. In caring for the flowers, orderly and system- 
atic habits are developed. The minds and hands being occupied, the 
children are kept out of mischief. Being thus engaged in healthful em- 
ployment is much better than playing in the street with rude, rough com- 



Besides the benefit to the children, phyrically, mentally and morally, the 
the beneflt to horticulture, itself, is not to be undervalued. Horticulture 
is not as extended as it should be, and the tastes formed for it in childhood 
may lead a larger number to pursue this work. 



AMPELOPSIS VEITCHIL 

By C. E. TAIirrBB, Madison. 

In regard to the hardiness of the various ivies, so far as we know, the 
authorities do not claim to trace the origin of any of them to a tropical 
climate as the case with many of our scandent cucurbitaceee. It has 
been fairly shown that freezing does not destroy ampelopsis veitchii or 
royaliL The following extracts may show much loss in places with mild 
temperature and rich soil. Perhaps a moist subsoil was too far away or 
was entirely deficient. In such cases it maybe well to adopt the theory of 
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John A. Bowden, of North River, tbat "the food of all the vegetable 
kingdom is not water but moist air " and tliat we ought to learn from fail- 
ure as well as from auccese. 

Arbor daj has oome to eastern colleges too near the Fourth of July, when 
the ivies, which are early to start had performed their deep spring work 
and did not return to it that season. Planted by the kiln dry wall perhaps 
near a winter furnace and bad subsoil they declined to make a spread that 
season. The janitor went bis way that vacation to the sea shore or moun- 
tain and in autumn the dry lawn wanted more moiat air than could well 
be found. 

The sand lawns of our country are not the 'most favorable places for 
climbinK vines, — but water well sprinkled on lawn grass in summer, au- 
tunin and even early winter, though many yards away, will add largely to 
the vigor of the f oliage^and vividoess of their color. This suggests moist air 
at the roots all the year; especially in autumn and winter in order that the 
woody parts may ripen in proper time, and not catch a dry freeze nor be- 
come sunburnt. Thus we may by careful tieatmeut of soil become able to 
obviate the effects of a dry climate, and secure vigorous growth of any and 
all hardy ivies as is the case on the Atlantic coast. 

Robert Manning and W. H. Spooner, of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
society, say the vigor of ampelopsia veitchii may have been diminished by 
excessive propagation, and may be renewed hy allowing the vine to trail 
on the ground, as is the custom with English ivy. It will root well and 
make natntal layers the whole length, If left tbat way for a few years 
the vigor of each layer and the main vine will be greatly increased. 

The following extracts go to show that we need more knowledge, better 
system and more careFul treatment of ampelopsis while young. Cyclope- 
dias contain very little and the literature concerniDg it is very scattered 
and unsatisfactory. We will thank any one for historical and local facts 
concerning it in order that an index may be prepared for use by the horti- 
cultural department of the world's fair. 

Prof. T. J. Burrill,of the state university at Champlain, 111., says, "lar^e 
plants have twice been killed on their building, northside,alsoon the green 
bouse, north side, but at Lafayette, Ind., a large vine on a west wall has 
done well for four or five years. It may succeed in Chicago. The Vir- 
gmia creeper is by far the most satisfactory perennial we have for a climb- 
ing vine." 

Ur. J. C. Plumb, of Hilton, Wis., says, "ampelopsis veitchiiis not hardy 
enough with us for an ornamental climber, but it may do better on the 
north Bide if the soil is not too rich. The best success which I have seen 
is on the stone church at Geneva Lake, Wis." 

Prof. S. B. Green, of St. Anthony's Park, Minnesota, says: "The am- 
pelopsis veitchii vines set in our nursery for experiments were lost, but I 
think in onr case it was due to neglect during a severe drough t before they 
were well established. I have found it a plant that needed considerable 
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care UDtil well started. I agree with you as to having the roots in ntoist 
Boil in winter. The liest BucceBS ia this vicinity was where plants were set 
in retentive soil and have made favorable growth after being out two win- 

Qeo. G. Atwood, of Geneva, N. T., says " climbioK vint-a often come to 
griet when planted near a deep dry cellar wall, and the danger is of freez- 
ing dry. It in a fact not to be overlooked that Ampelopsis Veitchii is a 
tender plant while young. It shonld not be exposed to a burning suu 
while the roots are frozen. The woody construction of both root and stem 
whUe young are as minute as a hair. Its fibrous roots are too smalt for 
the human eye." 

H. W. Buckbee, Rockford, til., says: " It is our finest hardy climber. It 
clings by rootlets thrown out from the stem. Its leaves are ranged as 
evenly as tiles on a roof." 

Tboe. W. Elder, landscape gardener, Philadelphia, says of the two 
varieties that came flrat at the centennial at Philadelphia the royalii with 
green twigs was the moat vigorous and hardy. He gives them both credit 
for being superior self climbers. 

W, C. Strong, of Wabon, Uasa., baa witnessed the cultivation of several 
strains or varieties of Ampelopsis Veitchii for many years around Boston, 
and says it is called Boston Ivy because it bos been so much used to decor- 
ate both old and new buildings, stoae walls and fences in parks and cem- 
eteries. The new variety called Englemonni is the moat promising for 
vigor and hardiness. 

Prof. S. T. Maynard, of Amherst college, says "there is nothing in this 
section more valuable for covering closely stone work of any kind." 

Prof. Ooff, of the Madison Experiment Station, ia beginning to prop- 
agate Mr, Strong's variety somewhat on the Boston plan. 

Currie Bros., of Milwaukee, among the foremost seedsmen and Sorista 
of the Northwest, say; " We have watched the growth of Ampelopsis 
Yeitchii in various sections for the last six years, and we find that it is as 
hardy in Wisconsin as any of our so-called hardy shrubs. Like all plant 
life, it ia subject to many contingencies of our severe winters. Many of 
the hardiest of plants died last winter, while those that are considered only 
semi-hardy suffered very little; and the same happened in some of the 
eastern states. We visited a place near B(ston a short time ago where a 
large quantity of Ebodoiendrons have grown and thrived for years, and 
while last winter was considered very mild, a great number of the plants 
were killed and suffered more or leaa. 

A large quantity of Ampelopsis Veitchii aregrown at Forest Home cem- 
etery, Milwaukee. None of them were protectej in any way last winter " 
and not one of them died. We are inclined to think that the so-called 
root protection of this plant may have resulted in rotting the plants out, 
the last winter I)eing so changeable." 
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Mr. Barry, tne distrnguished authority at Itochester, N. Y., saja it is 
hardy with U9 and will do well ia tlie northwest. It requires proteotioa 
eaj the first, second, and third year, until well established. That it will 
become as hardy as an oak. 

T. C. Maxwell, Gleneva, N. Y., says: "We consider it entirely hardy 
with us. It isoD many buildings and is growing in favor. Some on the 
North PreBbyterian church must be fifty feet high. It covers many square 
yards. There are no signs of winter killing. After it gets well hold 
it covers very fast and needs neither support or cultivation of any kind." 

H. W. S. Cleveland, landscape engineer, Twin City parks, Minneapolis, 
Minn., says: "I have a vine of Ampelopsis veitchii on my house, 885 
Thirty eighth street, Minneopolis. three years old. Since we have adopted 
the Boetom system of cultivation in. our parks, we find it is as hardy as any 
shrub or vine. Good samples may be seen at St. Paul on the house of the 
g ovemor's father, at the top of a bleak hill and in hard soil. If we under- 
stand it the Boston system is to select vigorous planta, water well in the 
fall until the tap root and woody stem is firmly established. Perhaps these 
plants have been winter hardened out doors one or two winters." 

Mr. and Mrs, H. N. Monlton. 811 Jenifer street, Madison, Wis., say: 
"We received two roots of Ampelopsis veitchii from my brother in Spring- 
field, Mass., in the spring of 1888, they have now been out five winters,— 
are about twenty-two feet high and are trying to go higher than the house. 
They spread twelve feet or more wide and we have distributed many cut- 
tings for our friends and ourselves. One of these planted on the southwest 
aide in 1B90 is now probably twelve feet high and six or sight feet wide. 
These are of the green tw^ variety called royalii. The roots by mail were 
five or eight inches long. The woody stem very small, certainly not larger 
t^n the ordinary st«m of broom corn. We have since found the fibrous 
roots much smaller and have reason to suppose they are very nomerouB 
and long." 

Mr. Simeon Mills, 333 Monona avenue, Madison, had a few cuttings for 
pcopogation and finds them quite satisfactory. On the west side of the 
agricultural hall on the university grounds at Madison may be seen an ivy 
vine which is more than ordinary. Prof. Goff, some time ago, ingeniously 
grafted a rapid growing and spreading species of ivy onto a very hardy 
root, and the result, we are told, is a marvel. 

The two ivy vines on each side of main hall are scraggy affairs in them- 
selves, but by grafting one in the other grand results might be obtained. 
Nothing is more ornamental on a college ground than an old building 
densely covered with ivy, and we should be interested in better speciee 
than we now bave. 

Prof. Goff, in the numerous papers on landscape ornamentation, read at 
different institutes and conventions during the past year, has shown that 
, he has excellent original views on the subject, and we can well leave the 
improvement of nor university grounds entirely in his hands. 
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The varietj here in the northwest of hardy climbinj; Tinea ia so limited 
it may be a pleasure to some to learn the best, and others may care to know 
what ie in most common cultivation. 

Conmon woodbine being native in the northwest has been familiar to 
early travelers and useful with later settlers, and its hahits are pretty well 
known. The name Virfiinia creeper haa followed it at home and abroad 
from the days of Pocahontas. Florists still enter it In their catalogues as 
Ampelopsis QKirtqwefolia. 

This native woodbine is known at sight ia summer from the poison ivy, 
by having flvediMinct leaflets on each leaf stem. 

Two varieties are known, one with coiling tendrils and one, the more 
woody of the two, has none. 

Professor Ooff in charge of the Wisconsin Experiment station, tTniveraity 
of Wisconsin, has succeeded in grafting these together in a way to make a 
more perfect climbing vine, in some degree like the distinguished self 
climber. 

AMPBLOPSIS VBITCHII, OK A TYicuspidato. 

Ampelopsis Veitchii may be called Deciduous ivy. Its vigorous glossy 
leaves being fresh grown in summer resemble EngLsh ivy, as they are some- 
what of the same size and shape and are considered equally beautiful in 
autumn by taking on brilliant copper and golden hues. These varyin £ 
colors depend somewhat on the kind of soil and treatment of the plant. 

What other hardy climber have we which will adhere to all surfaces 
either rough or smooth, of brick, stone, smooth marble, wood, painted or 
unpainted ? It may for a time refuse fresh plaster it a better chance is at 

It bae ways of its own quite different from tendril coiling and spiral 
working vines. It has peculiar foot like tendrils, which attach themselves 
to stone, etc., and wood somewhat dilferent from English ivy, which forms 
adhesive plaster and then takes roots in the paste. Where the surface is 
smoothest it readily adopts a method like a fly's foot and constructs a miu* 
ute vacuum by gluing the edges of aleaf- like foot fast to the smooth surface 
and then strengthing the stem until stalk and twig are mature. 

We wish information in regard tc its history and habits in this or Other 



In exchange for any such items, however small, we submit the following 
extracts lately given by the best authorieties known in the United States. 

We will thank the friends of ornamental climbing vines to inform us 
what they have seen or heard of this modest self-supporting climber. 

We expect to hear both sides. 

"F. L. Harris, Wellesley, Mass., aays Mr. Hunnewell imported two 
plants of Ampelopsis Veitchii in 1864 at a cost of ten and sixpence each- 
They were from the celebrated nurseries of James Veitch & Bona, Chelsea, 
near London. 
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" I propagated quite a stock from those two vines for Mr. HuDsewell, 
and when the lodge gate was buUtat WeUealejmlSSO, several were planted 
there, and after the second year produced quite a sensation. The general 
public had never seen anything so thrifty and beautiful, eapecially at the 
gate and on Mr. Hunnewell's house on Beacon street. 

" Floresta were slow to take hold of it and I urged upon them the profit 
of propagation, and it was in that way it became known as the Boston ivy. 
How it is such a universal favorite with us almost every public and pri- 
vate building must have it. I suppose it is known throughout the con- 

" Aa regards culture I have found it adapted to almost all kinds of soil if 
well drained, and it is not very particular about aspect or exposure; pro- 
bably it does beat with a south or southwest exposure. 

" Some of our people may have returned after vocation from a trip up the 
Hudson or along the moist atmosphere from Cape May to Bar Harbor with 
a aprig of Boston ivy and planting it in rich soil with a dry sub soil and 
felt disappointed nest spring not to see it start and thrive aa it did at the 
sea shore. " 



A HORTICULTURIST'S IDEA OF A FARMER'S HOME. 

By C. Chdrch, Walworth, Wis. 

Walwokth, Wis., February 1, 18B2. 
A few days ago I received from Secretary Hoxie a copy of the program 
of the annual meeting of the Horticultural Society at Madison. My first 
thoughts were: I should lite to attend for it is a favorite subject with me; 
the next, it is impossible under present circuoi stances for me to attend; 
next, I should like to contribute something to help the society along. The 
question arises, what can I do7 it being nearly seventv years since I gradu- 
ated in A little log school-houae, standing in the woods down in Broome 
county, N. Y., and for nearly fifty- five years have been trying to make a 
comfortable, happy and pleacant home here on Bigfoot prairie, that being 
about the height of my ambition. Necessarily then, it must be a weak 
production, and waiting till the last day, I resolved to use one evening aa 
best I can to convey some thoughts on the subject, hopii^ some good may 
grow out of it. There is no place on earth so lovely as sweet home when 
surrounded with objects of a cultivated taste. I am thinking of the 
country home — the farmer's home; it depends largely on its horticultural 
arrangement for Its beauty and loveliness. The first essential arrangement 
is the lawn — with proper care. The next would be the well ordered 
orikamental trees of different varieties. Then come the beautiful fiowers, 
properly arranged and well cared for; and then, for real enjoyment, health 
IS-H. , 
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and happiness, come in the different kinda of fruit, aud for the farm, I 
would place the apple first, above all other hinds of fruit that grow in 
this country or anywhere else. I have a few barrels of Fameuse now 
(February Ist). well preserved and luscious to eat; I wish I could treat you 
to BO me of them. Then come the small fru its — grapes, cherries, goose- 
berries, currants, blackberries, red and black raspberries, strawberries, etc. 
I raised a fair crop of all these kinds of fruits this year, and know they 
can be successfully grown in this section of country. The peach, plum 
and pear are quite uncertain with me. 

I have omitted to speak of the dwelling-house and other buildings, for if 
he has the surroundings spoken of he is sure to have a good, well ordered 
house to live in, and other commodious buildings that are necessary. 
There is something of more importance still. Surely, he has cultivated 
bis mind and intelligence, and will be likely to transmit it to bis cbildren- 

In our homes originates the Basic principles of government; how impor- 
tant then that the home is what it ought to be. I never aaw any one so 
low and debased but be admired a good, well ordered home. In conversa- 
tion with one of the Milton college teachers, he said he could tel! the 
students that came from the tobacco farms in the surrounding country by 
their incentives to study and cultivate their minds. It has lieen said by 
one, the highest in authority: " By their fruits ye shall know them." 



RAISING BLACKBERRIES. 

By S. O. Wittaed, New London. 

Agreeable to request I will give some of my experience in raising black- 
berries; and I do not know of a better way to do so than to describe my 
present mode or system. For soil prefer sand with clay subsoil. Plant as 
early in spring as the ground can be worked (I think spring ploughed land 
holds moisture better than fall ploughed), in rows eight feet apart, and 
plants three feet apart in the row; variety, ancient Briton. Have tried 
eight varieties, and think this much the best for our climate as r^ards to 
yield and quality. Plant in fresh stirred ground about six inches deep, 
and pack the ground about the plant with the feet. When the young 
shoot is eighteen inchee tall pinch off three inches of the top. The second 
year pinch off at two feet from the ground. The third year and thereafter 
at thirty inches and the laterals at two feet. Cultivate once a week about 
one inch deep and oftener following a rain if the ground is inclined to 
crust, keeping the capillary attraction broken, saving moisture, and keep- 
ing the land loose and clean. Frequent cultivation is both food and drink, 
but it must be shallow so aa not to cut or brealc a root (this is imperative}. 
I destroyed the two Srst patches in digging plants, so that they hardly 
leaved out again. 
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Five years ago I dug plants on one half of another patcb, and with extra 
fertilizing it has not caught up with the one-half that the roots had not 
been cut. Blackberry plants have two sets of roots. The feeders or eyed 
ones are near the surface of the ground. The other set run down from 
the base of the plant. I have traced them down six feet or more: any 
one wishing to raise pluLts must devote a certain portion to that purpose. 
Cannot succeed in raising berries and plants from the same hills. There 
are two kinds of plants or are obtained by two methods, one is to dig 
around the sprouts or suckers that come up from the eyes on the surface 
roots by cutting the roots off on each side, leaving a piece of the parent 
root on six or eight inches long. The other method is to take up these 
eyed or surface roots in the fall and cut them up into two inch pieces, 
bury them in the sand in the cellar or below frost through the win- 
ter, for the ends to callous. And in the spring place them in a warm 
exposure, covered about two inches deep and slightly mnlohed and kept 
warm until the buds start. Then plant in nursery rows and slightly mulch. 
The following spring what grows will be root cutting plants. A forcing 
bouse is a great help in making cutting plants. To get a good strong plant 
use only strong plants, those with more or less fine fibrous roots on, the weak 
ones put in nursery rows and what grows can be reset the following spring. 
Enrich your ground the fall before planting, at the same time fall plough 
to do away as much as possible with the cut-worm. Blackberry shoots are 
the cut-worm's especial delight. If the cut-worms cut oS the shoots of the 
young plants it dies for want of leaves or lungs. A year or more older 
when the roots are established, if the shoots are cut off the roots will force 
- out later buds, the life will be preserved, but the canes will be weaker for 
that year. If the cut-worms are bad as soon as the blackberry is planted, 
transplant a young mullen plant beside the blackber-y cane and put Paris 
green on the mullen, I have poisoned millions of cut-worms by doing so, 
and they have destroyod at least 10,000 plants before we discovered this 
way of dealing with them. At this time in the spring, say the 1st to the 
30th of May, the worms are eager to get something to eat and will attack 
the bait before the berry shoots are up. Now in cultivating I use the 
Planet pruner with the sweeps, or two winged teeth on the back, middle, 
and two back side legs of the frame. The side sweeps cut twelve inches 
wide and the middle one fifteen inches, thus cutting three feet of surface, 
placing the wheel about half way back and slanting backwards, so the 
wheel acts as a pivot and the teeth can be moved sidewise without taking 
them out of the ground. This tool thus arranged is easy to handle, easy 
of draft, cuts off aU suckers and weeds between rows, and stirs the 
ground, but run the teeth only one inch deep. If I hear the roots snap- 
ping, stop and lower the wheel. In fertOizing make the ground rich before 
settine: the plants to give them a vigorous shoot. After that I have de- 
pended mostly on ashes and bone meal, or bones dissolved with strong 
ashes kept moist; we use about 100 bushels ashes per acre. Blackberries 
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Beem to require a large amount of potash aad phosphoric a i6, but little 
nitric BCid. It auty be that they, like com, eron and mature a's a time of 
the year when we have the most thunder ahowers, are supplied with nitro ' 
gen from natural sources. What has been the history of our great wild 
blackberry plantations of the northern woods? 

Fires have followed the lumbering operations, and usually have burned 
hard and deep, and burned up all soil or vegetable or organic matter, down 
to the barren sand, leaving only ashes. The blackberry came in and a few 
crops grew and then died out. It would ecem that when the 'potash a 
(stem former) and the phosphates or (seed former) was used up, then no 
more berries grew. Ashes we know are the mineral substance of what 
was wood or vegetation. The nitrogen has been removed by the fire. They 
are composed mostly ot carbonate of lime, with about 9 per cent, of [-otash 
and 2 per cent, of phosphoric acid; hence we use some bone to balance up 
the phosphates. Ratv bone has from 3 to 8 per cent, nitrogen, so if we 
have for a fair ration potash 9 per cent., phosphates 7 per cent, and nitro- 
gen 2 or 3 per cent. Potash and phosphates remain in the soil until used 
up by growing crops. The nitrogen lasts but for one season. We apply the- 
ashes broadcast. If I could not get ashes I should get some form of potash 
and raw bone meaL I have noticed that the more ashes I have used the 
sweeter the berrieB. The quality is better and they keep longer. I have 
shipped berriee when they have been on the road four days and arrive in 
Kood condition. Traveling men have often told me that our hlackberriea 
are the sweetest that they ni*et with anywhere, and all the married railroad 
' men that eat at the junction here have to get one or more cases for their 
families, and I can attribute it to no other reason than the free use of 
alkalies. Good crops of blackberries can be raised with barnyard manure. 
But it seems a pity to waste most of the nitrogen when it is needed so 
much on other crops. Our average yield of berries liaa been 200 bushels to 
the acre. On the first patch I picked a peck to the hill, or at the rate of 
400 bushels to the acre. The neit patch at the rate of 850. I hare no 
doubt that with all conditions being favorable 400 bushels can be grown on 
an acre. If I could I would irrigate. Hezt best thing is to mulch in the 
row and cultivate often in space between rows. Id the matter of support- 
ing the bushes we set posts 20 feet apart in the rows and use wire for sup- 
ports. If one wire, we tie or fasten the canes to the wire with willowa, 
taking the willow the left hand near the tip, with the left hand pass the 
tips of the willow around the wire twice and bringing the extreme tips of 
the willow up between the wire and the stalk of the willow. Now bring 
up a cane against the tips. Now wind the willow once around the wire 
and bring up another cane, and wind again, and so on until all the canea 
in the bill are fastened to the wire. Then turn the butt end of the willow- 
back and tuck it in beside one of the canes. This leaves the hill in very 
fine shape for picking. It is spread out fan shaped. It takes more time to 
fasten them up in this way than it does to put a wire on each side of the 
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poBta. But it may pay in getting the berriea picked cleaner. The pickers 
difilike baTing the bucihes massed toRether too thickly. The posta should 
Btand about 3^ feet aboTe the ground. We use fence staples to fasten the 
wire to the posts. Soon after the berries are picked. The next thing in 
order is to cut out the bushes that you have just picked the berries from, 
to get the plantation ready for laying down for winter protection. Hav- 
ing done the pinching off the young growth previous to this while growing. 
The best tool I have ever nsed to do the cutting out is a long handled 
pruning shears, Handle 8 feet long, cut as close to the ground as possible. 
Before cutting out the old n-ood we usually take off the wire. We have a 
wheelbarrow made with posts, between which we place spools on which to 
wind the wire. The spools are made all alike with square holes in the 
«ndB to receive the azietree. When the spool is full slip it oS the axle and 
put on an empty spool. It is a good plan to have the rows numbered, and 
write on the spool the number of the last row so as to commence putting 
on the wire in the spring at this number. In this way the wire will be pnt 
back where it came off. Rows vary in length. After the old wood is cut 
out poll it out of the hills with a fork aud gather it in piles ready for burn- 
ing. Either carry it off the patch to burn, or if too far, keep the brush in 
piles until the bushes are laid down and carefully prepare spots to bum 
them on the covering, all tips and exposed parts of the bushes lain down. 
Winter protection? Yea to be sure. If a crop every year they must be 
laid down in our climate. The Briton is as hardy as any, and with ma- 
tured wood, will stand at 20° below zero, but below that it will he injured. 
So will the wild oues or any other sort. There is no such thing as a per- 
fectly hardy blackberry. There are two ways in laying down bushes. 
One is to make a mound of earth at one side of the hill and bend the 
hill over it, and hold down the top of the hill on the ground. But un- 
der all circumstances this method is not reliable, r'ive years ago, to save 
three day's work, I lost fSOO by pursuing this method. The season had 
been dry, and the bushes had made a late nrowtb, and the wood was not 
well matured. I had covered the tops with earth, and the fruit buds came 
up in spring uninjured, but about Christmas we had a rain that settled the 
snow down to three inches of the ground, and a hard freeze followed it 
and cracked the bark on the exposed portion of the canes that were bent 
over, and the sap escaped and run out of the cracks in the sides of the 
canes, and the fruit buds soon faded away, and I got do berries above the 

The usual and best method is to bend the roots and not the stalks, and lay 
the whole plant down flat on the ground. 

I do it in this manner. With a spading fork I dig away the dirt from 
one side of the hill untU I make a cavity under the crown of the hill, to 
make room for the roots to beud in, as the plant begins to go over the 
crown settles into the cavity that has been dug, so the roots on the front 
aide bend under and the back roots come on the top of the crown, and the 
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BtaJke lie flat od tbe grouud. Now to proceed after the cavity haa been 
dug: Step on the opposite side from the cavitj and place the fork against 
the hill juf t a little above where the canea were nipped off and push gently, 
at the same time place the side of the foot agbinet the stalks of the hill, 
about two inches from the ground and press with the foot, as you puah with 
the fork, and the most of them will readily go over. If they are are stub- 
born dig the cavity larger, but do not break the roots, take a little more 
time and remove sufScient earth, and where the hill is over flat crowd the 
fork down into the ground bo as to pin tbe hill down. With the hands en- 
cased in thick buckskin mittens, gather the oatside branches into as com- 
pact a form as possible. 

While you are doing this the help that is covering the bushes stands 
ready to cover up the hill by commencing at tbe side with a long-handled 
shovel, skimmiDg off the dirt of the top of tbe ground, and give the shovel 
a twist so as to flap the dirt over on the brush, and keep putting on dirt 
until it will hold the bush down, then a shovelful of ditt on the roots 
where the cavity was dug. It is well enough to cover the whole length. 
Do not let the men covering spade into the ground, but akim oS the sur- 
face. It needs three men to Work to advantage. In the spring, about the 
first of May, or when it is time to take up the grapes, with a four tined 
manure fork, push it under the side of tbe hill about two-thirds of tbe way 
to the top of the hill and gently lift, at the same time shaking a little and 
they easily come up and are ready for putting on wires and fastening up. 
Hoping whoever reads this may avoid and profit by my mistakes and be 
rewarded only with success. 



ARE HOUSE PLANTS INJURIOUS TO HUMAN LIFE. 
By W. McFahland, Evansville. 

I'bere is no visible reason why healthy plants should injure the health of 
tbe inmates of the homein which they are kept. Tbe law governing plant life 
is that they absorb from the atmosphere carbon, in return they give oxy- 
gen. The carbon obtained from the atmosphere by the plants, is to a very 
large extent, supplied by animated nature. The exhalation of the human 
familycontributes quitea percentage of the whole in the form of carbonic 
acid gas, formed in the lungs and liberated at every breath; thus the com- 
merce of life goes on; man inhales the oxygen contributed by the plant, 
converts it into carbonic acid ready for the sustenance of plant life. 

Combustion also affords its share of this plant food. Every lamp we 
bum is a contributor of this carbonic acid represented by the chemists, 
thus, C. O.', showing it to be a compound of one part of carbon and two of 
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oxygen. The plant absorbs the carbon, liberating the oxygen for gener*! 

If my statements are true to the facts in the case, are not plants in oar 
dvelliogs a benefit rather than an injury ? I aay they are and yet they 
may be the innocent canse of eiokneos in the family. 

In order to keep plants we must hare earth. The earth used often con- 
tains partially decayed vegetable matter, which in the continuance of the 
process of decay may emit deleterious gases inimical to human life and so- 
injure the health of parties inhailing said gaseous products. A large pro- 
portion of the so-called vegetable mould, so mucb in demand by parties- 
keeping house plants, is not fit for use in potting house plants, on account 
of the presence of this decaying matter. 

Some parties use fertilizers, which however good for plants, are rather 
objectional when viewed from the health standpoint. For instance a cer- 
tain frugal housewife, sets her mouse trap, caught the mice and buried 
them at the roots of her favorite plants. I have known other fertilizers 
used, which were almost as objectionable as dead mice, decaying in the 

The qaestion now presents itself, have we any sure, safe, inezpensire 
remedy, to protect us from these dangerous, invisible, miasmatic products 
of decomposition in our flower pots? Yes, thank Qod, we have, charcoal 
in small lumps. I use the term " lumps" to arrest your attention, so that 
you will not reduce it to powder. Pulverized charcoal is good, but little 
blocks are better. Animal charcoal is to be preferred. This can be made 
by taking large bone«, placing them in a cast iron kettle, beating the kettle 
till the bones cease to bum (blaze), put on the cover, lute it with ashes or 
fine sand so as to exclude the air from the bones. When cold break into 
small pieces which you will lay on the top of the earth in your flower pots. 
Thia done the danger is at an end. 

We are told there are eiceptions to every rule. What is here written as 
to plants being injurious follows the rule, but we are aware that some 
plants have a upas reputation. The Oleander is said to evolve some dele- 
terious matter, but who can tell whether this is so or not? 

Cactus grendiflora is a remedy administered by a certain school of med- 
ical practice, in heart trouble. (Pain and palpitation.) The presence of 
this plant in the room of a patient under treatment for the above, has been 
known to interfere with the condition of said patient aad on its removal 
all went well. Evidence ia much needed in regard to such plants and their 
action on Ihe human sj&tem. Who can give it? 
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REPORT OP OBSERVATIONS FOR 1891. 

Bj Geo. J. Kelloog, Janesville, Wis. 

The fall of 1890 as well aa the mid-summer were favorable for fruit bnd 
formation, and early maturity of wood growth; plenty of rain later (up to 
November 18th) put everything in good condition for winter. 

The latter part of November and most of December were unuaually 
pleasant, giving plenty of time for fall work and protection to fruit plan- 
tations, which owing to the open winter were in many oases unnecessary. 
The weather was mild, zero once in December the 4th 3 below. The cold- 
eat in January, 1891. was 3 above with light rains and snows during the 
month 

The coldest week for the winter of 1890-91 was during our session at 
Madison, twice below zero; the coldest, February 4th, 4 below, the 
month closing at zero, while March 5th and I4tb gave us zero; the wild 
geese came March 30tb, blue birds the 38th; although the frost disappeared 
early snow and rain prevented spring work until April 13th; ground very 
wet up to April SOtb, then bo hot as to bake the mud, the season was very 
short, everything lusbing into leaf; no frosts from April 16th to May 3d 
and Ihe thermometer from 56° to 16° during the middle of the days. Two 
light rains in May and frosts May Sd and 4th, ice Sth and 6th, frost the Tth, 
ice the 16th and 17th, frosts the IBtb, 26th and mh. 

The first bloom of strawberries, plums and cherries May Sd; first black- 
berry bloom ibe 29th; the wonder is that we had any crop of small fruit 
except blackberries. 

The severe drouth of May (only enough to lay the dust twice) made 
transplanting very difficult and uncertain. We never liefore planted so 
much ground having to use water for every plant, but our stand was a suc- 
cess; the first week of June gave us six inches of rainfall; first strawber- 
ries Juno 3d; first to market the 11th; first that filled boxes was Warfleld, 
following close were Haverland, Crescent and Wilson, we fruiting aboat 
sixty varieties. The 4th, Sth and Tth of June there were frosts in nortJiern 
districts; from this time the thermometer jumped to the eighties with 
with scarcely a shower till July Zd. The heavy rains the first week in 
June left the strawberry ground so wet that the tramp of the pickers 
packed it as it dried, even where the mulch had been removed and the 
ground cultivated and mulch returned there was but a slight difference in 
favor of this treatment, it did not pay for the extra labor and the old beds 
gave the best and most fruit. 

The hot weather hastened the strawberry crop, and brought us first ripe 
raspberries May 29th yet we continued marketing strawberries till July lOlh 
the latest berries being Manchester, Mt. Vernon and Warfield, 
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The bloom of Plums, Cherry and Apple tras abundant; we sprayed from 
June let to 10th after which w« could not find the time, those who did not 
Bpra; had better fruit than we did owing to better soil and location; we had 
less codling mnth and less curculio than usual whether it waa because of 
spraying or because the crop of moths and bugs were less from the loss of 
fruit of 1890 we cannot t«ll. The plums promised a beivy orop, but the 
aphis got in their work early and nearly ruined the trees as well as fruit 
in some localities; this was the case on oiir home lot while on the north 
part of the same ei.s(hty acres not a trace of injury could be found; and De 
Soto yielded to breaking, and came to maturity. I think we must use 
emulsion early for this pest. The cherry slug did great damage through- 
out our district; not having cherries enough for the birds we did not have 
many slugs and had none on our nursery trees;— lime, ashes or road dust 
we believe the simplest remedies for this slug; arsenical poison or kerosene 
emuMon will clean them out. 

The drought of June, July and Aug. shortened the berry crop and in 
many instances cultivation and mulch did not save it from injury. 

The cool weather of July and Aug. gave fearful apprehensions for the 
corn and grape crops, and up to the lOth of Sept. the prospeots were very 
proraiung for a crop of green grapes. 

The 14tb of Sept. gave frost in northern district) but the Ther. immedi- 
ately went to the nineties and continued there to Uept. 34th closing the 
month at TO; and nodamaging frost till Oct. 10th, our com and grapes were 

Grapes were well matured, we could hardly And green ones enough to 
fill orders for jelly. 

That heat of Sept. and Oct. so beneficial to the grape and corn crop: while 
it put the blush and high coloring on our applei it injured their keeping 
qualities, so tiiat those who sold early realized best, asourstate was flooded 
later with choice eastern fruit and to-day apples are not worth as much as 
in November, even when sound; the careful picking and handling of fruit 
and storing for winter in the colder cellars than for vegetables is of very 
great importance. 

The drouths of summer checked the flow of sap, matured a fine crop of 
fruit buds, and with the present mild winter (coldest 14 below zero) there is 
prospect of a. bauntiful fruit harvest in 1893. 

The pressing activity of our berry harvest prevented our spraying for 
fungoid diseases; the rot did not trouble our grapes, except the Janesville, 
which is in a hot, close corner. Fungus and scab did not do as mnch 
damage as usual in the orchard. 

Anthranose did more damage in our black raspberries than we at first 
supposed, and spraying for this disease needs careful experiment. 

A few words in review of the strawberry may not be out of place: In 
June I denounced the Michel's Early; since then some of my southern 
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friends have denounced me. This oni^ shown that some varieties as well 
as some men are often out of place. It may pay when we have no frosts 
and as a vigoroua pollen producing plant, but we do not recommend it for 
the fiftieth kind. We must insist that producers and those who introduce 
new fruits must submit them to our Trial Stations before offering them to 
the public. 

With all the light of experience and our better judgment, we now class 
as among the best of the perfect floweriag strawberries, Earle, Wood, 
Enhance, Sandoval and Hoard; of pistillates, Warfield, Bubach No. 6, 
Haverland, Princess, Cleveland and Staymans No. 1. 

We find that all varieties do best where they originate and many of them 
need the petting they never get afterwards. 

The unparalleled yield of fruit of Mr. Wm. Von Bombach of Wauwatoaa, 
last season, known to moat of you, '' seventeen hundred bushels choice 
merchantable strawberries, from five acres, less ten square rods, paths 
and alleys included, from three rows Wilson and six rows crescent." leads 
us to carefully consider the question of holding on to our old friends, the 
best old varieties. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By J. A. Pbttioeew, Superintendent liincoln Park, Chicago. 

Lovers of the beautiful and natural in gardening will note with pleasure 
the obvious tendency of thought and effort toward restoration of the old- 
fashioned style of gardening. 

The old-fashioned flowers of by-gone days, so dear to memories of most 
of UB and so replete with old associations, are being brought from the gar- 
den of the cottager where they have been content to hide and bide their 

Many of their almost forgotten faces are now again to be seen, 
seemingly to us all the sweeter for their long and undeserved banishment. 

The object of this paper is the encouragement of this tendency in the 
direction of natural gardening, and the endeavor to curb within reasona- 
ble limits the mad race after florid and artiflcial effects as depicted in the 
"bedding out'' style of some modern fiower garden. 

This artificial style has now long prevailed almost to the utter exclusion 
of any other form of decorative gardening. 

Tne sweetness, beauty and variety of the old-fashioned garden borders 
succumbed to glaring masses oF color, or to intricate designs of geometri- 
cal or carpet work. 

Nowhere could be found the old quiet nook where familiar floral pets 
could be watehed and waited for. 
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A gardener's proficiency was too often measured by his ability to design 
monstroailiea in floral decorationa. while ekiJl with the sheep shears has 
ranked as a krowiedge of the culture of plants. 

The reason for this would be hard to find. It certainly was not on the 
score of beauty, appropriateness or good taste. The painter selects his 
floral subject, not from the geometrical garden, or the flaming parterre; 
be prefers the more natural beauty of the woods and fields or the seciues- 
tered garden comer. 

Why, then, should we, who demand nature in art, tolerate art in nature? 

The old-fashioned flower garden commends itself for the opportunity it 
presente in the cultivation of a great variety of plants and its long con- 
tinued season of bloom; from the first peeping of the snowdrop through 
the snow, until the last Christmas rose is gathered, what an endless array 
of beautiful forms greet us from day to day and from month to month. 

Such variety and long lived beauty is not obtainable in the parterre or 
ribbon border, where scarcely more than a dozen species of plants enter 
into the most elaborate display, and where the season is limited at most to 
three months of summer. . 

As an educator the old-fasbioned garden further commends itself to ue; 
among its borders teeming with such variety, a comprehensive knowledge 
of plants can be acquired. 

A part may be devoted to experimental work, such as testing the hardi* 
ness and conditions necessary for growth of trees, shrubs and plants that 
may be new or of recent introduction. Such a pursuit is fascinating and 
tends greatly to strengthen the love for plants, apart from the value of the 
information obtained. 

Nothing need be banished from the garden but pestilent weeds. Each 
expedition to the woods or hills may be the means of adding some member 
of the floral family to its fold. The culture of old fashioned garden plants 
is a pleasure that can be enjoyed by anyone possessing a garden spot. No 
expensive glaps houses are needed for winter protection. The hardy class 
once planted, with care will increase and at each division and replanting 
BufBcient spare stock will be found for exchangee. A frost proof cellar will 
suffice to protect many plants of exotic extraction when of tuberous or 
bulbous form of growth. 

Other and many beautiful tender plants can be produced from seed in 
the open border with little expense and some trouble. 

Love, however, lightens the labor of those who follow the pursuit of 
gardening for the pleasure to be found therein. 

The Aquatic garden comes within the scope and design of the natural, 
and is one of the most interesting and fascinating forms of gardening, as 
well as one of the most beautiful. Water adds a charm to any landscape, 
and the charm is intensified when its surface is studded with the blooms of 
(he nymphfea or lotus embossed in their rich green and luxuriant foliage. 
Many and varied are the forms of Aquaticgrowththat are available by their 
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grace or beautj for the embellisliment of the Aquatic garden and all are 
beautiful. But the Aquatic garden to bring out its full beauty should, like 
a jewel, have a proper Betting; one should enhance the charm of the other. 
Such a setting may be of the character of the wild garden; the sheet o( 
water need not be so large as to make recognition of the plants in the 
center difficult; the edges of the pond or lakelet may be irregular in out- 
line and elevation, with here and there a rock or root protruding through 
the surface, and surrounding it may be an undulating or if circumstancea 
favor, a. broken piece of ground with a background of trees or a rocky 
cliff. 

The ground may be partly rock covered; other parte may be of grassy 
sward; again another spot may be covered with shrubs and herboceona 
plants, all carefully planted and of native kinds, as are the partially fern- 
hidden rocks and the vine-covered stumps and roots. The tasty and skill- 
ful gardener will be able to carefully nurture and train the plants in such 
a spot without betraying any evidence of his work, so that while all the 
advantages of culture are enjoyed by the plants, the natural wild beauty 
of the picture is not destroyed. 

It scarcely comes within the scope of this paper, nor is it possible to for- 
mulate any general rules for the establishment of a flower garden, bo 
many and varied may be the existing considerations; soil, aspect, topog- 
raphy and surroundings, all have to be studied. 

A blending of the component parts of the scene has to be accomplished 
without permitting any incongruity to enter into the arrangement. How- 
ever, it may be said generally that an old fashioned garden should have a 
background of trees and shrubs, the lines of which should be curved or 
broken. The line of the border should harmonize with the foliage line, 
and the foreground should be of turf well kept. 

Beautiful effects may be produced under the trees and shrubbery by 
planting bulbs for spring flowering, such as crocus, aarciasus, byacinChs 
and snowdrops, together with ferns and cypripediuma and wild phloxes, 
hepaticaa and tiiltiums too, should not be overlooked for spring flowers. 
Uany others do equally well in pariiial shade, and will amply repay the 
l^K>r bestowed. The border arrangement should be with the tall plants 
next to the shrubs at back, down to the dwarf in front, yet planted with 
such design as to produce, as neariy as possible, the impression of spon- 
taneous growth. 

Avoid formality; plant species or vaneties in clumps of size to show the 
plants in their individuality and not dotted and repeated frequently 
throughout the border. 

It is not necetsary to enumerate the plants to produce a succession of 
bloom. The list to choose from is rich and varied. Suffice to say that 
commencing with Snowdrop, narcissus and hyacinth bulbs in spring until 
the last Michaelmas daisy or aneoione or gentian, is goae, a constant 
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kaleidoscopic succession of rich and beautiful effects ma; be produced, 
«ver varying and changing as the months roll by. 

Huch morn might be written on the subject, bat it ie hoped enough has 
been aaid to stimulate or strengthen a little the desire to be natural in 
gardening. 



VARIETIES OP CRANBERRIES. 
By a. C. BaNNKTT, Appleton, Wis, 

In lookiuK over the products of nature in tfaeir wild state and comparing 
them with the same productions under cultivation, we find in their wild 
state, both in the animal and vegetable species, the same general laws, 
govern, and these general laws become more apparent as tbe^ reach a 
higher and higher state of cultivation. In the wild state we find but little 
variation, while under cultivation the^ have changed almost beyond belief. 

We look among all the wild horses of the earth for a Percheron, a Samp- 
son, or a Morgan and find them not. 

In 1S40, in southern Illinois, there were great numbers of wild hogs, all 
looking nearlj alike, with their big heads, long snouts, long tusks, slab 
sides and big legs. At that time thej differed in color, which seems to be 
one of the first steps toward improvement; but we might look in vain for 
a Suffolk or a Berkshire among them, and it was astoniahing how soon 
small tame pigs became wild and how closely thej resemble those that had 
never been tamed. 

There is io northern Michigan an island called Hog island, on which 
tame hofte were placed many years ago; about ten years ago I was near Its 
banks and was told that there were a few left and that they were in every 
reepect a perfectly wild hog. This reversion to the original wild type 
showing clearly the source from which they came. The superiority of our 
horses, sheep, cows, hogs, dogs and hens are simply developments of nature 
under favorable circumstances, and man himself owes his development to 
favorable circumstancfls. 

We look upon the wild plum, cherry, grape, thorn-apple, and wild peach 
and look in vain for our present early and late varieties with their luscious 
melting flavor. 

Over 900,000 distinct species of animals have become extinct, including 
all grades from the smallest insect to the monster mastodon. They have 
left their bones, shells, or imprint to tell the story that they were unable 
to overcome the difBculties that surrounded them. 

Of the number of vegetables and varieties of fruits that have become 
estiuct we know but little, owing to the perishable nature of their compo- 
sition, but there are no doubt millions of them, including the one that 
stood in the garden of Eden. 
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Darwin's theory of the survival of tbe fittest only applies to the wild, 
vrild world, and it cats no figure where the protecting hand of man defends 
the weak against the strong. 

We plant our gardens and defend the tender plant against all others, and 
the result is large ears of corn, large potatoes, cabbage, etc,; while without 
such protection the^ would all be small, and in time go back to their wild 
Btat«. or become extinct 

Everj animal, every plant, every kind of fruit that baa received the pro- 
tection of man has developed in a short time many new varieties never 
known to exist before and that never would have beea developed except 
for the favorable circumstances which the protection of man gave to 
them. These laws are uaiversal. Applying these laws to the fruit now 
under consideration ~ the cranberry— we observe in the west the little 
gray or moGa berry as an original type and extending from ocean to ocean. 

When marshes in the east became sanded and the baud of man protected 
the infant plant many berries dropped to the sand and from them seeds 
sprang into existence a much greater variety of berries than the original 
marsh produced, and so long as such favorable circumstancea continue we 
may expect continual additional improvements in varieties. 

The cranberry growers of the future must learn to discriminate between 
these varieties; to separate the early varieties from tbe late, tbe thick skin- 
ned from the thin, the large from the small, the prolific from tbe 
barren, their adaptability to his particular location and many other essen- 
tial qualities. 

In tbe east, especially in New Jersey, they are much troubled with 
berries rotting on the vines, like the water-core apple rotting on the 

Mr. Busbee, tlie inventor of the Busbce cranberry mill, said that on his 
own marsh with bis right band he could pick where the berries were all 
sound while with his left he could reach spots where the l«rries were all 
soft, or rotten, and that these rotting berries were in patches and also scat- 
tered through the marsh. The existence of a fungus growth on the vine 
or berry may be the cause or the effect of early decay. In a late report 
tbe loss from this source alone was estimated at many thousand bushels. 

Now unless a better cause can be shown for this rotting I should strongly 
suspect that these decaying berries were produced by a new variety of 
cranberries which have been produced from seed dropped from tbe young 
vinesduring their first or second year. Itwaslcng ago observed that berries 
grown on young vines had a strong tendency to rot, and it would not be 
surprising if the seed from such should produce some early rotting varie- 
ties. The existence of the early black cranberry which keeps only a short 
time, being only one step in that direction, shows clearly the possibility of 
another step in the same direction. 

Fifty-seven years ago I was born in weatem Nen- York, in tbe finest 
fruit growing section of the state. At tbe age of thirteen years I bad 
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learned to graft and bud, and at nineteen I hud planted a small naieeij 
from seeds with a view to developlag some new varieties of fruit. On mj 
father's three farms theie were, all told, about 400 apple trees; about 100 
of these had been grafted, leaving about 300 trees stUl bearing their na- 
tive apples, and no two of the lot were alike. The grafted apples were 
kept separate and sold bj their proper names, the balance were gathered 
and mixed like our cranbeiries. some good keepers, others keeping but a 
week or two, all went in t(%etheT to feed the hc^, to the cider mill, or into 
the cellar bin for winter use. 

Let us remember that at the time the seeds were planted from which 
these trees grew, titiere was not a foot of railroad iu the world, for they 
were old trees when I was a boy. They were probably raised from seeds 
which were sent by mail on horseback form the far east to the then far 
west (Western Kew York), or they may have been from some stray apples 
which found their way to the early settlers. Of the product SOO varieties 
of apples were produced, only two or three of them all were of real value, 
showing that the chance of producing a valuable seedling from such seed 
was only one in one hundred. 

Slow and uncertain as this process is, it is the only source for obtaining 
new varieties of apples. So with the cranberry, all new varieties come 
from the seed. With the apple, strawberry, peach, plum and cherry, the 
improvement has beeq so great that the original wild varieties no longer 
find any place on the mariiets of the world. Who of today would think 
of planting the wild strawberry and putting them on the market in compe- 
tition with the Wilson, Jessie and other popular varieties. So with the 
wild cranberry of to day, in time it must go; its stay is short; it finds a 
place in the marlcets now because there are not enough of the better varie- 
ties to supply the demand, and also to the fact Ihat many of the larger 
varieties are of an inferior quality and short keepers; but the time is com- 
ing when the cranberry grower will apply the same amount of intelligence 
to the growing of cranberries that bas been given to the apple, peach, plum, 
strawberry, etc. Then the grower and the dealer will know the winter 
keeping varieties of cranberries from the fall fruit by their proper names, 
shape and color, and each kind will receive its proper price the same as the 
fall and winter apples do at the present time. 

The neit ten years will show a vast advance along this line, probably 
twenty new varieties will be added to our list, and this convention will be ' 
expected to be able to list them correctly, and to recommend as worthy of 
cultivation some of the early and some of the late keepers; and that there 
should be a sweet cranberry discovered ia not beyond the possibility of the 
near future. 

The farther removed the animal gets from the wild state the more rapid 
is the improvement and the moulding tiand of man finds in each succeed- 
ing generation better material to work on; so iu the cultivation of any 
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kind of fruit, each step in the line of improFement makes the next Btep 
easier, and the results more and more certain. 

Favorable conditiona will often change the eize, color, shape and flaror 
of fruit. This is fully proven by the fruits now being raised in California 
which were not native in that country, but being transplanted from the 
sterile soil of New England to the fertile valleys of California aided hy irri- 
gation and a favorable climate, many kinds of fruit have more than 
doubled in size, and the shape and flavor are materially changed in Bome 

If we were to transplant our cbeny berry t« a favorable spot in Cali- 
fornia and give il proper irrigation and the longer aeaeon to grow in, they 
might send us back aa the result, berries full an inch in diameter, atso 
changed in color and shape to a limited extent; but bring the vines back 
here and subject them to their former conditions, and they become the 
cherry berry again. The egg plum of California, one of which will fill an 
ordinary teacup, if planted back in New England becomes a dwarf by the 
Bide of its California brother. 

We no doubt have on our merBhes cranberries which are lite onr Duch- 
ess apples, fair to look upon, tat impossible to keep for a single mouth. 
We know the Ducbets apples at sight, tut who .has learned to point out 
the Duchess cranherr;? 

The Ben Davis apple that will keep until sppks ccme again is well 
known, but who can point out the Ben Davis cranberry? In less than ten 
years from now there will he fifty voices that could answer, " 1 can do it." 
Then will the war on worthless t a rielie a commence in earnest. In western 
New York marij' thousands of apple trees have been cut down as encum- 
bering the ground, and have given place to well known valuable varieties, 
and an appreciative public are willing to pay for the change, while. the old 
fogies that did not cut theira down are stiil raising pig apples. 

We raise cranberries for profit not for fun, and what has been found 
most profitable in sU other kinds of fruit, animals and Tpgelables, will 
surely apply to the cranberry. The best of everything is the most profita- 
ble to raise. 

Which variety among the cranberry ia the best with our pteEent knowl- 
edge is very difficult to decide. We know but very little except on a few 
pointi and we will confine our remarks to these and wait until we get an 
increase of knowledge, which time and the World's Fair, I hope, will give 
us. One thing is certain, the moat productive variety in ibe world would 
he most desirable, other things being equal, Tbe second point is equally 
certain, that the largeet cienberry in the world, other things being equal, 
would be the most desirable. Third, a dark red colored variety would be 
most desirable, hecauce they do not snow biuiees and dtcayed spots as a 
light«r colored berry would. The early black of the east will pass for 
sound herriee when so bad that fifty per cent, of them would be rejected 
as unsound if they were lighter coloied. Fourth, the earliest varieties on 
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earth would be the moet deeir&ble, other things being equal. Fifth, the 
loDgest keepers. Sixth, the beet flavored. . 

The shape of the berry, name, by whom grown ur when or where, cuta 
no figure. In selecting the best variety, if we take a lesson from nature, 
we will BOOQ learn how impossible it is to combine all these desirable quali- 
ties in any one vaciety. In all the agea patit nature has nerer united any 
three of them. 

First, the most prolific in nature are small. Gnata and flies increase by 
the millioo. The eagle, condor and ostrich inoreaae very slowly. The 
minnie fish breeds by the million, whales are scarce. The extremely large 
in everything are not prolific. 

Again, that which ripens early soon goes to dEcayi this is an inflexible 
law of nature. We can never combine these two qualities of early ripen- 
ing and long keeping. The apples that ripen in harvest time and the early 
fall, are fall apples and soon decay. That which keeps best matures slowly, 
and as it were, in the very shadow of winter. The dark colored are thick 
skinned and often of poor flavor, and especially is this the case with the 
cranberry. 

There may be a possibility of combining the two qualities of dark color 
and good flavor, but before it is done the public will have learned that for 
fine quality to select the light colored. The public are slow to learn, and 
Mill slower to unlearn. In seeking after a perfect variety of cranberries, 
we are like the ancients who sought for the unknown God. They thought 
they knew what he ought to be like but could not find him. With our 
present limited knowledge, the safest oourae seems to be to avoid all ex- 
tremes. A cross between the extremes of any species t«nds to produce a 
medium, and is often prolific, while a re-cross is often barren, so that we 
might espect to produce a medium sized berry that might be even more 
prolific than the small one. 

Starting with this medium sized berry and aiding it by fumiehing it 
with favorable conditions BO that its growth may be uniform, then shield- 
ing it from the early frosts of winter, and allowing it to slowly come to 
maturity — all this would produce a good keeper, provided it contained 
the right elements to start with. To aid it still further in its keeping 
qualities, we should be be very careful not to "»'» with it a single berry 
whose keeping quaUtiea are not fully equal to its own. This is an impor- 
tant point, for as long as fall and winter berries are mixed, the decay of 
the fall berriea will affect the value of the winter variety. 

In the matter ot quaUty, we who have been i&ieing berries eat our own, 
and the taste or flavor of other varieties has not been tested by many of us. 

In this respect I have had better opportunities probably than any other 
person present. I have traveled extensively in the non-producing sections 
of this country where cranberries were shipped in from every quarter. I 
have also bought different varieties of cranberries on the Chicago market 
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and t&ken them home and had Ihem cooked in the same manner as our 
own. I have also made tnan^ inquiries of merchaata and their married 
clerka, where I found them selling both the eastern and western berrf , as 
to which the7 preferred for their own familf use. The testimony front 
this source and also my own experience has been decidedly in favor of our 
western berry. I never found but one man who said the flavor of the 
eastern berry was the beat, and he was a Boston man fresh from the Hub, 
and as he then lived in Cliicago where nearly all the berries this fall were 
eastern berries, the probability is that he had been eating eastern berries 
cooked in lake water which made the difference. 

I sent my sister in Massachusetts a barrel of our crauberriea. She bad 
always used the eastern berry, and finding the ones I sent her of better 
flavor she distributed them among her friends and acquaintances, and she 
wrote me back that they all pronounced them the finest flavored cranberry 
they had ever tasted. Mr. Stansbury also sent some of bis berriee to the 
east and received back the moat decided statemente in regard to their 
superior quality. The east raises on an average a larger berry thau we do, 
but in the line of quality we hold the golden prize. From this then, it 
would seem^that the most perfect berry, as far as quality is concerned, 
will be found in the west. 

What we of the west lack is distinct varieties. We need an early berry 
to meet the demands of an early market. We need an extra large variety 
to satisfy such as are willing to pay for show and wind rather than sub- 
stance. The extra price for such must pay us for their lack of productive- 
ness and poor keeping qualities. Then we need a medium sized berry, as 
large as we can get without sacrificing other good qualities; one that will 
bear every year by the million, of fine quality and that will keep, when 
properly put up with ordinary care, until ctanberriee come again. 

We do not need these varieties all mixed up like pig apples; they should 
be planted separate, so that they can be sold on their merits. All these 
varieties may now be growing on our own or our neighbor's marshes, but 
in patches so small as to have escaped our notice, and in the wild state, 
bearing some years and not others, we lose track of their location. I have 
some vines grown from the seed the fruit from which I shall watch with 
much interest, and hope to add something of. value to our present varieties 
or else add to my present limited experience by their failure. 

I have here some samples which I have good reason to believe were 
grown from the seed, the whole barrel was a mixed multitude just like 
these, and were grown in this country. The Others are mostly eastern ber- 
ries, showing several varieties differing in shape, color and flavor; also the 
Lingdom cranberry, from Canada, which is native there, also in N^ova 
Scotia, Norway, Sweden and other places, the finest coming from Canada. 
I was not able to get a sample of the Early Black. One wholesale house 
said they had been out of them for six or seven weeks, and that at that 
time they were so poor that they were glad to see the last of them. I was 
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surprised not to be able to find any of the McP&rland berries on the market. 
They are the largest variety, and the last year was probably an off year 
with them. 



CRANBERRY CANNING. 

By a. C. BENNETT, Appleton. 
[From orlglDal rspott of CranbetT}' Qrowers' AssociAtioa.] 

A new industry must soon start of great interest to Wood count; and 
eepecially to the growers of cranberries, a canning factory. Can any one 
tell why all other fruit, and many kinds of vegetables are canned, even to 
sweet potatoes and pumpkins, and not a cranberry ? Why should this form 
the only exception? Some say because of the acid they contain. Apples, 
peaches, pears, cherries, gooseberries, and all other kinds of fruit contain 
acid and are canned successfully, and it appears on investigation that so 
long as the can remains air tight, the can and fruit are perfectly safe. 

One reason why cranberries have never been canned is owing to the fact 
that until lately there have been no canning factories (as far as I know) in 
the immediate vicinity of large bodies of cranberries, and the cranberry 
growers hardly thought of it. There is now a canning factory at Berlin, 
Wis., I think built last spring, they can corn, beans, raspberries and black- 
berries, I don't think they have touched the cranberry as they find a 
ready sale for all their Bell and Bugle berries in a green state. 

All other kinds of fruit have been canned for years. The business must 
have been profitable to the growers of the fruits and the canning factories, 
otherwise the business would have stopped long ago. Instead of stopping, 
the number of factories are constantly increasing, and the proportion of 
fruit caimed to the amount sold green is also increasing, and the sales of 
each largely increased thereby, and the prices maintained, and the grower 
and dealer saved from loss in the times of abundance. Why this single 
exception? There is no excuse for it any longer. I am prepared to dem- 
onstrate the fact that cranberries can be canned and put on the market at 
the same price per pound, canners' pounds, as the green fruit, and leave a 
handsome profit. 

There is millions in it I am satisfied, both to the parties who can them 
and the producer. With canned cranberries the question of foreign 
markets is settled, we have all the markets of the world at our feet. How 
many tomatoes would be sold if they were not canned? Not one tenth aa 
many as now. Of peaches, plums, cherries, pears, etc., which are canned, 
the amount is inimease. Suppose none of these were sold only in the 
green state, you can imagine the glut in the market and the losses the 
grower would suffer, and their production would decrease to the amount 
that could be sold in the green state at a profit. With the canning factor- 
ies acting as a safety valve no loss need occur. 

Dig,l,z.dbyG0O^^IC 
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Han; kinds of fruit require more expense to prepare them for the cans 
than it coeta to eatber them. The apple, pear, apricot, peach, etc., have 
to be pared and the core or pit removed. Not so with the cronberrj. If 
the cranberrT' is put up ae it should be for the marlcet, they could be 
dumped into the vats direct from the barrel, It has been a niTstery to 
manj how canned fruits of the very best quality, could be sold as cheap 
as the green fruit. I enclose a full page from the Oroeera' Criterian, of 
December 21, Kiving quotations on canned fruit from which you will see 
most f ruita ia put up in two and three pound cans, and they are bo billed 
out. I was told by an agent of one of the largest grocery houses in Chicago 
that all two pound cans weighed 1^ pounds and the three pound cans held 
3^ pounds. On investigation I find this to be the fact including the weight 
of the can. These weights are not marked on the cans and the grocery- 
man buys them for two or three pounds and sells them for the same and 
neither himself or the customers know the difference. 

On fish and oysters it is still worse. On core oysters you will see by the 
list 1 pound cans quoted as 4 or 5 oz., and might well wonder what it 
means. It means this: tliat one of these cans contains 4 oz. of oysters the 
other S oz., yet each are sold for a pound, the balance being soup. This 
wholesale grocerymas told me that this short weight on froit cans was 
nnivereal, it made no diff^vnce whether the fruit came from California or 
any other state; and that he knew of only one factory that put up actual 
weight, a 8 pound can of tomatoes full net weight. This party is no doubt 
a grower who seldom gets beyond his garden fence, and probably thinks 
there are tricks in all trades but his, if he would get out of his fence he 
would soon find some in his. Tliis may seem wicked and a cheat but look 
at the size of the legal standard cranberry barrel and you will be silent. 
Now this i pound shortage on weight makes a vast difference in the fig- 
ures and cleared up the mystery as to how canned fruit can be sold so 
cheap. This party also said the 8 pound cans cost, including label, actual 
co«t, 20 to as cents per doz., the 2 pound cans 15 to 18 cents, but of this he 
was not sure and promised to inveetigate and give me the corrected figures. 
In figuring it from tinners' stock sheets, good quality, 140 square inches, 
10x14 in., costs 8 oeuts. Tou can n[teasure the cans in the grocery and 
make your own estimate. 

With the price of sugar at 4i cents per lb. 
With 100 lbs. cranberries at cents per lb. 
With pure water at per lb. 

We figure 100 pounds cranberries at 10 ounces to lb. , 1 ,fMW oz, ; 100 lbs. 
sugar at 16 oz, to lb., 1,600 oz.; 1-10 part water added at 16 oz, to lb., 820 
oz.; total net weight in ounces, 8,520. Now allowing 2 oz. for the cans 
and label (2 lb. cans) actual wdght 24 oz. less 2 oz. for can, 23 oz. net, S,520 
divided by 32 equals 160; showing that 160 lb. cans can be filled from 100 
lbs. of berries. As there are 3 lb. can according to the canning scales, this 
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gives U8 160x3 equals 820 lbs, at a value of 6 cents per li). (the price of the 

green fruit) we have 820x.O6 equals |tb.20. 

Cost of berries 16 00 

Cost of sugar 4 60 

Cost of water 00 

$10 SO 

$19.20 less $10.60 leaves 98.70 profit out of which to take the coat of cam 
and boxing and other expenses. This is figuring cranberries at a low 
price. When the green berrEes cost more the profit will be greater as the 
cost of canning will not be increased and the sugar and water go in at the 
increased price. At $10 for 100 lbs. the profit would be value of the canned 
fmitat 10ct8lb.,$33. 

Cost of 100 lbs. berries |10 00 

Cost of 100 lbs. sugar 4 60 

Cost of 100 lbs. water 00 

$U 60 
leaving a profit of $32.60 less $14.60 which leaves $17.60 out of which to 
take the same ezpeuses. 

I told you there was millions in it, have I not proved it both to the 
grower and the canning company ? To the grower we save his berries and 
insure a readj cash market no matter how large the crop. If put on the 
market at the price of the green fruit, I would agree to go on the road and 
sell 500,000 cans the first year or forfeit my salary. I know they will sell 
like hot cakes, and in 100,000 places where none are sold now, and they 
could be shipped to the ends of the earth if necessary, but if canned in 
good shape the United States alone will take all we can raise. The area 
over which the cranberry can be grown in less than any other kind of 
fruit. The proportion of that area which will produce them with profit is 
very small, much less than is generally supposed. The would be grower 
finds this out often to his sorrow. This makes the canning of this fruit 
easy to regulate. 

Onlj a verj few canning factories for this purpose will ever be needed, 
and if the factories and the growers will pull together as they should, there 
is millions in it for both. I should favor the location of such a factory 
at some centrrl point in the vicinity of the marshes, where neither party 
conld have a chance to play bog on the other, and where tbey would be 
more likely to pull together. At the junction of the two railroads at Cen- 
tralia, or Grand Rapids, at Babcock. Necedah, or Valley Junction. I am 
not blowing the Imgle for any place, but let it be near the growers where 
they can be shipped in from the marshes and the barrels or crates can be 
returned to the growers and be refilled, which of itself is quite a saving. 
All railroads west of Chicago return empty beer kegs and barrels at one- 
half of fourth class rates in small quantities. This is a saving we would 
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get. If the berries are caoned for Chicago or Milwaukee, or other parties, 
special arrangement might be made to have them canned in transit, the 
same as wheat is miUed in transit. A carload of wheat is billed at some 
station in Dakota direct to New York, Wben it geta to Minneapolis it is 
unloaded and ground into flour, and is sent on to New York under the 
original billing; this saves paying local freights — tricks in all trades but 

As aearlj all the work in the factory is light, a large portion of the labor 
can be done b; women and children. In all the canning factories I was 
ever in, a large part of the help was women and ctuldreu, and anything 
we can do to aid this class of people should be done. The lumber for box- 
ing is here, fuel is chea,p, pure water is plenty, help of this kind can live 
here cheaply. Cranberries will be here in the near future so plenty that 
the old croakers will no longer repeat, parrot- like, that we had more cran- 
berries before we had any improvements. Some think a canning factory 
will not pay because it would be idle so much of the year. Let me ask 
you, would your marsh be more profitable to you if you were to extend 
,yoiir picking from September to December ? It would not be standing idle 
so long, you answer, no, and get all the help you can and secure them 
before they spoil. So with the canning factory. No berryshould becauned 
before September 15th, and none after Deceniber 15th, No grower can 
afford to hold his berries even that late, and the factory can work to better 
advantage before extreme cold weather, with its short days, comee. One 
thing should be distinctly understood to start with, that, 

1st. Berries should be bought by the pound, and everybody's berries be 
emptied oui soon as received. 

2d. Not an unsound berry should be received, or ever canned under the 
brand of " Excelsior." 

3d. A sorting room should be provided where all berries not up to grade 
should be re-sorted at the grower's expense, or returned to the grower. 

4th. On the lop of the can where it would be opened, should be a label, 
reading, " All canned fruits, of every kind, should be removed from the 
can as soon as the can is opened, and placed in a glass or porcelain pan or 
dish. The contents of this can will keep in good order after being exposed 
to the air under ordinary circumstance — " (here state the time, which, in 
the case of the cranberry preserves, would be a very long time.) 

6th. For label I would suggest in addition to an attractive picture of 
growing berries, that they be branded " Cranberry Preserves," this would 
be a very attractive brand and at the low price of sugar we can afford to 
use lots of it, and pure wat«r costs nothing. 

9th. Place on the can an analysis of the fruit with the signature of an 
eminent chemist. 

7th. Below this, place in prominent letters, (This is th^ healthiest fruit 
that grows from the earth, containing 'some acid combinations and in- 
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gredients not found in anj other fruit.) We could secure any amount of 

endorsementB to this from prominent physicians and enter tbem below it. 

This ia an important thiog. The rapid introduction of celerj and toma- 
toes owe their prestage all to the fact that thej were puffed as healthy, 
whether tbej are or not the imagination helps to make them such, and 
their consumption is immense when we consider the short time they have 
been on the market. Brand theee the healthiest fruit that grows from the 
earth, and the healthiest woman on earth will imagine she would feel a 
little better if she ^should eat some, and others who don't know what ails 
them would surely ^buy some. I have talked with small grocery houses, 
who never hanlded a cranberry, about canned cranberries, and I never 
found one yet but what said they would buy some if they were put on the 
market. There is no other way to ever get a. properly cooked cranberry 
distributed all over the country. This is the lever that will pry open the 
jaws of the milhons and open the surplus flood gates, and create such a 
demand for this fruit as was never dreamed of before. 

The low price of sugar has come to stay. Let either party attempt to 
raise the pric6 and. they touch the pocket and palate of the million and 
down they go. So with the interstate railroad law which giver to small 
places and small shippers all the advantages of the larger places and larger 
shippers. It has come to stay. Like the boon of liberty, once enjoyed, 
nothing but a revolution can deprive us of it. 

Ibe times are ripe, all thiii£s are favorable, let usstrlke while the iron is 
hot. The details of the business are not ^new, we can eafely follow the 
beaten path which has made other canning factories a success, we need 
not grope our way in the dark. I am sot in favor of canning the culls, 
frosen and Fmall berries, as some propose. That would defeat the very 
object of the association. Let such as wish can them. The best is none 
too good for me and none too good for my customer. 



The importance of spraying is now recoguized by every intelligent fruit 
grower, and no fruit grower who wishes to place his goods upon the market 
in prime condition can afford to be without on out&t of some kind, for 
since the advent of spraying pumps and machinery for rapid an effectual 
work, quite a number of manufacturers have invented various devices in 
the way of pumps and nozzles, each possessing some merit. We shall not 
attempt to eay which is the best. 
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Tha Field Force Pump Co., at Lockport, N. Y., make good outfits of 
varioua kirnlB and prices from three to four doliars up to sixty or seventj. 
The Nixon Nozzle and Machine <Jo., of Dayton, Ohio, nuinufacture an ex- 
cellent pump herewith illustrated called the Climax Tripod Improved. 
The price complete with automatic agitator is about $12. This pump is so 
complete and perfect that at a short distance from the epray it has the ap- 
pearance of a cloud of smoke. 



For spraying large orchards the same pump is attached to a barrel and 
drawn to all parts of the orchard. 

The Climax Orchard and Vineyard Catt Improved can be drawn by one 
horse. The pump ia worked by means of sprocket wheels and chain, but 
can be instantly thrown out of geer and the pump worked by hand. The 
tank will hold sixty gallons. These forma are all supplied with an auto- 
matic agitator — a moat desirable requisite in all spraying; pumps. 



"climax" orchard and vineyahd cart (improved). 

Digitized by GOi>^^IC 



WHBS TO SPRAY. 

" To be effectual the sprayiDg must be done at the proper time. To kill 
the apple worm or oodlinK moth the treee should be Hprayed just after the 
bloeeotm have dropped, for it is kaown that then the larvfe are hatchiuK 
from the eggs and begin to burrow or eat their wa7 into the forming fruit. 
The smalleet amount of poison at this time will kill the worm. After ten 
days the trees ebould he sprayed a^n. If a rain should intervene it 
should be followed by another spraying immediately, to keep the poison on 
(he fruit. All thia should be done too before the young apple turns down- 
n^rd on the stem, as the egg ie laid at the flower end, where also the 
pioison should lodge to do its intended work. 

" To destroy the plum curculio on either the cherry or plum trees, the 
spraying is done similarly after the flowers have fallen, and repeated again 
after ten daya have intervened." 



ATTACHED TO A CASK. 



HOW TO SPRAY. 



" Perfect succeeis requires that the poison should reach every fruit. With 
a good force pump and !<praying nozzk and the liquid well stirred, a fair- 
sized apple tree can be thoroughly sprayed in two or three minutes. Care 
should be exercised not to get the poison ou one's person. If a breeze is 
blowing, spray from the windward side. 

" No danger can result from the use of these poisons as directed in this 
bulletin either by eating the ripe fruit or by the uce of the timothy that 
tuay be grown in the orchard." 
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THE CLIliAX NOZZLE. 

These cute illustrate the nozzles. No. 3 ehows the outer end covered bf 
wire screen, which cuta the water into miet or spray. No. S Bbows the 
nipple end of same. No. 1 shows the nozzle|entire. 

The nozzles are simple in construction, cannot[get out of order, and are 
■very durable, being made of brass. 

They are fitted with either one half or three-fourths inch thread, and 
will fit without difScultj corresponding sizes of gas pipe and hose coup- 
ling. Thej are made of various sizes, numbered from 1 to 6, and will pro- 
duce spray from the density of fog to any required coarseness. 

Nozzles Noa. 1 to 5 are intended for conservatory, flower garden, orchard 
and field use. No. 6 for htreet and lawn use. Price (1.00. 

The use of the nozzle in creating spray is universal, and by its wonderful 
adaptation all arsenic and poisonous preparations are brought directly in 
contact with insects, moths, beetles, worms, etc., effectually exterminating 
them. 

POISONS TO BE USED. 

" London purple and Paris green are most commonly used as insecticidee 
of which the former is cheaper and therefore will be more generally en:i- 
ployed. London pnrple is slightly more soluble than Paris green, and yet 
it should be frequently stirred to prevent its gathering at the bottom of the 
water. One-fourth pound of either poison well mixed in Qlty gallons of 
water is the proper strength to apply that will be harmless to foliage and 
yet kill the larvas. It is best to stir the London purple or Paris green, 
whichever is used, in a bucket of water, and after putting it in the spray- 
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ing ma.chine, add tbe requiied amount of water to dilute it properly. With 
the automatic agitator this will not be necesaar;. This method will make 
the moat thorough mixture." 

WHAT TO SPBAT. 

The foregoing directione have particular refereDce to the sprajing of 
apple trees, with London purple to prevent the ravageB of the apple worm 
or codling moth larree; The same application will doHtroy the canker 
worm and other larvae that feed upon the foliage in Maj or June. Plum 
and cherry trees are sprayed after blossoming to destroy thecurculio, using 
one-fourth pound of London purple to forty gallons of water. 

THE irSB OF EBR03ENB BWISIOH. 

On the opening bude of some young elm trees there was obeerved, last 
May, numerous plant lice similar to those often occurring on young fruit 
trees and many house plants. Kerosene destroys insect life when it comes 
in contact with the animals, but it also destroys the tender parts of plants 
if used pure. It must therefore be diluted, and as it does not mii with 
water, it is held in suspension by the use of a strong solution of soap, thus 
forming an emulsion. One application of tbis insecticide sprayed upon 
the young elm trees was sufBcient to destroy the plant lice, which threat- 
ened to cnpple the foliage and thus seriously affect the growth of the trees. 

The emulsion now generally recommended for the insects that feed by 
sucking the juices of plants, is prepared as follows: 

Boil one quart of soft soap or one-fourth pound of hard (Ivory) soap in 
two quarts of water. When tbe soap Is dissolved, remove the vessel from 
the fire and add to the mixture, while hot, one pint of kerosene oil; it is 
then violently stirred to make a thorough mixture, which will be perman- 
ent, this is accompUshed after four or five minutes of agitation. When it 
is to be used it should be diluted with ten parts of water, this strength will 
kill the insects and not injure tender foliage; a stronger mixture can he 
used on hardier plants. In applying this emulsion, it should be remeni- 
bered that the liquid must come in contact with the insect to kill it, and as 
these little animals often conceal themselves among the leaves or even 
cause the leaves to curl about them, it is best to use aforcepumpto make 
the application. 

THE USE OF BOBDEAUX UISTUBB. 

The very extensive use of this fungicide has induced manufacturers to 
prepare it in such a way that only the simplest directions are necessary to 
use. The formula for its preparation is as follows: Dissolve six pounds 
of sulphate of copper in six gallons of hot water, in another vessel slake 
four pounds of fresh lime in six gallons of cold water; when the lime solu- 
tion has cooled, pour it slowly into the solution of phosphate, and dilute 
the mixture with ten gallons of water. 
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These two cbemicala. carefully powdered to haaten solution, and boxed 
in the proper proportiooa, are put up in 00-pound and lOO-pound bozea, by 
W. S. Powell & Co., Baltimore, Md. It is only necessary then to dissolve 
these separately, then mix and dilute as in the above formula, and the 
Bordeaux mixture is ready for use. It was first suggested as a remedy for 
the grape mildews and the rots, but is not similarly used against the 
fungus diseases of other plants and fruits. 

Orape linei should be sprayed before the growth of stem begins, to kill 
any germs of the diseases, and again when the foliage is fully developed. 
Bordeaux mixture bas been tried with auocess upon the plums to prevent 
the rot in the fruit, and it is now recommended to stir tbe London purple 
in the Bordeaux mixture, and thus reach both insects and fungi at the 
same time. In treating tbe grape vine as above, it may be found that 
some rot will appear in the berries after July lat, when a further use of 
the Bordeaux mixtnre would injure the appearance of the fruit. After 
this date there should be used instead the 

AUHOMICAL CASBONATE OF COPPER, 

Thia ia a cheap and easily prepared fungicide, made by disaolving six 
ounces of copper carbonate in three pints of liqnid ammonia of 82° 
atrength, and diluting with twenty -five gallons of ws.ter. 



SOME FACTS RELATING TO SPRAYING AND THE 
POISONS USED. 

The following report of experiment made to determine the amount of 
copper and arsenic adhering to fruit that had been sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture and other compounds is taken from bulletin IT of the Hatch Ex- 
periment station of the Massachusetts Agricultural college at Amherst: 



During the early autumn the board of health of New York City con- 
demned several carloads of grapes as dangerous to the public health and 
ordered them destroyed, because they were slightly disfigured with tbe 
Bordeaux mixture which had been used by the growers to prevent mildew 
and rot. Thia caused a " scare" among the dealers and consumers and a 
serious fall in prices, which affected the market more or lees for the rest of 
the season. To determine positively the amount of copper adhering to the 
grapes grown in the coll^^ vineyard, two lota of fruit, of ten pounds 
each, were aelected, one from vines sprayed with the Bordeaux mixture 
throughout the season, and which were very badly disfigured, and the 
other from vines that were treated with the Bordeaux mixture up to the 
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middle of Jane, then with two applications nt the ammoniacal carbonate 
of copper ard which were not in the least disfigured. 

An analfsis of these two samples were made at the state espariment sta- 
tion. In the &nt sample No. 1, there was found only Z 1,000 of 1 per cent, 
of oxide of copper, an amount so small that one would need to eat from 
one-half to one ton of these grapes, atemB, skins and aU, to obtain the least 
injurious effect, and that, notwithstanding the fact that the bunches were 
selected from those having the largest amount of the copper mixture ad- 
hering to them. 

In sample No. 2 not a trace of copper could be found. It would seem 
from the above that even under the most careless use of the copper solu- 
tions, no injurious effects need he feared, and Ihat when properly applied 
there will not be a trace of copper left upon the fruit at harvesting. 



Early in Dec^nber the Fall Mall Gazette of London. England, published 
an article headed " American Apples. Alarming Allegations — Are They 
Doctored With Arsenic?" Then the statement is made that "American 
orchardists use arsenic in such large quantities to protect their fruit from 
insects as to completely saturate it;" and that the bloom, or white powder 
found on the surface of American apples is arsenic, brought to the surface 
by evaporation, and if the fruit Is eaten this should be wiped off to avoid 
injurious effects. " That the delicate, unnatural ( ?) bloom of the Ameri- 
can apple is due to arsenic, a drug that is largely used by people, especially 
the fair sex in America, to make the complexion fair," and other state- 
mente equally absurd and without shadow of foundation. These statements 
were undoubtedly made in the interest of speculator for the purpose of in- 
juring the sale of American apples in the English market. 

To determine the amount of copper and arsenic adhering to the surface 
of apples (for it could not have been absorbed into the substance of the fruit} 
which had been sprayed three times with the Bordeaux mixture and Paris 
green, twenty apples, measuring one peck, were faken to the State experi* 
ment station for analysis. The amount of copper oxide found on these ap- 
ples was twenty'two thousandths (.022) of one grain. This equals about 
five ten- thousandths (.0006) of one ounce to the barrel, or requiring two 
thousand barrels to yield one ounce of copper oxide. The specimens 
selected for this analysis were those with the roughest surface, t« which 
'would adhere more of the copper solution of Paris green than to the ordi- 
nary acple. 

Not a trace of arsenic could be detected in this analysis, as Paris green 
(average samples of Paris green contain about thirty-three parts of oxide 
of copper and sixty-one parts of arsenious oxide) was not used after July I; 
but it was probably all washed off during the three months following, be- 
fore the apples were ga&ered, which was October I. 
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"When we consider the fact that not one fruit grower in one hundred 
throughout the couatrf used Paris greea at all, aud that not one barrel in 
thousands came from sprayed trees, the absurdity of the " scare " becomes 
still more apparent. 

THE M*.tNE EXPERIMENT STATION 

on the same line sends out the following: 

From experiments carried on under the direction of the Horticulturist 
of the Maine Experiment Station, with a view of checking the work of the 
codling moth the following conclusions were drawn: 

1. All sprayed trees had a emaller percentage of wormy fruit than did 
theunsprayed. 

2. A mixture one pound Paris green to 250 gallons of water gave better 
results than did a weaker mixture; though s mixture of one pound to 330 
gallons saved a large percentage of the fruit. 

3. The number of windfalls was greatly lessened by spraying. 

4. The proportion of wormy fruits among the windfalls was much 
smaller from the sprayed trees. 

6. There is no danger of poisoning from the use of fruit which has been 
sprayed as directed. 

6. The beet time to spray probably varies with different varieties, but in 
no ca£e should any trees be sprayed before the blossoms fall. 

7. There is a greater liability to in.iury of foliage from the use of Lon- 
don purple than from the use of Paris green. 

A study wBB also made as to means of preventing or checking the rava- 
ges of the apple scab. 

Apple Ecab is caused by the attack of a parasitic fungus which grows on 
the leaves and young twigs as well as on the fruit. The attack is most 
B evere in cool, moist seasoits. If it occurs early In the season, before the 
year's growth is completed, the trees may be seriously injured. 

Spraying with carbonate of copper dissolved in ammonia and diluted 
has proved an effective means of holding the fungus in check. The aver- 
age increase of salable fruit on the sprayed trees over that on unsprayed 
trees was fifty per cent., while in some cases the increase amounts to sixty- 
five per cent. 

A solution of three ounces of carbonate of copper in one quart of am- 
monia, diluted with thirty^five gallons of water, was found very satisfac- 
tory. The cost of spraying with this solution is about three cents per tree 
for each application. 
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BLACKBERRIES. 



Bead bj ProC. R. S. QM. ot tbe Wlscoosta Eiperimeat StaCIao. beFore the Evaiisvllle 



Just now the subject of blackberries is a seasonable one both to the fruit 
grower aad the epicure, The tall buahes laden and drooping with their 
festoons of jet black fruit offer a picture not without attractions to the 
artist, but which is specially intereatiDg to tha lover of fruit, or of the 
profits that accrue from fruit. A diecuBBioQ of blackberries, and the 
methods of their productioa, a,t this time and in a meeting of horticultur- 
ists, should not. and I trust will not, assume the character of a Quaker 
meeting. With this idea in view, I understand that what IhavetooSer is 
by no means intended to exhaust the subject, but rather lo serve as a 
starter for a free and profitable discussion. 

Not to make my introduction too long, I pass by saying that one thing 
that makes me proud of the blackberry is the fact that it ia wholly and 
truly American. Most of our other fruits came from Europe with our 
Puritan ancestors, but no variety of the blackberry has to my knowledge 
as yet been introduced to our shores from a foreign clime. Add to this 
the fact that it is only within a comparatively short time that any syste- 
matic attempt 1 have been made at cultivating or i mproving this fruit, and 
we have a hint of the great possibilities that lie in this direction. 

Now for a few cultural hints. The blackberry thrives on any soil that Is 
well suited to our common farm or garden crops. Like most other plants, 
it appreciates good culture, and liberal manuring. I think it quite possible 
to manure too highly Jf or the blackberry, but as this is not the extreme that 
we are in great danger of running into, few cautions in this direction are 
necessai'y. Sod ground is not suitable for starting a plantation, as the 
young plants would be likely to suffer from droughts, but almost any 
other condition of soil will answer. I would have the ground well prepared 
and would set the plants as early in spring as the season admits. 

Procure your plants of your nearest reliable nurseryman, and choose 
small or medium suckers in preference to large ouea. 

The blackberry is a much stronger growing plant than the raspt)crry, and 
hence requires more room. The rows should not be less than seven feet 
apart, nor the plants less than three feet apart la the row. I am of the 
Opinion that rows eight feet apart, with the plants set four or five feet 
apart in the row would prove more satisfatiory. 

In handling the plants be careful to avoid breaking off the bud of the 
young shoot, which has usually commenced growth before the sucker is 
taken up. In planting, this bud should be sightly covered with soil, and 
the earth should be well pressed about the roots. Mulching around newly 
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set plants is almost always in order, and in the advent of drought is very 
important. 

The first season a row of potatoes, cabbage or other \ovr crop may be 
grown between the rows of blackberries, if desired. The soil should be kept 
well cultivatsd, and as the stronger shoots attain the height of one and a 
half or two feet, the tips should be pinched off to induce branching. If 
the plants make a good growth a small crop may be expect«d the second 
year after plantiug. and a full crop the third season. 

The second season the tips should be pinched oS as fast as the canee at- 
tun the height of two feet. This seems very low, and many make the 
mistake of allowing the canes to grow too tall before pinching. The upper 
nodes of the cane elongate for a considerable time aft«r pinching, so that 
a cane pinched at the height of two feet will attain the height of three feet 
or more. The pinching induces a vigorous growth of braouhes, and the 
bush assumes the form of a tree instead of a long and straggling cane, 
which results where the pinching is neglected. The branches, however, 
should not be pinched, otherwise secondary branches will start from the 
nodes that should produce the fruit -branches the coming year, and these, 
starting so late, will not have time to properly mature their fruit buds. 

It is prettj' generally conceded, that for Wisconsin, winter protection 
pays for the blackberry. It is true that in many cases the plants will sur- 
vive the winter, and even bear a good crop without protection, but these 
cases must be considered, on the whole, as exceptional. The largest growers 
of our state agree that protection increases the crop sufficiently in the aver- 
age season to more than repay its cost, while in a severe winter, it insures 
a good crop where without protection the crop would be nearly a total 
failure. The ooet of protection is less than one would naturally suppose. 
I believe that Hr. Hamilton, a very extensive blackberry grower of Ripon, 
considers it something lees than ten dollars per acre. 

The most common material for covering is soil, though some recommend 
swamp hay or coarse manure. In laying down the canes, one or two 
spadefulls of earth are taken out on the side of the plant toward which 
the canes are to be inclined, to avoid breaking them. When this is done, 
the chief strain comes upon the roots of the plant, which are more elastic 
than the canes, and so are not very likely to be broken. The canes are in- 
clined in the direction of the row, and all laid toward one end. The ma- 
nure fork aided by the foot, serves to bend the canes over and retain 
them in position, while a second man covers them with soil from the space 
between the rows. 

After the ground has become well settled in spring, remove the earth 
from the canee, and lift them to an upright position. It is found much 
more satisfactory either to tie the canes to stakes, or else to keep them 
within bounds by running a wire on each side of the row. These wires 
may be attached to stakes at convenient intervals. 
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It is not well to permit suckers to grow within the row, as this uoon 
forms a tbicbet that interferes with the development of tlie plautB. The 
suckera should be treated as weeds unless it is desired to grow plants. 

As to varieties, the Ancinnt Briton appears to be most popular with the 
market growers of Wisconsin at the present time. Stone's Hardy is popu- 
lar with some, and the Snyder is still grown to some extent. We have 
several newer varieties that should be tested, among which I may mention 
Agawam, Erie and Minnewaski. 

Unfortunately the quality of many of our more productive blackberriej 
is quite inferior. The wild blackberries that I used to gather in my boy- 
hood on Che borders of a wood on my father's farm, were appetizing, and 
I found it a severe test of my resolution to drive the plow past the bushes 
as I was fitting ground for wheal on dry sultry August days, without stop- 
p in K to refresh myself upon their delicioua juicy succulence. But in my 
daily garden rounds I pass a row of well laden bushes of the Stone's Hardy, 
and they tempt me but little. Their dry and seedy pulps are well nigh 
flavorless unless the berries have been left on the bushes a day after they 
are fully black. It must be confessed that in our so-called improvement 
of fruits, we have generally failed to improve quality. The wild strawber- 
ries of the Held in point of flavor and perfume, put to shame our Jessies 
and Warfield. and Bubacha, and the same is true of most of our wild fruits 
that have cultivated cousins. It would appear that Pomona, in serving up 
her sugar, and the delicate ethers that give our numbeiless varieties their 
characteristic flavors, refuses to recognize the increase in size that our 
culture has developed, but dispenses the same amount of her delicious es- 
sences to the wild berries of the woodland, as to their inflated and corpu- 
lent cousins of the garden. 

But I do not wish to cast slurs at our efforts at improvement. The rich- 
est field before the experimental horticulturist to-day is in the direction ot 
improving our native fruits, and I know of no more promising fruit for 
this work than the blackberry. Of all the varieties I have grown, the old 
Dorchester, now almost out of culture, most nearly approaches the wild 
blackberry in flavor. This should be revived, and crosses should be made 
with it upon our more hardy and productive varieties. Then there is the 
dewberry, with its low habit and delicious, juicy fruit, — characters that 
might be combined with those of our blackberries with very great profit. 
" The harvest truly is great, and the laborers are few," 
17— H 
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STRAWBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES AS GROWN 
AT COTTAGE GROVE FRUIT FARM. 

By E. J. StXtFiBLP, Hanover, Wie. 

We prefer spring planting, and prepare our ground by first plowing 
thoroughly five or six inches deep, then harrow it well, run a heavy clod 
crusher over it, theo barrow again, and put on a disc pulverizer next, then 
the harrow, and repeat the operation until we can see no clods, and have 
the soil very fine and mellow to a good depth. We plant rows 31 feet 
apart and set plants 15 to 18 inches apart, depending on the variety. Such 
varieties as Crescent, Warfield, Beeder Wood, Michel's Esrly, and all great 
runners we set 3 feet apart in the row. To mark out the rows we use a 
light three lunner marker, made of inch lumber, and drawn by hand. 
We use 3 very straight stakes 7 feet long; one at each end and one in the 
middle of the piece to be planted. We are now ready to mark out; set 
these three stakes in range with each other, now take hold of the tongue 
of the marker with both hands, draw the marker behind you and walk 
straight to the middle stake and right on to the end stake. Yon now have 
three rows marked out, and these rows are perfectly straight, providing 
your stakes were set right and you walked in range with the stakes. Now 
take your end stake and measure jnst the length of it seven feet from the 
outside row. Make a mark on the ground where the seven feet is, turn 
your marker round and set it so the middle runner will come exactly on 
this mark. Now take your stake and measure the length of it from the 
outside runner of the marker and stick it up here — set it straight. This 
stake is now standing just where you must come back to; your other end 
stake and middle stake also must be set over just seven feet from outside 

We genearally have a man or boy to tend to removing and setting the 
middle stake and the operator attends to the end stakes. This is the old- 
fashioned way of marking corn ground and suits us best of any. By this 
method you get a light mark and if the operator attends to his busings 
every row will be the same distance apart and straight as a line and much 
faster; you have no line in your way to sag and be blown bowing by the 
wind while planting. To set the plants we use a dibble four inches wide 
and about nine inches long with a shanfee handle. Plunge this into the soil 
up to the handle (which you can readily do if you have your soil worked 
up well), press the dibble to one side and pull it out, take your plant in left 
hand, spread roots out fan shape with thumb and three fingers, let roots 
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down ioto the Blot made hy dibble until crown of plant ia on a level with 
tbe top of the ground; now prees soil firmly to the plant, but be careful 
and not cover crown of plant when the soil i8 very dry on top. Before we 
make the Blot for the plant we brush the top soil aside with the side of the 
dibble where the plant iR to be set, by doing; tbie nothing but fresh soi^ 
strikes the roots of the plant. We always dig our plants with a five-tine 
fork (using care not to injure the roots). Plants are always dug from 
plantations set the previous spring which have never borne a berry. 
Never set an old plant or a young plant that has been produced from an 
old plant that has borne fruit, neither do we approve of digging plants 
(even in a new plantation) from the edges of the row as these are most 
always weaklings, the last efforts the previous fall. We always dig the 
entire row, we then get the best, and no amount of care will make up on a 
plantation set out with poor stock. 

To piepare the plants for setting, as Eoon as a thousand or so are dug they 
are carried to the packing room, all weaklings thrown out, the others are 
stripped of all old runners, dead leaves, etc. ; we also cut off all leaves ex- 
cept the two newest ones, roots are all cut with a sharp knife to 3 or 3i 
inches long. Plants are now ready for the field, but before sending them 
out we dip the roots in a pail of water and put them in a basket or pail — 
roots covered with damp moss. We have a boy to drop the plants for each 
man who is doingthe setting; boy is not allowed to drop the plants any 
faster than they are set. We sometimes (when short of help) dig several 
thousand before we set any, when we do this we get them all ready to set 
and put them in large boxes (ten ortwelve inches deep) packed with damp 
moss among the roots. Plants will keep in this way in good condition sev- 
eral days in a cool place. When we get plants from a distance we always 
cut tops to two leaves and roots to 3 or B^ inches and put them in the boxes 
of damp moss about 24 hours before setting them ont in the field, this 
freshens and revives them np in fine shape. We also have beds made up 
of nice fine soil, and quite frequently when we receive an invoice of new 
or high priced varieties, we remove them from the moss box to these beds 
where they are planted five or six inches apart; here they stay until we can 
get time to plant them in the field which is sometimes not until June, they 
have by this time formed a mass of new fine roots and by giving them a 
good wetting down they can be taken np, reset and never wilt. We usually 
plant one row of Staminate or perfect blossom, to every two rows of 
Pistillate or imperfect blossom. 

In about a week or ten days after setting we cultivate the plants and 
hoe them very shallow, there is very little ground to hoe over as we have 
the rows very straight, and by using a Planet, Jr. Horse Hoe weareable to 
run very close to the row leaving nothing to hoe except between the plants; 
we cultivate shallow every week or ten days until October I to 30, and 
hoe three or four times, allow no weeds or grass to show up, it is a very 
easy matter to keep them clean by taking them in time. Cultivating so 
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often keeps the aoO mellow and moiat in a dry time. Never let the soil 
bake or form a crust for best results. Shortly after plants are set, Wos- 
soms will show up, cut or pick these all off, don't let them set for fruit. 
About the time (and Bometimee before) they get through throwing out 
bloom, runners will appear, keep these cut off (we do this with sharp hoe 
when hoeing), until the SOth of June or July let. Plants are now well es- 
tablished and the runners that now appear will be strong and should be 
trained along the row. The? will make good strong plants. Let the run- 
ners grow (but keep them in place) until there is a matted row formed. Be 
careful and don't let plants mat too thick. Four inches apart and row 
ten to twelveinches wide suits us best. Nowcut the runners thai grow, 
aft«r you get the row started, to do this we have for five years used a ma- 
chine we had made for the purpose, it is very simple, made with an axel 
and tong^ue to draw by hand, there are two fourteen inch discs, one each 
side of the row to do the cutting these discs are the same as are used on 
the disc pulverizer, our machine is constructed so as to run the discs on 
an angle same as in the pulverizer, to use it simply set it astride the row 
and pull it along, it will slay the runners but pulls a little hard. This has 
done good service, but we have now found something that suits us to oer- 
fection, where we can use a span of horses to do it. This is a disc sulky 
cultivator, manufactured by the Jancsville Machine company, Janesville, 
Wis. It is made for corn or any other cultivated crop. We got one a year 
ago expressly to cut runners and could not be induced to part with it now. 
It has six discs. It not only cuts the runners but cultivates the soil very 
nice between the rows, and any runners that have set plants out of where 
they should be are cut off, the plants uprooted and cleaned out. We think 
it will pay for itself on a few acres of strawberries. 

Winter covering — we use marsh hay for this, and put it on earlier than 
most growers — we commence to cover just as soon as the ground will 
freeze hard enough to hold up a team and wagon. Early in the morning 
we distribute three or four loads of hay in heaps over the field and then 
commence to cover. To do this go to the heap of hay, take a forkful and 
carry it to where we commence, lay dovn this large forkful and take up 
but little at a time on the fork, shake it well apart so it falls all over the 
entire ground and plants. Put on enough just so you can see no plants or 
bare ground. In the spring soon as froet is all nicely out go over one-half 
the Beld and uncover the plants, leave the Other half as long as we dare 
when plants commence to turn white under the hay they must be uncov- 
ered. Our object in not uncovering all at same time is to help lengthen 
out the picking season and also not run risk of getting all our berries 
frosted. To uncover we put two men to a row, each man has a three tine 
fork, they walk along one on each side of the row, set their forks down in 
middle of row and opposite each other, and each one pulls his fork towards 
him at same time. This uncovers the plants and leaves the hay lay close 
up to outside of row. Don't disturb the hay in the space between rows. 
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We olws^TB aim to uncover just after a raiD, if possible, while haj is wet, 
it wont blow back then on the plants. By having this carpet of hay all 
over the ground (except on the plants) rery few weeds or grass will spring 
up, soil is kept cool and moist, never any sandy or dirty berries. The hay 
also makee a nice clean place for the pickers to kneel on when picking. 
We employ women and girls over fourteen years old to do the picking. 
We use the Hallock quart box (wine measure) and sixteen quart crate. 

We put two pickers to a row — one each side, allow no poor berries put 
in boxes. We do not sort or top up the boxes. One man attends to eight 
or ten pickers; hie business is to see^that berries are properly picked, and 
picked clean, boxes filled rounding; also carry empty stands to pickers as 
they call for them, and carry full stands to packing shed. Each stand 
holds six boxes. He also gives the pickers checks for each stand as he 
takes it from them. Pickers are not required to leave the row. Just as 
soon as we are done picking we taiie a two horse mower and cut down 
everything on the field. Leave it lay a day or so, then take a horse hay 
ruke and rake up every thing clean, marsh bay and all. This we haul to 
the bam yard, stack it up and use it the next winter and spring for bed- 
ding in horse stable, and spread it all over the cow yard where we can 
work it into manure. We now go to the field with a double shovel plow 
and team of horses and give the space between the rows a good thorough 
digging up — we dig out part of the row on both sides. Next take a good 
harrow and go over the field several times, both ways. After the plants 
start new leaves keep spaces between rows well cultivated; cover with bay 
in fall, same as before. Next year, after picking is done, plow everything 
under— marsh hay and plants. Set a new plantation every spring; by so 
doing we have a new field bearing it* first crop and one bearing its second 
crop every year. In regard to fertilizers, we have never used much but 
stable manure, and not much of that, as we grow all our fruit on a good 
strong timber land, clay soil. This land has been used to grow no crop of 
any kind except fruit, and has only been cropped ten years. We go more 
on good thorough cultivation and plenty of it. We have had very flatter- 
ing crops by the use of commercial fertilizers and the very nest season the 
same brand did no good whatever. 

We are experimenting this season with nitrate of soda and must say 
that where we put it on as late as the first of May, the plants look very 
much better than where none was used. We have also learned to keep 
it off the foliage, it will bum the leaves as sure as it touches them. In 
regard to varieties we experiment with all tbe moat promising new ones — 
have about forty varieties now growing and have discarded as many more. 
The most promising ones at this date that have not yet fruited are Green- 
ville, Van Deman, and Plow City. The Greenville is from Ohio, origin- 
ated by E. M. Buechly, Oreenvllle. Ohio. Will not be offered to the public 
until 1898. Plow City originated with C. C. Stone, MoUne, 111., not yet hi- 
troduced. Tan Deman is from Arkansas, and is doing splendid with us 
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80 far. Three best v&rieties on our boU that have been out two jean or 
more are Parker Earle, Edgar Queen, and Beder Wood. Older Tarieties 
that do well with us are WarBeld, Haverlaad, Burt and Bubach No. 5. 
We thinic Edgar Queen will in the near future, take the place of the fin- 
bach. Eureka la aleo a very Sne late beny on our soil. Barton's Eclipse, 
Martha, Saunders aud Woolverton are Qne wiCh ua so far. Gov. Hoard 
(Loudon's 15) is a better berry with us by far than Jeesie. 



BASPBERRIES. 

Prepare the soil same as for strawberries; set plants 3x7 feet, eet plants 
so the germ or crown of plant will be at least two inches below the surface 
(this ie for the cap varieties). We mark our (ground out both ways with 
horse marker, send man with spade ahead to make a bote for plants where 
marks cross — man and boy. Now follow and do the planting — boy takes 
plants in half bushel market basket, drops a plant at each hole as fast as 
wanted but no faster. The roots ore spread out nicely in all directions and 
pulls in the soil that was thrown out with spade. (Some growers plow 
furrow for plants, this is a quick, cheap way and you will generally get a 
cheap, poor growth.) Be careful in handling planto of black caps and not 
break off the sprout or germ; plant will generally growif broken, but don't 
get started so early and will throw up weaker shoots, As soon as the new 
shoots get 3 to 3 inches high go over the plantation, and with a pair of 
pruning shears cut off the stub of a cane that was left on the plant when it 
was dug from parent bush, cut this stub close to the ground as if it or any 
part of it is allowed to remain it will most always undertake to produce a 
few berries which is a damage to your new bush now growing. Keep the 
plantation well cultivated and hoed soil loose and mellow; allow no weeds 
or grass to grow.» 

As soon as the plants get about twelve inches high nip out the end of it, 
this will cause it to throw out side shoots or laterals, leave these alone 
until the following spring, then cut them all back to sis or eight inches, 
cultivate the ground up good both ways and hoe the remaining space 
around this little bush, as the first two seasons' care either make or break 
the Ufe, health and productiveness of the plantation for the future. The 
second year and every year thereafter allow the new shoots which come 
from the crown to attain a heighth of eighteen inches, then stop it same 
as first year. I^et the laterals alone (uo matter how long they grow) until 
the following spring, then cut them all back to twelve or fourteen inches 
long, rake them up, carry out and bum. Give the plantation a good cultU 
vating, cultivate one way only hereafter. Keep on cultivating every week 
or ten days until berries commence to color, thea stop it until berries are 
gathered; just as soon as the last berries are picksd cut out all old wood 
close to the ground, carry it all out and bum. Give the plantation a good 
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thorough culdvaEing to loosen the boU where pickers ha-re tramped it, if 
any weed or grass have start«d in the row take it out with sharp boe, 70U 
can now leave them aione until following spring; after the spring cultivat- 
ing is done all subsequent cultivatinf; should be shallow about two inchee — 
just deep enough to prevent weeds from growing and prevent evaporation 
of moifiture from the soU. A blanket of loose mellow soil is the best and 
cheapest preventive of evaporation we can find. We are well aware 
this constant cultivating when fruit ia growing is contrary to the doctrine 
of some growers, but if the plantation was properly started with good 
plants well cared for while young and pruned as it should be, the bushes 
will stand erect and firm, and seldom will ona be found lopped over in the 
way of horse and cultivator. Occasionally the horse or cultivator wiD 
knock off a berry, but for every one so knocked off we consider we put 
two more on. We have never yet lost a crop or had them dry up to speak 
of when kept well cultivated. 

Wenevergive our raspberries any winter protection, and never yet la 
ten years had them damaged to any extent by the winter. We think by 
keeping them well cultivated through the fore part of summer that the new 
growth cornea to maturity quicker in the season, hardens up before freez- 
ing weather, consequently is in better shape to stand the winter. Another 
point we consider of vital importance, and that is the planta we use to 
start the new plantation — we want these from a young thrifty planta- 
tion and layered early, We always have all our tips layered by August SO, 
they get a good start early before winter if the plantation has made a good 
growth (which it will if well cared for early in the season). Laterals will 
be ripe enough to layer quite early. We never use a plantation of Black 
Caps to propagate from after the second year. Plants from an old planta- 
tion which is on the road down hill will never start a good healthy, new 
plantation, we much prefer early spring planting. We always grow a row 
of potatoes or some other hoed crop (that wont shade the ground) among 
our young raspberries, the first year we grow this crop midway of the 
seven foot space, grow nothing among them after the first year. Set a 
new plantation every year, and every year we pull out an old one; crop 
them five or six years. Young plantations pay beat. In regard to varieties 
of black caps we have tried most of them, and for early never found any- 
thing that satisfied an as well as Tyler until the advent of the Palmer. 
This is what we areplantingniost of now for very early. It is no earKer than 
Tyler, but rather a more stocky upright grown berry, healthy and hardy, 
more productive than Tyler, berry jet black nearly as lai^ as Gregg, 
and the crop is all rioe and sold before Gregg commences to ripen. We 
have fruited it now for three years. For the main crop for late we have 
never found anything to beat Gre^, we know there are many kickers about 
Gregg, it has always paid us handsomely, we shall continue to plant it, it 
wont bear neglect (neither will any other fruit bear neglect and pay 
handsomely). 
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The Eaoeas is another black cap that ia showing up well with ua so far; 
have not fruited it jeC. Of th't reds, the Guthbert is the ooly oae ne grow 
to an; ext«nt, and it is a noble beriy with us, we treat it the same as the 
blacks, with the exception of pinching back. We let it get two feet hiKli 
after the first rear before we nip out the top, and in planting »e set it 
deeper than blacks, and don't send a man ahead to make holes, merely 
above down apade four or five inches where plant ia to stand; work apade 
t>ack and forth, pull it out, shove plant down in the alot made by apade, 
prees soil to plant with foot. We never cultivate very deep among them; 
beep aprouts all out between rows with cultivator; cut out sprouts in the 
row with aharp hoe; keep them in hilla same as black. Golden Queen we 
handle tbe same as Cuthbert; it is a very nice amateur berry. In speaking 
of the black cap varietiea I ahould mention tbe Older Seedling, which ia 
attracting considerable attention in Wisconsin and Iowa. It originated in 
northeastern Iowa, and has been grown for several yeara by S. K. Ballard, 
of Warren, Jo Davies county, 111. Mr. Ballard tella me it is far ahead of 
any of the black cap family m productiveness, quality and longevity, and 
saye he baa a patch eight years in fruit (as well aa younger plantations), 
doing well yet. We have set quite a lot of them which are doing splendid. 
We are anxious to see this berry in fruit (as ours was only set this spring}, 
and shall try and take time to visit Mr. Ballard this season, when his 
Older are in fruit. We alae hear this variety well spoken of by Warren 
Orey, of Darlington, Wis., Coe & Converse, of Ft. Atkinson, Wis., and R. 
D. HcOeebon, of Atlantic, Iowa. We hope it may prove all claimed for it. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OP NATIVE PLUM CUL- 
TUKE. 

From Garden and Forest. 1S9I, page S^S. Coatributed by Prof. B. 8. Oott. 

The dearth of hardy fruite in the Northwest is natur&lly directing atten 
tioa to the native plum. In the northern species of this fruit, the Prunna 
Americana, is found, a tree that when pioperly grown endures a tem- 
perature that freezes mercury, that is little affected by the brightest sum- 
mer or -winter buds and that suSers comparatively little from fungous 
diseases. The pioneers of the northwestern states in common with those 
of the East generally regarded the native plum as of too little value for 
culture. But when sod experience at length demonstrated that the finer 
European plums are unable to endure the severe climatic conditions of the 
Northwest, the better uative plums were found far preferable to DOne aad 
the thickets where this fruit stUI abounded began to receive protection. 
Occasionally a specially meritorious tree, or clump of trees — for their 
Buckering tendency often caused the trees to grow in clumps — was honored 
with a removal to the farmer's yard or garden, and thus the Kood work of 
selection was almost unconsciously commenced. 

As the real merits of this fruit began to appear, the more piogresaive 
farmers, and especially those whose tastes inclined in the direction of hor- 
ticulture, began to espouse its cause in earnest. Hr. J. S. Stickney, of 
Wauwatosa. Wis., in an address before the Iowa Horticultural Society in 
1877, said: " I am dreaming that in these native plums there is something 
valuable. Their endurance, productiveness and perfect hardiness should 
and must be made nsef al to us, and we have no rieht to rest or flag in our 
efforts until we have an orchard of native plums that shall command in 
market two to four dollars per bushel, and yield crops as abundant and 
frequent as the wild ones in our thickets now do. About the possibility of 
this, there can be no doubt." This was written but fourteen years ago, and 
it seems well to add that this result has already been attained. During a 
visit to Mr. O. M. Lord, of Minnesota City, Minn., early in September last. 
I saw plums sold from his native plum orchard, at sixty-five cents for the 
ordinary peach basket, holding about a peck, while the common native 
plums, gathered indiscriminately from the wild thickets, were selling at 
from forty to sixty cents per bushel. 

What can be said of the quality of the bestnative plums? This question 
involves some difficnlty since doubts have been raised regarding the 
parentage of some of the finer varieties. If the Cheney, Gaylord and 
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EoUingatone plums ore pure natives, the gulf between our finest native 
varietiea and the Green Oaf^e or Jefferson ia not bo greaC that we need to 
despair of filling it. It must be confessed that the average wild plum with 
its diminutive size and tough, acerb skin would not make a creditable 
showing by the side of its more cultivated European cousins. But in the 
Oaylord and Cbene; we have size that eclipses the Oreen Gage, a thin and 
fairly tender skin with but the merest trace of acerbity and with a flesh 
that for luBOiouH jucineas would suffer little in comparison with the finest 
European sorts. In the Gollingstone we have a plum in size equaling the 
Green Gage, of delicious quality, and with a skin which though rather 
thick and tou^h is without acerbity and parts readily from the pulp. The 
fruit has been shipped from Minnesota City to St, Louis and to New Jer- 
sey, arriving in excellent condition. The tree is very hardy and produc- 
tive, and at Minnesota City is said to have missed but two crops in thirty- 
five years. Some of the finer varieties tend to rot under culture more than 
in their native state though perhaps the tendency to this trouble is no 
greater among the native than the European sorts. 

Prof, Budd suspects that most of the larger so-called native plums that 
have recently been brought to notice in Iowa and Minnesota may be 
hybrids between Prunug Americana and Prunwi Angustifolia resulting 
from pits of the latt«r species having been brought by the Indians from 
the south or south west ward. If this is true, it would seem that we have 
discovered a key to the improvement of the former species for these 
hybrids, it hybrids they are, manifest a very satisfactory degree of hardi- 
nesp. The varieties derived from P. angustifolia have not as yet proved 
hardy in Minnesota or Wisconsin. 

The soil requirements of the native plum appear to vary much with dif- 
ferent sorts. Varieties that succeed well on a sandy soil may prove worth- 
iexH on a clay, and vice versa. This frequently explains the discordant and 
contradictory reports so often read regarding the value of certain varieties. 

The BUBceptibihty of the nalive plum to injury from the plum curculio 
has been the subject of some dispute. It may be safely said that the 
native plums possess no immunity from attack by this destructive insect. 
It appears, however, that the proportion of larvee that develop is much 
smaller in most native varieties than in the varieties of the European 
plum. The idea that the native plum requires no protection against the 
curculio is erroneous. The proportion of fruit that is destroyed by this 
insect, even on nearly worthless wild varieties, is often large. 

It is generally conceded that productiveness in the native plums is pro- 
moted by the intermingling of the trees of different varieties. Certain 
varieties appear nearly incapable of fertilizing their own flowers while 
others, as the De Soto, seem specially adapted to serve as fertilizers. It is 
possible that much is jet to be learned upon this point and that the com- 
plaint of unproductiveness in the native plum may often arise from an un- 
fortunate combination of v. 
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Some difficulty is experienced in propagating the native plum under 
northwentern conditions. The stocks used for the European plum are not 
satisfactory and so far as tuUj tested only the native plum itself is beet 
adapted for its own stock. The seedlings of pure natives are rather difBcult 
to olitain, the demand for them at present, exceeding the supply. The 
pits are not a commercial commodity and must be picked up, usually in 
small lots, and they are not very reUable for germination. Budding in our 
hot summers is a precarious operation and the keeping of cions and root- 
grafts is attended with some difficulty by thoee who have not learned the 
secrets. Even top grafting in our fickle spring weather is somewhat un- 
certain. Bat these diffculties will doubtless disappear before the knowledge 
developed by careful eiporiments. 

The production of the finer native plums on a commercial scale is as yet 
in its infancj, but promises rapid development. The planting of some of 
the recently introduced varieties is now being delayed only by the limits of 
propagation. The first orchard of native plums started with the idea of 
selling the product appears to have been that of Mr. Lord of Minnesota 
City, which is now about twenty years old. The number of such orchards 
at the preeent time is not large, but is increasing. 

University of WisconHn. 
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